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INTRODUCTION 


Through all the years that the living Theatre has 
existed there has been a great deal of nonsense talked 
and written about the iniquities of the ‘Star System’. 
It has been attacked and vilified with recurrent fervour 
by professional critics, amateur critics, unsuccessful 
playwrights, unsuccessful actors, idealistic managers 
and occasionally, with a valient disregard for cause and 
effect, even by some of the stars themselves. The only 
voices not heard in this shrill chorus of condemnation 
are those of commercial managers and theatre owners 
who, possibly to their eternal shame, are concerned with 
paying their rents, their staffs, their authors’ royalties, 
their actors, their production expenses and making a 
reasonable profit. These gentlemen, even though their 
artistic judgment may occasionally falter, even though 
their choice of plays may be motivated by the hope of 
fi nancial gain rather than literary integrity, need not be 
utterly despised. They regard the theatre, to my mind, 
rightly, as primarily a place of entertainment and they 
do their best to provide the public with what they 
think it wants. It is true that their assumptions some¬ 
times go astray and what they think the public wants 
turns out to be quite the reverse, but the one thing they 
know the public wants, always has wanted and always 
will want, is a star attraction, a famous name, a familiar 
and loved personality. 

This may be bitter and unpalatable to those who 
consider that the play is the thing and should require no 
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extraneous adornments. Idealistically speaking, of 
course the play is the thing. There are very few stars, 
however accomplished and popular they may be who 
can save a really bad play although I have seen a number 
of them do some fairly neat salvage work on mediocre 
ones. But over-idealism in the theatre is as perilous as 
it is in any other profession that depends on the 
vagaries of public taste for its livelihood. The public 
must be considered, not condescendingly as a con¬ 
glomerate mass of illiterate clods, nor slavishly as a 
supreme arbiter of success or failure, but intelligently 
and sympathetically. It has too many complex facets to 
be dismissed with easy generalisations; it also has a 
curious capacity for proving to be right in the long run. 

To believe that public taste can be accurately assessed, 
even for a short period, is a dangerous illusion. Times 
and politics and tbe circumstances of living change and 
with them changes the public attitude to entertainment. 
The only hope for writers of plays and producers of 
plays is to go on providing what they consider to be 
their best and trust that the public will reward their 
integrity by graciously queueing up at the Box Office. 

The despised ‘Star System’, from the commercial 
manager’s point of view, is a form of insurance. He 
may well realise, in the secret recesses of bis illiterate 
heart, that he has neither the wit nor the education to 
judge a play on its merits, therefore, with commendable 
shrewdness, he places two or more famous names on 
the bill above the title of the play in the hope that thei r 
personal drawing power will fill his theatre. To true 
followers of the Drama this may appear to be a shameful 
compromise but to a hardworking playwright it is 
frequently a great comfort. 
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Having been a hardworking playwright myself for 
well over thirty years I fear I must state, unequivocally, 
that on this question I am most firmly on the side of the 
managers. When a play is produced in one of the 
smaller, more ‘Artistic’ theatres with a starless but 
efficient cast, it is almost certain to get good Press 
notices but, as a general rule, this is all it will get and, 
for me, good Press notices are not enough. If I had 
really cared about good Press notices I would have shot 
myself in the early twenties. , 

A young playwright who believes that it is possible 
to achieve critical acclaim and a successful career is 
doomed to disillusionment. He may have one or the 
other but he cannot have both, at least not for long. His 
first play might, if well cast and well-directed, be lucky 
enough to get good reviews and a long run as well, but 
even if such a phenomenon occurs, and it very rarely 
does, it certainly won’t happen again. Once he has been 
discovered, once his feet ate on the ladder, he will be 
reproached, execrated and patronised until old age 
enshrines him as a ‘Master’. The public may flock to his 
plays, film companies may clamour for them, they may 
run triumphantly for years in all the capitals of the 
world, but he will never again, poor beast, be allowed 
to recapture the thrill of that first glorious morning after 
that first glorious first night when he opened the papers 
and saw, shimmering before him on the Theatre Page, 
the magic words ‘Playwright of Promise’. 

True it is only tempered praise to be told you have 
‘promise’, the implication being that what you have 
written is not quite good enough, but the words have a 
kindly, encouraging ring to them and he will sit down 
to write his next play glowing with a fierce determination 
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to live up to the high hopes his talent has inspired in 
the stern breasts of his superiors. It is only after he has 
had three or four plays successfully produced that he 
■will realise in a sudden moment of bleak disenchant¬ 
ment that his early ‘promise’ was destined never to be 
fulfilled; that it was nothing but a mirage, a will-o’-the- 
wisp, a bunch of carrots dangled before the nose of a 
donkey. 

Personally I was a playwright of great promise from 
1920 until well into the ’thirties, hut after that the mirage 
faded and all hope died. It is true that during that 
period I wrote The Vortex, 'bittersweet. Private Lives, 
Cavalcade and several other plays, but the future glory 
implicit in Til Leave It To You and The Young Idea 
(both of which were failures) never materialised: the 
critical laurels so confidently prophesied for me never 
graced my brow and I Was forced to console myself 
with the bitter palliative of commercial success which I 
enjoyed very much indeed. 

In the year 1935, upheld by my stubborn faith in the 
‘Star System’, I wrote the To-night at 8,30 plays as 
acting, singing and dancing vehicles for Gertrude 
Lawrence and myself. The success we had had with 
Private Lives both in London and New York en¬ 
couraged me to believe that the public liked to see us 
playing together and this belief, happily for us both and 
the managements concerned, turned out to be fully 
justified. 

The plays were ultimately played in the following 
order. First bill, We Were Dancing, The Astonished Heart 
and Red Peppers', second bill, Hands Across the Sea, 
Fumed Oak and Shadow Play: third bill. Ways and Means, 
Still Life and Family Album. Gertie and I were much 
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praised for our versatility but the plays received, on the 
whole, scathing notices both in London and New York. 

I would like to set down my own opinion of them for 
what it is worth. 

We Were Dancing is a light episode, little more than a 
curtain raiser. It was never intended to be anything 
more than this and, unlike its author, it fulfilled its 
promise admirably. 

The Astonished Heart is more ambitious in intent but I 
thought then and still think that its theme, the decay of a 
psychiatrist’s mind through a personal sexual obsession, 
was too esoteric to appeal to a large public. It gave us, 
however, good opportunities for dramatic acting and 
provided a strong contrast to We Were Dancing which 
preceded it and Red Peppers which followed it. 

Red Peppers is a vaudeville sketch sandwiched in ‘ 
between two parodies of music hall songs. We always 
enjoyed playing it and the public always enjoyed 
watching us play it which of course was highly 
satisfactory. 

Hands Across the Sea is a satire on the confusions of a 
London society woman suddenly faced with the un¬ 
expected arrival of two colonials with whom she once 
stayed while travelling in the Far East. It is a gay, 
unpretentious little play and it was acted by Gertie with 
incomparable brilliance. I cannot think of it without 
remembering the infinite variety of her inflexions; her 
absurd scatterbrained conversations on the telephone; 
her frantic desire to be hospitable and charming and her 
expression of blank dismay when she suddenly realised 
that her visitors were not who she thought they were 
at all. It was a superb performance in the finest 
traditions of high comedy, already now over and done 
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with for ever but, as far as I am concerned, never to be 
forgotten. 

Fumed Oak is a comedy based on the good old ‘Worm 
will turn’ theme. I loved ‘Henry Gow’ from the 
moment I started writing him, and I loved playing him 
more, I think, than anything else in the repertoire. A 
memorable performance was given in this by Moya 
Nugent as Elsie, the snivelling schoolgirl. Just before 
sitting down to write this introductory preface the 
news came to me from England that Moya had died 
suddenly during the rehearsals of a new play. She was 
actually one of my oldest friends in the theatre, for we 
appeared together for the first time as child actors at the 
Coliseum in 1911. Since then and right on until the 
recent production of Quadrille in which she played 
‘Mrs. Spevin 1 , she has appeared with me and without 
me in so many of my plays that I cannot resist the 
impulse to write this brief tribute to her. She was one of 
those rare characters that the theatre, and only the 
theatre, can produce. She never achieved stardom; 
perhaps she was too self-effacing, too gentle and too 
lacking in ego, but she achieved a reputation for first- 
rate performance in everything she played, and her 
range was extraordinary. She was trained in every 
branch of the profession: she could sing charmingly, 
dance charmingly, and I never saw her overact a line or 
play a scene untruly. She was devoted to her profession 
and her loyalty to the best of its traditions was unfailing 
through all her years. I shall miss her more than I can 
say and so will all the people of the theatre who have 
ever worked with her. I trust that the reader will 
forgive this apparently irrelevant digression, but it is 
not so irrelevant as it seems. Moya in her humble way 
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was as integral a part of To-night at 8.30 as she was of 
Cavalcade, Blithe Spirit, This Year Of Grace and many 
other of my productions, dating back to I'll Leave It To 
You in 1920 and it would be difficult, in these circum¬ 
stances, to write of any of them without remembering 
her with love and gratitude. 

Shadow Play, with which we finished the second bill, 
is a musical fantasy. It is a pleasant theatrical device 
which gave Gertie and me a chance to sing as romantic¬ 
ally as we could, dance in the moonlight and, we 
hoped, convince the audience that we were very 
fascinating indeed. It always went extremely well so I 
must presume that we succeeded. 

The third bill started with Ways and Means , a ‘twenty- 
ish’ little farce set in the then fashionable South of 
France. I never cared for it much but as an ‘opener’ it 
served its purpose. 

Still Life which followed it was the most mature play 
of the whole series (with the exception of Hands Across 
the Sea which was equally mature but in a different 
idiom). Later it was made into an excellent film and re¬ 
titled Brief Encounter. I am fond of both the play and 
the film with, as usual, a slight bias in favour of the 
former. It is well written, economical and well- 
constructed: the characters, I think, are true and I can 
say now, reading it with detachment after so many 
years, that I am proud to have written it. 

Family Album, the last of the series, is a sly satire on 
Victorian hypocrisy, adorned with an unobtrusive but 
agreeable musical score. It was stylised both in its 
d£cor and its performance, was a joy to play and 
provided the whole talented company with good 
parts. 
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The other pieces included in this volume are three 
full-length plays, This Happy Breed, Present Laughter and 
Blithe Spirit. The former is a suburban middle-class 
family comedy covering the period between the 
Armistice in 1918 to the humiliating year of 1938 when 
the late Neville Chamberlain spent so much time in the 
air. Many of the critics detected in this play an attitude 
on my part of amused patronage and condescension 
toward the habits and manners of suburban London. 
They implied that in setting the play in a milieu so far 
removed from the cocktail and caviare stratum to which 
I so obviously belonged, I was over-reaching myself 
and writing about people far removed from my 
superficial comprehension. In this, as usual, they were 
quite wrong. Having been born in Teddington and 
having lived respectively at Sutton, Battersea Park and 
Clapham Common during all my formative years, I can 
confidently assert that I know a great deal more about 
the hearts and minds of ordinary South Londoners than 
they gave me credit for. My metamorphosis into a 
‘Mayfair Playboy’ many years later was entirely a 
journalistic conception. Since I achieved my first real 
theatrical success with The Vortex in 1924 1 have moved 
observantly and eagerly through many different cliques 
and classes of society. Being a natural writer with a 
constant eye on human behaviour I have also moved, 
without undue imaginative strain, through Regency 
and Victorian Society as well. I have also a sound 
working knowledge of the Navy, the Army and the Air 
Force. To ascribe preconceived social limitations to a 
creative writer is a common error of the critical mind; 
it is also a critical revelation of the common mind. 

I wrote This Happy Breed in the spring of 1939. My 
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personal criticism of it as a play is that the character of 
‘Frank Gibbons’ is a fraction more than life-size. His 
views are too clearly expressed to be quite true to life. I 
have no doubt whatever that he would hold such views 
but, to my mind, his articulateness throughout the play 
concedes too much to theatrical effectiveness. Had he 
been a character in a novel this error could have been 
eliminated; the author could have explained his feelings 
and reactions without imposing upon him the burden of 
speaking them aloud. However, This Happy Breed was a 
play written for the theatre and must stand or fall within 
the theatre’s necessary limitations. The other characters 
are well drawn, and I am particularly attached to Aunt 
Sylvia and Granny. They were none of them written 
with the faintest patronage or condescension but with 
sincerity, affection and the inherent understanding that 
is the result of personal experience. 

Present lutughter is a very light comedy and was 
written with the sensible object of providing me with a 
bravura part. It was an enormous success. I received 
excellent notices and, to my bewilderment and consider¬ 
able dismay, the play also was reasonably acclaimed. 
This so unnerved me that I can say no more. The 
reader must judge for himself. 


No£l Coward. 

Blue Harbour, Port Maria, Jamaica. 

January, 1954. 
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To 

REBECCA WEST 



WE WERE DANCING 

A Comedy in Two Scenes 



We Were Dancing was produced in London at the 
Phoenix Theatre on January 9th, 1936, with the 
following cast of characters: 

Louise Charteris Miss Gertrude Lawrence 

Hubert Charteris Mr. Alan Webb 
Karl Sandys Mr. Noel Coward 

Clara Bethel Miss Alison Leggatt 

George Davies Mr. Edward Underdown 

Eva Blake Miss Moya Nugent 

Major Blake Mr. Anthony Pelissier 

Ippaga Mr. Kenneth Carten 

Two or Three Unnamed Members of the Country 
Club 


Scene I. Veranda of the Country Club at Satnolo. Evening. 

Scene II. The same . Early morning. 

Time: The Present, 



Scene I 


The Scene is the veranda of the Country Club at Samolo. 
On the right is a room in which dances are held every 
Saturday night. For these occasions a dance-band flies up 
from Pendarla by the new Imperial Inter-State Airways. 
The band arrives in the afternoon, plays all night and 
departs early on Sunday for Abbachi where it repeats the 
same procedure for the inhabitants there, returning wearily 
on Mondays to the Grand Hotel, Pendarla where, during 
the week, it plays for the Tourists. 

When the curtain rises the veranda is deserted. A full 
moon is shining over the sea and, far away, above the 
chatter and music of the dance-room, there can occasionally 
be heard the wailing of native music rising up from the 
crowded streets by the harbour. 

Ippaga, a Samolan boy, crosses the veranda from right 
to left carrying a tray of drinks. He is yellowish brown 
in colour and, like most Samolans, comparatively tall. 
He wears a scarlet fe%, a green, purple and mustard- 
coloured sarong, black patent-leather shoes, silver ear¬ 
rings and three wooden bracelets. 

As he goes off on the left the dance-music stops and there 
is the sound of applause. 

George Davies and Eva Blake come out of the 
dance-room. George Davies is a hearty, nondescript 
young man dressed in the usual white mess-jacket, black 
evening trousers and cummerbund. 

Eva, equally nondescript, is wearing a pink taffeta 
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SCENE I 


bunchy little dress, pink ribbon in her hair and pink shoes 
and stockings which do not quite match. She carries a 
diamante evening bag and a blue chiffon handkerchief 
round her wrist. She also wears a necklace of seed pearls 
and a pendant. 

The dance music starts again. Eva looks furtively over 
her shoulder. 

George enters first and walks up to balcony and calls: 

George: Eval Eva! 

Eva: It’s all right, they’re playing an encore. 

George: Come on, then. 

Eva: Where’s the car? 

George: I parked it at the end of the garden, where 
the road turns off. My boy’s looking after it. 

Eva: He won’t say anything, will he? 

George: Of course not. He’s been with me for 
years. 

Eva: Oh, George! 

George ( impatiently ): It’s all right—come on- 

Eva: Where are we going? 

George: Mahica beach, nobody ever comes near it.. 

Eva: Oh, George! 

George (taking her hand ): Come on- 

They go off right. 

The band is playing a walt% and the stage is emptyfor a- 
moment. 

Louise Charteris and Karl Sandys come 
dancing in from the left. They are both in the thirties^ 
soignee and well-dressed, and they dance together as though - 
they had never been apart. 

They waiter three times round the stage finishing in the- 
centre with a prolonged kiss. The music ends, there is the- 
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sound of applause. Two Women and a Man come in. 
They stop short on observing Louise and Karl, they 
whisper together for a moment and then go back into the 
dance-room. 

Louise and Karl remain clasped in each other’s 
arms oblivious of everything. 

The music starts again. 

Hubert Charteris and Clara Bethel come out 
of the dance-room. Clara is a nice-looking, grey-haired 
woman in the forties. Hubert her brother, is about the 
same age. He has dignity and reserve and looks in¬ 
telligently British. 

They both stand for a moment looking at Karl and 
Louise who, still entranced with their kiss, have not 
even noticed them. 

Hubert (quietly): Louise. 

Louise (jumping): OhI 

Clara (reproachfully): Louise, really I 

Louise and Karl step a little away from each other. 

Louise (with a social manner): This is my husband. 
(She hesitates and turns to Karl.) I’m afraid I didn’t catch 
your name? 

Karl: Karl. Karl Sandys. (To Hubert and Clara.) 
How do you do? 

Hubert (with perfect control): The car’s here, I think 
we’d better go if you’re ready. 

Louise: I’m not ready. 

Clara (going towards her): Come along, Louise. 

Louise: I can’t go, really I can’t. 

Hubert: This is most embarrassing, please don’t 
make it worse. 

Louise: I’m sorry, Hubert. I do see that it’s all very 
difficult. 
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Karl: I fear I was partly to blame. 

Hubert (ignoring him)\ Please come home now, 
Louise. 

Louise (gently): No, Hubert. 

Hubert: I’m afraid I must insist. 

Louise: We have fallen in love. 

Karl: Deeply in love. 

Hubert: I would prefer not to discuss the matter 
with you, sir. 

Louise: That’s silly, Hubert. 

Hubert (sternly): Please come away. 

Louise: I’ve told you, I can’t. 

Karl: Have a drink? 

Hubert (irritably): Good Godl 

Louise: That is a good idea, Hubert, let’s all have a 
drink. 

Karl: We might also sit down. 

Clara: Listen, Louise, you can’t behave like this, 
it’s too idiotic. 

Louise: It’s true, can’t you see? It’s true. 

Clara: What’s true? Don’t be so foolish. 

Karl: We’re in love, that’s what’s true, really it is, 
Mrs.—Mrs.- 

Louise: Bethel. This is my husband’s sister, Mrs. 
Bethel. 

Karl: How do you do? 

Clara: I appeal to you, Mr.—Mr.- 

Karl: Sandys. 

Clara: Mr. Sandys—please go away. Go away at 
once. 

Karl: That’s quite impossible. 

Hubert: I detest scenes and I am finding this very 
unpleasant. I don’t know who you are or where you 
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come from, but if you have any sense of behaviour at 
all you must see that this situation is intolerable. Will 
you kindly leave the club immediately and never speak 
to my wife again in any circumstances whatever? 

Louise: It’s more important than that, Hubert, really 
it is. * 

Karl: It’s the most important thing that has ever 
happened to me in my whole life, Mr.—Mr.- 

Louise: Chatteris. 

Karl: Mr. Chatteris. 

Hubert: Once more, Louise, for the last time, will 
you come home? 

Louise: No—I can’t. 

Hubert: Very well. Come, Clara. 

He turns to go away. Louise catches his arm. 

Louise: You can’t go, either. I know you hate 
scenes and that you’re trying to be as dignified as 
possible, and that I’m apparently behaving very badly, 
but it’s true, this thing that’s happened, I mean—we 
have fallen in love- 

Hubert: Please let go of my arm, Louise, and don’t 
be ridiculous. 

Louise: Look at me—look closely—I’ve been your 
wife for thirteen years. You’re wise and intelligent and 
you know me well—look at mel , 

Clara {anxiously)-. Please go, Mr. Sandys. 

Karl {shaking his head)'. No. 

Hubert {to Louise): I’m looking at you. 

Louise {emotionally): Well— don’t you see? 

Hubert looks quickly at Clara then at Karl and 
then hack to Louise again. 

Hubert: Yes—I see. 

Clara: Hubert. 
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Major Blake comes in from the dance-room, He is a 
red-faced, elderly man. 

Major Blake: I say, have you seen Eva? 

Hubert: What? 

Major Blake: 1 can’t find Eva. 

Clara: I think she went home. 

Major Blake: She can’t have, the car’s there. 

Clara: She told me she was driving back with the 
Baileys. 

Major Blake: Oh, did she, did she really? 

Clara: She told practically everybody in the dub 
that she was driving back with the Baileys, I’m surprised 
she didn’t mention it to you. 

Major Blake: Oh, she’s all right then—thanks— 
thanks awfully. 

Clara {after a pause): You’ll be able to pick her up on 
the way home. 

Major Blake: It’s hardly on the way, it means 
going all round by the Woo Ching Road. 

Hubert: Why not telephone her? 

Major Blake: They won’t have got there yet, it’s 
an hour’s drive. 

Clara: Why not wait .until they hare got there? 

Major Blake: Yes, I suppose I’d better. Anybody 
feel like a Stengah? 

Hubert: No, thanks. 

Major Blake {to Karl): Do you, sir? 

Karl: No, thank you. 

Major Blake: All right—I shall go back to the 
bar- 

Karl: Bar. 

Major Blake: Thanks very much. 

He goes out to right. 
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WE WERE DANCING 


Karl: Who is Eva? 

Clara: His wife. 

Karl: And who are the Baileys? 

Clara (with irritation ): Does it matter? 

Karl: I don’t know. 

Louise: They live in that large reddish-lookin; 
house at the top of the hill. 

Karl: I’ve never been to the top of the bill. 

Clara: Good-night, Mr. Sandys. 

Karl: Good-night. 

Clara (with almost overdone ordinariness ): Come along 
Louise. 

Louise: Don’t be silly, Clara. 

Clara: I’m not being silly. I’m acutely uncomfort 
able. You’re behaving abominably and putting Huber 
in an insufferable position. For heaven’s sake pul. 
yourself together and be reasonable. You talk a lot o. 
nonsense about being in love. How could you possibl; 
be in love all in a minute like that-? 

Karl: We are. 

Clara: Please be quiet and let me speak. 

Louise: Hubert, do make Clara shut up. 

Clara: You must be insane. 

Hubert: Shut up, Clara. 

Clara: And you must be insane, too. I’m ashamec 
of you, Hubert. 

Louise: It’s no use railing and roaring, Clara. 
Hubert’s much wiser than you. He’s keeping calm anc 
trying to understand and I’m deeply gratefal to him- 

Clara: Grateful indeed! 

Louise: Yes, if he behaved as you seem to think 
he ought to behave, it would only make every 
thing far worse. I suppose you want him to knock 
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Mr. - (To Karl.) What is your first name? 

Karl: Karl. 

Louise: —Karl in the jaw? 

Clara: I don’t want anything of the sort. I want 
him to treat the situation as it should be treated, as 
nothing but a joke, a stupid joke, in extremely bad 
taste. 

Louise: It’s more than that, Clara, and you know it 
is, that’s why you’re scared. 

Clara: I’m not in the least scared. 

Hubert:. You’d better allow me to deal with this, 
Clara, in my own way. 

Clara: There is such a thing as being too wise, too 
understanding. 

Louise: You’re usually pretty intelligent yourself, 
Clara. I can’t think what’s happened to you. This thing 
is here—now—between Karl and me. It’s no use 
pretending it isn’t, or trying to flip it away as a joke, nor 
is it any use taking up a belligerent attitude over it. God 
knows I’m confused enough myself—utterly be¬ 
wildered, but I do know that it’s real, too real to be 
dissipated by conventional gestures- 

Clara: What is real? What are you talking about? 

Karl: Love, Mrs. Bethel, we’ve fallen in love. 

Clara: Rubbish! 

Louise: It’s not rubbish! It’s not nonsense. Be 
quiet! 

Hubert (to Louise): What do you want me to do? 

Louise (looking at Karl): I don’t know. 

Karl: May I ask you a question? 

Hubert (stiffly)-. What is it? 

Karl: Are you in love with Louise? 

Clara: Well really! 
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W E WERE DANCING 


Hubert: I am devoted to Louise. We have been 
married for many years. 

Karl: I said are you in love with her? 

Hubert: I love her. 

Louise: Don’t go on evading, Hubert, you know 
perfecdy well what he means. 

Hubert: Of course I know what he means. (To 
Karl.) I’ll answer you truly. I am not in love with 
Louise in the way that you imagine yourself to be in 
love with her- 

Karl: I worship her. 

Hubert: You know nothing about her. 

Karl: I know that suddenly, when we were dancing, 
an enchantment swept over me. An enchantment that I 
have never known before and shall never know again. 
It’s obvious that you should think I’m mad and that 
she’s mad too, our behaviour looks idiotic, cheap, 
anything you like, but it’s true, this magic that hap¬ 
pened, it’s so true that everything else, all the ordinary 
ways of behaviour look shabby and unreal beside it— 
my heart’s thumping. I’m trembling like a fool, even 
now when I’m trying so hard, so desperately hard to be 
calm and explain to you reasonably, I daren’t look at her, 
if I did, my eyes would brim over with these silly tears 
and I should cry like a child- 

Louise (making a movement towards him): Oh, my 
darling- 

Karl: Don’t, don’t speak—let him speak, let him 
say what’s to be done. 

Karl leaves the three of them and goes up to the 
veranda rail and looks out at the sea. 

Clara: You didn’t even know his name. 

Louise: Oh, Clara! What the hell does that matter? 
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SCENE I 


Clara ( walking about)'. This is really too fantastic— 
it’s beyond belief—it’s- 

Louise {gently): Listen. I know you feel dreadfully 
upset for Hubert and for me too, but it’s no use huffing 
and puffing and getting yourself into a state. Here it is 
this thing that’s happened—it’s terribly real—as large 
as life—larger than life, and we’d all better look at it 
clearly and as sensibly as we can, 

Hubert: You go home, Clara, you can send the car 
back for me. 

Clara: I shall do no such thing. 

Louise (hurriedly—to Hubert): We’d better go away 
—he and I—as soon as possible. 

Hubert: Whereto? 

Louise: I don’t know—anywhere'-- 

Hubert: For God’s sake be reasonable. How can 
you? How can I let you? 

Louise: How much do you mind—really? 

Hubert: That obviously has nothing to do with it. 

Louise: I want to know. 

Hubert: I want to know, too. I can’t possibly tell. 
You’ve made this up, this magic that he talked about, 
you’ve conjured it out of the air and now it’s smeared 
over everything—over me, too—none of it seems real 
but it has to be treated as if it were. You ask me how 
much I mind—you want that as well, don’t you, in 
addition to your new love? 

Louise: Want what? What do you mean? 

Hubert (almost losing control ): You want me to mind 
—don’t you—don’t you? 

Louise: Oh, Hubert—please don’t look like that- 

Hubert: You want everything—everything in the 
world, you always have. 
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Louise: You’re pitying yourself. How beastly of 
you to be so weak, how contemptible of youl 

Clara: Louisel 

Louise: I’ve been faithful to you all these years, we 
stopped being in love with each other ages ago—we 
became a habit—a well-ordered, useful, social habit. 
Have you been as faithful to me as I have to you? 

Karl: That’s nothing to do with us—what’s the use 
of arguing? 

Hejoins the group again . 

Louise: Answer me. Have you? 

Hubert: No. 

Clara: Hubert! 

Louise: Fair’s fair. 

Clara: Hubert! Louisel 

Louise: Do stop saying Hubert and Louise, Clara, 
it’s maddening. 

Karl: What is all this? Can’t you keep to the point 
both of you? What does it matter whether he’s been 
faithful to you or not, or you to him either? You’re not 
in love with each other any more, that’s clear enough, 
and even if you were this forked lightning that has 
struck Louise and me would shatter it—scorch it out of 
existence- 

Clara: Forked lightning indeed! 

Karl: Earthquake then, tidal wave, cataclysm! 

Hubert: I’ve never not loved you, Louise. 

Louise {irritably)-. I know that perfectly weE. I’m 
deeply attached to you, too. I hated it when you had 
your tiresome Httle affairs on the side- 

Hubert: With your heart? 

Louise: Of course not. Don’t be so damned senti¬ 
mental. You haven’t come near my heart for years. 
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Clara: If Hubert doesn’t strike you in a minute, I 
will 

Ippaga comes out of the dance-room with an empty 
tray. 

Karl: Boy, bring four whisky-and-sodas. 

Ippaga: Yes, sir. 

Louise: They’re called Stengahs here. 

Karl: Four Stengahs then. 

Clara: I’d rather have lemonade. 

Karl: You seem bent on complicating everything. 
(To Ippaga.) Four Stengahs. 

Ippaga: Yes, sir. 

He goes off. 

Louise: Karl, where were we? 

Hubert: Nowhere—nowhere at all. (He turns away.) 

Karl (to Hubert): Listen, Charteris—I know you 
won’t believe me, or even care, but I really am dread¬ 
fully sorry, about all this—not about falling in love, 
that’s beyond being sorry about, but that it should 
happen to be your wife- 

Hubert: Who are you, where do you come from? 

Karl: My name is Karl Sandys. I come from 
Hampshire. My father is Admiral Sandys- 

Louise: Dear darling, I wouldn't mind if he were 
only a bosun’s mate. 

Karl: I know you wouldn’t, sweetheart, but I must 
explain to your husband- 

Clara: How you can have the impertinence to be 
flippant, Louise, at a moment like this- 

Louise: There’s never been a moment like 
this, never before in the history of the world—I’m 
delirious. 

Hubert (to Karl): Please go on. _ 
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Karl: I was in the Navy myself but I was axed in 
1924. 

Louise: What’s axed? 

Karl: Kicked out. 

Louise: Oh dear, whatever for? 

Hubert: Never mind that, I understand, go on. 

Karl: I’m now in the shipping business. I represent 
the I.M.C.L. 

Louise: What in God’s name is the I.M.C.L.? 

Hubert: Imperial Malayan China Line. 

Karl: Passenger and Freight. 

Hubert: I know. 

Karl: I’ve come from Singapore, I’ve been inter¬ 
viewing our agents in Pendarla- 

Hubert: Littlejohn Thurston and Company? 

Karl: Littlejohn Thurston and Company. 

Louise (to Clara): Littlejohn Thurston and Com¬ 
pany. 

Karl: I flew up here in the morning plane because 
I wanted to see a little of the country before I sail on 
Wednesday. 

Louise: Wednesday! 

Hubert: Are you married? 

Karl: I was, but we were divorced in 1927. 

Louise: Oh, Karl. Did you love her? 

Karl: Of course I did. 

Louise: The moment’s changed—I’m not delirious 
any more—I can’t think of you ever having loved 
anybody else- 

Hubert: Have you any money? 

Karl: Not very much—enough. 

Louise: What was her name? 

Karl: Ayleen. 
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SCENE I 


Louise: You mean Eileen. 

Karl: I do not, I mean Ayleen—A-y-l-e-e-n. 

Louise: Vety affected. 

Karl: It’s you I love, more than anyone in the 
world, past or future- 

Louise; Oh, Karl! 

Hubert (sharply)-. Please—just a moment—both of 
you. 

Karl: I’m sorry. That was inconsiderate. 

Hubert: I’m trying to be as detached as possible. It 
isn’t easy. 

Louise: I know it isn’t, it’s beastly for you, I do see 
that. 

Clara: You’re all being so charming to each other 
it’s positively nauseating. 

Louise: My dear Clara, just because your late hus¬ 
band was vaguely connected with the Indian Army, 
there is no reason for you to be so set on blood¬ 
letting— 

Clara: I’m not—I should like to say- 

Louise: You’re no better than a Tricoteuse. 

Karl: What’s a Tricoteuse? 

Louise: One of those horrid old things in the French 
Revolution with knitting-needles, 

Hubert: All this is beside the point. 

Louise: Clara’s been beside the point for years. 

Karl: Dearest, I want you so, 

Louise: Oh, Karl! 

Clara: This is disgusting- 

Hubert: You’d much better go home, Clara-- 

Clara: I’ve told you before I shall do no such thing, 
I’m apparently the only one present with the remotest 
grip on sanity. I shall stay as long as you do, Hubert. 
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Karl: Dear Mrs, Bethel. 

Clara: I beg your pardon? 

Karl: I said, “Dear Mrs. Bethel,” because I admire 
your integrity enormously and I do hope when all this 
has blown over that we shall be close friends. 

Clara: I think you’re an insufferable cad, Mr. 
Sandys. 

Louise: Blown overl Oh, Karl. 

Karl: Darling, I didn’t mean that part of it. 

Hubert: I have something to say to you, Louise. 
Will everybody please be quiet for a moment? 

Clara: Hubert, I honestly think- 

Louise: That’s exactly what you don’t do. 

Hubert: This man, whom you so abruptly love, is 
sailing on Wednesday. 

Karl: On the Euripedes. 

Louise: But the Euripedes goes to Australia, I know 
because the MacVities are going on it. 

Karl: That can’t be helped, I have to interview our 
agents in Sydney- 

Louise: We’ll have to go on another boat, I can’t 
travel in sin with the MacVities. 

Hubert: Do you really mean to go with him? 

Louise: Yes, Hubert. 

Clara: You’re stark staring mad all of you; Hubert, 
for God’s sake- 

Hubert: Excuse me- {Gently.) Louise, how true 

is this to you? 

Louise: Oh, Hubert, don’t be too kind. 

Hubert: Will it be worth it? 

Louise: Oh yes, yes, of course it will—it must! 

Hubert: What has happened exactly—how do you 
know so surely, so soon? 
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SCENE I 


SONG: “WE WERE DANCING” 


Verse i 


If you can 

Imagine my embarrassment when you politely asked 
me to explain 
Man to man 

I cannot help but feel conventional apologies are all 
in vain. 

You must see 

We’ve stepped into a dream that’s set us free 
Don’t think we planned it 
Please understand it. 


Refrain 


We were dancing 

And the gods must have found it entrancing 

For they smiled 

On a moment undefiled 

By the care and woe 

That mortals know. 

We were dancing 

And the music and lights were enhancing 
Our desire 

When the World caught on fire 
He and I were dancing. 
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Verst 2 

Love lay in wait for us 
Twisted our fate for us 
No one warned us 
Reason scorned us 
Time stood still 
In that first strange thrill. 
Destiny knew of us 
Guided the two of us 
How could we 
Refuse to see 
That wrong seemed right 
On this lyrical enchanted night 
Logic supplies no laws for it 
Only one cause for it. 


Repeat Refrain 
We were dancing . . . etc. 


Louise: We were dancing—somebody introduced 
us, I can’t remember who, we never heard each other’s 
names—it was a waltz—and in the middle of it we 
looked at each other—he said just now that it was 
forked lightning, an earthquake, a tidal wave, 
cataclysm, but it was more than all those things— 
much more—my heart stopped, and with it the world 
stopped too—there was no more land or sea or sky, 
there wasn’t even any more music—I saw in his eyes a 
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strange infinity—only just him and me together for ever 
and ever—and—ever- 

She faints. Karl catches her in his arms. 

Ippaga enters with a tray of drinks. 

Tppaga: Stengahs, sir. 

Karl: Bring them here, quick. 

Karl lowers Louise gently into a chair and kneels 
beside her with his artn under her head. Hubert kneels 
on the other side of her. Clara kneels in front of her and 
endeavours to make her swallow a little whisky. After a 
moment her eyelids flutter and she moves her head. 

The dance music which has been playing intermittently 
throughout the scene comes to an end, there is the sound of 
applause, then it strikes up the National Anthem. 

Louise (weakly)-. GoodGodl God Save the King! 

She staggers to her feet supported by Karl. The 
others rise also and they all stand to attention as the 
ligpts fade on the scene. 


Scene II 

When the lights come up on the scene, Clara, Hubert, 
Louise and Karl are all sitting in attitudes of extreme 
weariness. There is a table near them on which are the 
remains of bacon and eggs and sandwiches. Ippaga is 
lying on the floor on the right, fast asleep. Dawn is 
breaking and the stage gets lighter and lighter as the scene 
progresses. Louise, in a state of drooping exhaustion, 
is arranging her face in the mirror from her handbag 
which Hubert is bolding tip for her. 
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Louise ( petulantly ): —But surely you could interview 
your agents in Sydney another time- 

Karl: I can’t see why I should alter the whole course 
of my career just because of the MacVities. 

Louise: It isn’t only the MacVities, it’s Australia. 

Karl: What’s the matter with Australia? 

Louise: I don’t know, that’s what’s worrying me. 

Hubert: Haven’t you got any agents anywhere 
else? 

Karl: There’s Havermeyer, Turner and Price in 
Johannesburg but I’ve seen them. 

Louise: You could see them again, couldn’t you? 
It’s not much to ask. 

Karl: If I start giving in to you now, darling, we 
shall never have a moment’s peace together. 

Clara: Well I wish you’d make up your minds 
where you’re going and when, it’s very early and I’m 
tired. 

Louise: You’ve been wonderfully patient, both of 
you—I’m tired too. 

Hubert: Would you like another sandwich, dear? 
There are three left. 

Louise (patting his hand): No thank you, Hubert, 
they’re filthy. 

Karl: I’d like to say too how grateful I am to you, 
you’ve been understanding and direct and absolutely 
first-rate over the whole business. 

Hubert: I’m terribly fond of Louise, I always have 
been. 

Clara: Fortunately Hubert’s leave is almost due so 
we shan’t have to face too much unpleasantness in the 
Colony. 

Hubert: What time does your plane leave? 
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SCENE II 


Karl (glancing at bis watch): Seven-thirty—it’s now a 
quarter to six. 

Louise: 1*11 come by the night train and join you in 
Pendarla in the morning. 

Hubert: I shall miss you dreadfully, Louise. 

Louise: I shall miss you, too. 

Karl: I’m not sure that I shan’t miss you, too. 

Louise: Oh, dear, I do wish it didn’t have to be 
Australia. 

Karl: Now then, Louisel 

Clara: Some parts of Australia can be lovely. 

Louise: Yes, but will they? 

Clara: And there’s always New Zealand. 

Karl: I haven’t any agents in New Zealand. 

Louise: I shall have to write to mother and explain. 
I’m afraid it will be dreadfully muddling for her. 

Hubert: Serve her right. 

Louise: Hubert! It’s not like you to be unchivalrous 
about mother. 

Hubert: Now that you’re leaving me the situation 
has changed. 

Louise: Yes. You’re quite right. I do see that. 

Hubert: Without wishing to wound you, Louise, I 
should like to take this opportunity of saying that she 
lacks charm to a remarkable degree. 

Louise: It’s funny, isn’t it, when you think how 
attractive father was. 

Karl: This seems an ideal moment for you to 
give us a detailed description of where you lived as a 
girl. 

Louise: I do hope you’re not going to turn out to be 
testy. 

Clara: Never mind, come along, Hubert, we can’t 
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stay here any longer, the Fenwicks will be arriving to 
play golf in a minute. 

Hubert (to Louise): Do you want to come now or 
stay until his plane goes? 

Louise: I’ll stay for just a little while, send the car 
back. 

Hubert (to Karl): Would you care to come to the 
house and have a bath? 

Karl: No, thanks, I can have one here. 

Hubert: Then I shan’t be seeing you again. 

Karl: Not unless you come and see us off on the 
boat. 

Hubert: I shan’t be able to on Wednesday, I have 
to go up-country. 

Karl: Well, good-bye, then. 

Hubert: Good-bye. 

They shake hands. 

Try to make her happy, won’t you? 

Karl: I’ll do my best. 

Hubert: Clara- 

Clara (to Karl): Good-bye. 

Karl: Good-bye. 

Clara: I wish my husband were alive. 

Karl: Why? 

Clara: Because he’d horsewhip you and, Tricoteuse 
or no Tricoteuse, I should enjoy it keenly. 

Karl: Thank you very much. 

Clara and Hubert^ off. 

Louise gets up and goes to the veranda rail, she 
leans on it and looks out at the sea. 

Louise: I feel as if I’d been run over. 

Karl (Joining her)-. Dearest. 

Louise: Don’t. 
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Karl: Don’t what? 

Louise: Don’t call me dearest, just for a minute. 
Karl: I love you so. 

Louise: We ought to be able to see Sumatra really 
at this time of the morning. 

Karl: I don’t want to see Sumatra. 

Louise: I think I will have another sandwich after 
all. 

Karl: All right. 

They come down from the rail and pensively take a 
sandwich each. 

Louise: Are you happy? 

Karl: Wildly happy. Are you? 

Louise: Dear Karll 
Karl: What’s the matter? 

Louise: You’re doing splendidly. 

Karl: Don’t talk like that, my sweet, it’s unkind. 
Louise: Ayleen would be proud of you. 

Karl: That was worse than unkind. 

Louise: Where is it, our moment? What’s happened 
to the magic? 

Karl (sadly): I see. 

Louise: I wonder if you do really? 

Karl: Dance with me a minute. 

Louise: Very well. 

She hasn’t quite finished her sandwich so she holds it in 
' her left hand while they walto^ solemnly round the stage . 

Karl: Of course the music makes a great difference. 
Louise: There isn’t always music. 

Karl: And moonlight. 

Louise: Moonlight doesn’t last. 

They go on. dancing. The sound of a native pipe is 
heard a long way off in the distance. 
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Karl: There’s music for us. 

Louise: It’s the wrong sort. 

Karl: I wish you’d finish your sandwich. 

Louise: I have. 

Karl: Kiss me. 

Louise: My dear- 

They kiss. 

You see! 

Karl: The joke is on us. 

Louise: It was a nice joke, while it lasted. 

Karl: We’ve never even been lovers. 

Louise: I don’t want to now, do you? 

Karl: Not much. 

Louise: We missed our chance- 

Karl: Don’t talk like that, it sound so depress¬ 
ing - (They turn away from each other.) 

Louise: What’s the name of your agents in Sydney? 
Karl: Eldrich, Lincoln and Barret. 

Louise: Give them my love. 

She pats his face very gently and sweetly and goes 
quickly away. He makes a movement as if to follow her, 
then pauses and lights a cigarette. He hums for a 
moment the tune to which they were dancing and then goes 
up to the rail where he stands leaning against a post 
looking out into the morning. 

George Davies and Eva Blake come quietly, 
almost furtively on from the right; they talk in whispers. 
Eva: It’s awfully light. 

George: There’s nobody about. 

Eva: Oh, George, you’re so wonderful! 

George: Shhh! 

They kiss swiftly, 

I suppose it’s all right about the Baileys? 
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Eva: Yes, Marion promised—she’ll never say a 
word. 

George: I won’t take you right up to the house, I’ll 
just drop you off at the end of the garden—— 

Eva: Oh, George, you think of everything- 

Karl: Excuse me, is your name Eva? 

Eva: Yes. 

Karl: I congratulate youl 
Eva and George go off. 

Karl comes down and kicks Ippaga gently. 

Wake up—wake up, it’s morning- 

Ippaga stretches himself as the curtain falls. 
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THE ASTONISHED HEART 

A "Play in Six Scenes 



The Astonished Heart was produced in London at 
the Phoenix Theatre on January 9th, 1936, with’ the 
following cast of characters: 


Christian Faber 
Barbara (his wife) 
Leonora Vail 
Tim Verney 
Susan Birch 
Sir Reginald French 
Ernest 


Mr. NofiL Coward 
Miss Alison Leggatt 
Miss Gertrude Lawrence 
Mr. Anthony Pelissier 
Miss Everley Gregg 
Mr. Alan Webb 
Mr. Edward Underdown 


The action of the entire play takes place in the drawing¬ 
room of the Faber r,' flat in London. 


Scene I. Late afternoon. November 1935. 
Scene II. Late afternoon. November 1934. 
Scene III. Midnight. January 1935. 

Scene IV. Dawn. April 1933. 

Scene V. Evening. November 1935. 

Scene VI. Late afternoon. November 1935. 



Scene I 


The action of the entire play takes place in the drawing-room of 
the Fabers’^/ in London. The flat is on the top floor of 
one of the newly erected apartment buildings in the region 
of Hyde Park. The furniture is comfortable and good 
without conceding too much to prevailingfashion. On the 
left double doors lead \to the hall, dining-room and 
Barbara’s bedroom and bathroom, etc. On the right 
other double doors lead to Christian's part of the flat, 
his bedroom, consulting-room and office. 

When the curtain rises it is late afternoon in November 
1935. The lights are on but the curtains have not been 
drawn and Barbara is standing looking out of the 
window into the foggy dusk. She is a tranquil, intelligent 
woman of about thirty-six or seven. Her back is to the 
room and she is drumming her fingers on the window pane. 
Susan Birch is seated on the sofa with her hands 
clasped on her lap. Her age is somewhere between thirty 
andforty and she is plainly and efficiently dressed as befits 
a secretary. She is sitting very still although occasionally 
she bites her lip nervously. Tim Verney, a nice-looking 
man in the early thirties, is standing in front of the fire¬ 
place on the right smoking a cigarette. There is an air of 
strain in the room as though any one of them might cry 
out at any moment. The silence is broken by Barbara. 

Barbara: It looks terribly dreary out, but it’s like 
that anyhow, at this time of year, isn’t it? 
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THE ASTONISHED HEART SCENE I 

Tim: Yes. 

Barbara: The traffic seems slower than usual- 

I expect that’s my imagination. 

Tim: Don’t you think you’d better come away from 
the window now? 

Barbara: Yes, I suppose I had. 

She comes slowly down and sits on the sofa next to 
Susan. 

Don’t worry, Tim, about the window I mean, it’s 
something we’ve got to get used to like everything else 
—part of the whole thing. 

Tim: Yes, I know. 

Barbara (to Susan): She answered the telephone 
herself, didn’t she? 

Susan ( with an effort ): Yes. 

Barbara: She ought to be here by now. 

Susan ( looking at her wrist-watch)-. Yes—yes, she 
ought. 

Barbara: I suppose Ernest would be shocked if we 
had a cocktail, wouldn’t he? 

Tim: That doesn’t matter. 

Barbara (almost irritably ): I know it doesn’t matter, 
Tim, I was only thinking how funny it is that whether 
Ernest should be shocked or not shocked, should come 
into my mind at all—will you ring for him? 

Tim: All right. (He rings the bell by the fireplace.) 

Barbara impulsively patting Susan’s handy. I expect 
you thinkl’m talking too much. 

Susan ( trying to smile)-. No, I don’t, dear. 

Barbara: Talking’s useful, it makes a little noise but 
not too much, just enough to distract the attention- 

Susan: I know. (Shegets up.) 

Barbara: What is it? 
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Susan: I thought perhaps I’d better go into the 
office. 

Barbara: No, don’t, sit down again, stay with us. 

Susan: Very well. (She sits down again.) 

Ernest, the butler , enters. 

Ernest: You rang, madame? 

Barbara: Make a cocktail will you, Ernest, a Dry 
Martini I think, don’t you, Tim? 

Tim (absently): Yes, a Dry Martini. 

Ernest: Very good, madame. 

Barbara: When Mrs. Vail arrives—I’m—I’m ex¬ 
pecting her- (Her voice breaks slightly.) 

Ernest: Yes, madame. 

He goes out. 

Barbara: That was silly of me, wasn’t it?—Un¬ 
necessary—he knew perfectly well we were expecting 
her- 

Tim: She’s probably held up in the traffic. 

Barbara: Yes, it’s bad at this time of day—I’d like a 
cigarette, Susan, there’s a box just by you. 

Susan silently hands her the box and she takes a 
cigarette and lights it. 

Tim: Poor woman. 

Barbara: Leonora? Yes—it’s awful for her. 

Susan (bitterly): She’ll get over it. 

Barbara: So shall we I expect—in time. 

Susan: It doesn’t matter to her, not really, not like it 
matters to us—she’ll cry a lot and be beautifully heart¬ 
broken— 

Barbara: Don’t be unkind. 

Susan (violently): I hate her. 

Barbara (turning away): Oh, don’t, Susan—what’s 
the use of that- 
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Susan: I don’t care -whether it’s any use or not—I 
hate her, more than I’ve ever hated anyone in my whole 
life- 

Barbara: You might just as well hate a piece of 
notepaper, because someone’s written something cruel 
on it. 

Sir Reginald French comes through the double 
doors on the right. He is an authoritative, elderly surgeon. 

Sir Reginald: She hasn’t arrived yet? 

Tim: She’s on her way. 

Sir Reginald: Good. (He turns to go again.) 

Barbara: There isn’t much time is there? 

Sir Reginald (gently)-. No, I’m afraid not. 

Barbara: Is he—conscious? 

Sir Reginald: Only for a brief moment, every now 
and then, 

Barbara: It’s then that he asks for her? In those 
brief moments? 

Sir Reginald: Yes. 

Barbara: I’ll send her straight in when she comes. 

Sir Reginald: Do, my dear. 

He goes out. 

Susan: Oh God! (She breaks down and cries softly.) 

Barbara ( putting her arm round her)-. Don’t, dear. 

Tim: Shut up, Susan. 

Susan: I can’t help it—it would have been much 
better if only you’d let me go into the office when I 
wanted to. 

Barbara: I’d rather you cried here with us than all 
by yourself in there. 

Susan (dabbing her eyes): I’m all right now. 

Barbara: Don’t make too much of an effort, Susan, 
it’s a dreadful strain—I’d cry if I could—tears are fine, a 
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little relief—they let the grief out for a minute or two— 
I envy them- 

Ernest enters with a tray on which is a cocktail- 
shaker and four glasses. 

Here are the cocktails. Put them on the small table, 
Ernest—Tim, you pour them out—thank you, Ernest. 
Ernest puts down the tray and goes out . Tim gives 
the shaker a couple of extra shakes and pours out a 
cocktail for each of them. They take them in silence. 

Tim (drinking): He’s certainly made it dry enough. 
Barbara (sipping hers and smiling faintly ): Strong 

enough too—oh, dear- 

There is the sound of the front door-bell. They all 
jump slightly. 

Tim: Here she is—at last- 

Barbara (suddenly): How extraordinary—d’you see 
what I mean? It’s the same, exactly the same as a year 
ago—you were there, Tim, just where you are now, 
with a cocktail glass in your hand—you were there, 
Susan, only you had your glasses on and a packet of 
papers in your lap—don’t you remember—the first time 

she ever came into this room-? 

Ernest opens the door and announces: Mrs. Vail 
as the lights fade. 


Scene It 

When the lights come up on the scene Barbara, Tim, Susan 
and Ernest are all in the same positions as the preceding 
scene. Susan is wearing glasses and has a packet of 
papers in her lap, her jumper is blue instead of grey. 
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Barbara is wearing a tea gown. Tim is in the same 

suit but wearing a different tie. 

Ernest ( announcing ): Mrs. Vail. 

Leonora Vail enters. She is a lovely creature of 
about thirty, exquisitely dressed and with great charm of 
manner. 

Barbara (, greeting her): My dear—after all these 
years- 

Leonora: Isn’t it lovely? 

They kiss affectionately. 

Barbara: Bring some fresh cocktails, Ernest. 

Ernest: Yes, madarne. 

He goes out. 

Barbara ( introducing her): This is Susan Birch, 
Chris’s right hand and this is Tim Verney, Chris’s left 
hand—or perhaps it’s the other way round—settle it 
among yourselves—Leonora Vail—Ames that was- 

Leonora: Leonora Ames, terrible at games! Do 
you remember? 

Barbara: Of course I do. 

They both laugh. 

Leonora (shaking hands with Susan): How do you do? 

Susan: How do you do? 

Leonora (shaking hands with Tim): I think Barbara 
wrote that beastly litde rhyme herself. 

Tim (smiling): Was it true? 

Leonora: Absolutely. 

Barbara: I can’t possibly say you haven’t changed a 
bit, you’ve changed more thoroughly than anyone I’ve 
ever seen- 

Leonora: Having our hair up makes a great 
difference. 
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Barbara: Your voice has changed too, but I 
recognised it on the telephone. 

Leonora: I’d have known yours anywhere. 

Tim: Have a cocktail, it’s mostly water now— 
perhaps you’d rather wait for a fresh one. 

Leonora: That’ll do beautifully to start with. 

He pours out a cocktail and she holds it up towards 
Barbara. 

The nastiest girl in the school. 

Barbara {laughing)'. But the best King Lear. 

Leonora (also laughing): Oh, of course—I’d forgotten 
that. 

Barbara: I foresee a flood of reminiscence. 

Tim: So do I—come along, Susan, we’d better go. 

Barbara: No, don’t go—you can bear it, Tim, 
you’ll probably discover a lot of useful little psycho¬ 
logical echoes from my childhood- 

Susan ( rising): I must go anyhow—all these have to 
be dealt with. (She indicates the papers in her hand.) 

Tim: Is there a patient in there now? 

Susan (glancing at her watch)-. Yes, but her time’s nearly 
up. 

Leonora (to Barbara): Does he work all day long, 
your husband? 

Barbara: Yes, most of the night as well sometimes. 

Leonora: What’s he like? 

Barbara: Horrible. 

Leonora: I sympathise, mine was an absolute 
darling, so much so that I divorced him after eighteen 
months- 

Susan: Good-bye, Mrs. Vail. 

Leonora: Good-bye. 

Tim: We shall probably meet again very soon. 
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Leonora: I hope so. 

Barbara: Tell Chris to come in for a second if he 
can when he’s got rid of his patient. 

Tim: All right. 

He and Susanna out. 

Leonora: What a nice man. 

Barbara: Tim's a dear, he’s extremely brilliant, too, 
Chris thinks the world of him. 

Leonora: He must be wonderful. 

Barbara: Who, Chris? 

Leonora: Yes, a little frightening though I should 
think. 

Barbara (smiling): Oh no, he’s not in the least 
frightening—he gets a bit abstracted every now and 
then—when he’s working too hard. 

Leonora: Dear Barbara, how nice this is—how long 
ago is it?- 

Barbara: Seventeen —no eighteen years—I’m thirty- 
five now, I left long before you did- 

Leonora: I remember missing you dreadfully. 

Barbara: It was after the war when you went to 
America? 

Leonora: Yes, just after. Father left Brazil in 1918 
and at the beginning of 1919 we went to Washington. 

Barbara: When were you married? 

Leonora: Oh, a long while after, several years. 

Barbara: Was he really such a—a darling? 

Leonora: Oh, it was all horrid. He was much older 
than me, very rich—fortunately—that’s all there was to 
it really. 

Barbara: And you never wanted to marry again? 

Leonora: I wanted to once, but it wasn’t possible, 

everything went wrong- 
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Ernest comes in with fresh cocktails. 

Barbara: I’m so sorry. 

Leonora: I minded horribly at the time but I travelled 
a bit and got over it, it’s a long -while ago anyhow. 

Barbara: How long have you been in England? 

Leonora: Only two weeks—I’ve got a darling little 
house, only rented of course, I moved in on Monday— 
when will you come and dine? 

Barbara: Whenever you like. 

Leonora: And your husband, Chris? 

Barbara: I’m sure he’d love to but it all depends, 
you can never count on him- 

Leonora: I’m longing to see him. 

Ernest having deposited the cocktail shaker on the 
tray , goes out, taking with him the empty one. 

Barbara: He’ll probably come in soon for a moment. 

Leonora: Is it never more than a moment? 

Barbara: Oh, yes—not quite as bad as that—but 
being married to eminence requires a little forbearance, 
especially if the eminence is dear to you. 

Leonora: No holidays? 

Barbara: Yes—last year we got a full month—we 
went to Italy, Como first and then down to Venice, it 
was lovely. He got a bit restive during the last week, 
but I persuaded him to stay the course. 

Leonora: I should be jealous I think. 

Barbara: Jealous? 

Leonora: But you’re better balanced than I am— 
less emotional—you always were-- 

Barbara: It would be tiresome to go on being 
emotional after twelve years of marriage. (She gives her a 
cocktail .) 

Leonora: I don’t really want another. 
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Barbara: Come on—one mote— I will too. 

Leonora: All tight. 

Barbara: Old times. (She drinks.) 

Leonora: Old times. (She drinks.) What does he do 
exactly? 

Barbara: Chtis? 

Leonora: Yes. 

Barbara (gently): He’s only one of the most cele¬ 
brated psychiatrists in the world, dear. 

Leonora (laughing): I know that—be patient with 
me—psychiatrist is only a word to me—it’s nothing to 
do with bone-setting, is it? 

Barbara (laughing too): No, nothing whatever— 
you’re thinking of osteopathy- 

Leonora: No, I’m not, it’s something like psy¬ 
chiatrist—another word. 

Barbara: Chiropracter. 

Leonora: That’s it. 

Barbara: You’d better not mention that to Chris, 
he doesn’t approve of chiropracters at all- 

Leonora: What’s a psychiatrist then? 

Barbara: Someone who cures diseases of the 
mind- 

Leonora: Oh, repressions and inhibitions and all 
that sort of thing. 

Barbara: Yes, all that sort of thing. 

Leonora: How exciting. 

Barbara: Yes, more interesting than exciting. 

Leonora: You have a superior look in your eye, 
Barbara, and I resent it deeply. 

Barbara: I’m sorry, dear. 

Leonora: I know I’m idiotic really, but it’s most 
tactless of you to remind me of it. How does he start his 
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treatments? Just a series of embarrassing questions? 

Barbara: Frightfully embarrassing. 

Leonora: I’ve read about it in books. You have to 
remember sinister little episodes of your childhood— 
falling in love with the cook—or being frightened by a 
goat—then you have to determine the cook or sublimate 
the goat or something, and you go away completely 
cured and sleep like a top. 

Barbara: I see that your ignorance was only an 
affectation, you have the whole thing in a nutshell. 

Leonora: It must be fascinating work, unearthing 
everybody’s rattling little skeletons and fitting them 
together like Meccano. What about himself? 

Barbara: How do you mean? 

Leonora: Does he know all about himself right 
from the beginning? Is everything cut and dried and 
accounted for? 

Barbara: I expect so. 

Leonora: And you? Has he a chart of you hanging 
up over his desk? 

Barbara: He doesn’t need a chart of me, Leonora. 

Leonora: Something in your manner tells me that 
I’ve gone too far—oh dear—I didn’t meant to—don’t 
be cross. 

Barbara ( smiling ): I’m not in the least cross. 

Leonora: I suppose he’d know all about me in a 
minute, wouldn’t he? The very first second he clapped 
eyes on me. 

Barbara: Certainly. 

Leonora: How terrifying. 

Barbara: Don’t pretend, Leonora, I’m perfectly 
sure you’re not terrified of anyone. 

Leonora: Do his patients fall in love with him? 
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Barbara: Practically always. 

Leonora: Don’t you hate that? 

Barbara: You are funny, Leonora? 

Leonora: Ami? Nicely funny or nastily funny? 

Barbara: Charmingly funny. 

Leonora: Oh dear, I can’t wait to see him, do tell 
someone to hurry him up, I shall have to go in a minute. 
He hasn’t got a moustache, has he? 

Barbara: No. 

Leonora: Beard? 

Barbara: No beard. 

Leonora: Tall or short? 

Barbara: Short. 

Leonora: Fat? 

Barbara: Not exactly fat, let’s say a litde podgy. 

Leonora: Oh, Barbara! 

Barbara: He has very little chance of getting 
exercise you see, still he does his best with those things 
in the bathroom- 

Leonora ( horrified ): What things? 

Barbara: You know, they’re attached to the wall 
and you gasp and strain and they snap back again—he 
has a rowing machine too. 

Leonora: I know, I’ve seen them in gymnasiums 
on ships. 

Barbara: He finds it very effecdve. 

Leonora: You’re lying, aren’t you? 

Barbara: Yes, Leonora. 

Leonora: I suppose he’s eight feet high and 
absolutely bewitching. 

Barbara: If you care for long black moustaches, yes. 

Leonora: I’ve made up my mind to fall in love with 
him on sight. 
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Barbara: He’s quite used to that. 

Leonora: You’re positively smug about him, 
Barbara—tell me seriously—do you really adore him? 

Barbara: I love him very much, 

Leonora: How marvellous. And does he love you? 

Barbara: Really, Leonoral 

Leonora: I know I’m behaving badly, but it seems 
so funny- 

Barbara: What seems so funny? 

Leonora: I know what I mean, but it’s awfully 
difficult to explain. 

Barbara (drily): Don’t try. 

Leonora: Darling, I think I’d like just another litde 
sip if there’s any more in the shaker- 

Barbara: It’s practically full- 

Barbara refills her glass. Christian Faber comes 
into the room. He is aboutforty years old , tall and thin. 
He moves quickly and decisively as though there was never 
quite enough time for all he had to do. 

Leonora: Atlastl 

Chris (surprised): What? 

Barbara: This is Mrs. Vail, Chris, one of my oldest 
friends, we were at school together- 

Ciiris (absently): Oh—how do you do. (He shakes 
hands.) 

Barbara: Cocktail? 

Chris: No, I’ve got some more work to do. 

Leonora: I think it only fair that you should know 
that until Barbara disillusioned me I thought that you 
were a chiropracter. 

Chris (smiling perfunctorily): Did you really? (To 
Barbara.) Listen, dear, we are dining with Mary 
to-night, aren’t we? 
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Barbara: Yes. 

Chris: Well, you go without me and tell her I’ll 
come in for coffee- 

Barbara {laughing)-. She knows that already, darling, 
she told me on the telephone this morning. 

Chris {with a smile)-. Mary is one of the most sensible 
women I know. 

Leonora {with slightly forced impudence)-. I also thought 
you had a long moustachel 

Chris {not quite understanding)-. What-? 

Barbara {quickly): Moustache, dear, Leonora 
thought you had a moustache. 

Chris {with a completely empty senile ): Oh, no—I 
haven’t a moustache. 

He bows politely and goes out. 

Leonora: I’d rather he was a chiropracter. 

Barbara: Nevermind. 

Leonora: He didn’t even see me, I do think it’s a 
shame. 

Barbara: He saw you all right. 

Leonora: You’re being superior again, how odious 
of you. 

Barbara: When do you want us to come and 
dine? 

Leonora: I shan’t even ask him, I like the other 
young man much better, Tim whatever his name was, 
bring him instead—next Wednesday? 

Barbara {going to her book on the desk): Wait a 
minute. 

Leonora: Do you want to go to a play or just sit 
and talk? 

Barbara: I don’t mind a bit, whichever you like— 
but I’d rather make it Thursday. 
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Leonora: All right—Thursday—we’ll decide 

whether to go out or not later. 

Barbara: That’ll be lovely. 

Leonora: I really must go now- 

Barbara: You’re sure you wouldn’t like to stay and 
have your bones set or anything? 

Leonora: No, I’ve given up the whole idea. 

Barbara: 'What whole idea? 

Leonora: About falling madly in love with your 
husband and him falling madly in love with me and 
then me having a lovely ‘old friends together’ scene 
with you and everyone behaving beautifully and 
making sacrifices all round- 

Barbara: You were always romantic, even at school, 
do you remember Monsieur Brachet? 

Leonora: I adored him, didn’t I? But still he was 
rather sweet. 

Barbara: His eyes were very dose together. 

Leonora: Practically two in one, darling, but charm 
—that’s what counts, darling- 

Barbara: What’s your telephone number? 

Leonora: You’re not going to put me off, are 
you? 

Barbara: Don’t be so silly, of course not. 

Leonora: Kensington 3382. 

Barbara (scribbling it down): Kensington 3382. 

Leonora: I’ll expect you on Thursday—about 
eight. t 

Barbara: Do you really want me to ask Tim? 

Leonora: Of course, he’s an angel, and bring your 
old chiropodist too if he’ll come- 

Barbara ( laughing, as they go out): I’ll try to persuade 
him- 
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Their voices are heard talking and laughing in the hall. 
Tim comes in and goes over to the desk , he rummages 
about on it. Barbara returns. 

Barbara: Oh, Tim, you made me jump. What are 
you doing? 

Tim: Is there a Bible in the house? 

Barbara: I suppose there must be somewhere. 
Whatever do you want it for? 

Tim: Chris wants a quotation to use in his lecture on 
Friday- 

Barbara: Does he know a special one-? 

Tim: Vaguely—something in Deuteronomy- 

Ernest enters. 

Barbara: Have you got a Bible, Ernest? 

Ernest: I think the cook has one, madame. 

Barbara: Ask her if she’ll lend it to me for a 
minute, will you? 

Ernest: Very good, madame. 

He goes out. 

Barbara: Isn’t she lovely? 

Tim: Who? The cook? 

Barbara: No, don’t be so silly, Leonora. 

Tim: Very smooth and shiny. 

Barbara: Didn’t you like her? 

Tim: Yes, I suppose so, I only saw her for a moment. 
Barbara: She loved you at first sight, she wants you 
to dine with her on Thursday. 

Tim: GoodGodl 

Barbara: It’s all right, I shall be there to protect you. 
Tim: I hate dinner parties. 

Barbara: You mustn’t be disagreeable, 

Ernest re-enters with a Bible . 

Ah, thank you, Ernest. 
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Ernest: Have you finished with the cocktail things, 
madame? 

Barbara: Yes, thank you. 

Ernest takes the cocktail tray array as Susan 
enters. 

Susan: Did you find one? 

Tim: Yes, it’s the cook’s. 

Susan: It’s Moses, Deuteronomy twenty some¬ 
thing-It starts with “The Lord shall smite 

thee-” 

They look through the Bible together. 

Susan (to Barbara): It’s for his paper on the 
Development of Psychopathology starting with 
Hippocrates- 

Tim: This must be it- (He reads.) “The Lord 

shall smite thee with madness, and blindness, and 
astonishment of the heart.” 

Susan: Yes, that’s it. 

She takes the Bible and goes off as the lightsfade. 


Scene HI 

When the lights come up on the scene, Chris and Leonora 
are discovered standing by the fireplace, his arms are 
round her and he is kissing her. She is wearing a 
diaphanous evening gown, he, a dinner jacket. About two 
months have passed since the preceding scene. The time is 
after midnight. There is a tray of sandwiches and drinks 
on the small table by the sofa. She detaches herself from 
his drms and moves away. 

Leonora (in a strained voice)’. I must go. 
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Chris (quietly)-. Must you? 

Leonora: Of course. 

Chris: Isn’t that rather inconsistent? 

Leonora: Yes— I suppose it is. 

Chris: What’s the matter? 

Leonora: I didn’t mean it to be like this - 

Chris: Don’t go away from me yet. 

Leonora: I must. 

Chris: Do you want to? 

Leonora (softly)-. No. 

Chris: Come back to my arms, it’s cold over here 
by the fire. 

Leonora (with her face turned away from him): I lied 
just now when I said I didn’t mean it to be like this. 

Chris: Does it matter? 

Leonora: Yes—it matters dreadfully- 

Chris (moving towards her): My dear'- 

Leonora (with panic in her voice): Please stay there. 

Chris (stopping): Very well. 

Leonora (with a rush): I did mean it to be like this 
but—but not quite like this— I mean—it was all a trick 
—I planned it—the first day I came, you remember, 
when you snubbed me—1 teased you about it at dinner 
to-night—I made up my mind then to make you fall in 
love with me—now I wish I hadn’t—I feel cheap— I 
feel frightened— I wish with all my heart I hadn’t. 

Chris (with a smile): I think it was rather a gay trick. 
Don’t be upset. There’s nothing to be upset about. 
Let’s sit down quietly and have a drink. 

He comes over to the sofa and pours out a drink. 

Will you have one? 

Leonora: No, thank you. 

Chris (sitting): Do come and sit down. 
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Leonora: Now you’re treating me like a patient. 

Chris: Only because you’re behaving like one. 

Leonora: I see. (She laughs suddenly.) 

Chris: That’s better. 

Leonora: Give me a cigarette. ( She sits down next to 
him.) 

Chris: Here. (He lights one for her.) You’re a lovely 
creature. 

Leonora: I’m all right outside, but I’m not very 
pleased with myself inside at the moment. 

Chris: Pangs of conscience are tiresome, Leonora, 
they’re also exceedingly bad for you. 

Leonora: I’m feeling better now. 

Chris: I gather that the trick is on again. 

Leonora (sharply)'. That was unkind. 

Chris: You’re very touchy. 

Leonora: What about Barbara? 

Chris: She’s very well, thank you—I had a letter 
from her this morning. 

Leonora: Are you in love with her? 

Chris: What on earth did you say that for? 

Leonora: Are you in love with her? 

Chris: You’re behaving like a patient again. 

Leonora: Are you? 

Chris: Barbara has nothing to do with this. 

Leonora: You’re certainly not in love with me. 

Chris: You have lovely eyes, but there’s a little 
sadness in them, a little disappointment, I could tell 
your fortune by your eyes—shall I? 

Leonora: I’d rather you didn’t. 

Chris: And your nose- 

Leonora: I’d rather you didn’t mention my nose at 
all. 
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Chris: It’s the most unwise nose I’ve ever seen. 

Leonora: Do stop. 

Chris: Then there’s your mouth- 

Leonora: I must go- 

Chris: You’d be astounded if you knew how 
desperately I want to kiss your mouth—again- 

Leonora: Please, Chris- 

Chris: You’re so foolish, up on your romantic high 
horse—how often have you ridden it wildly until it 
went lame and you had to walk home? 

Leonora: Often enough to teach me never to do it 
again. 

Chris: That’s what made the sadness in your eyes— 
you should never have left school, it was a grave 
mistake. 

Leonora: You win. 

Chris: Do I? 

Leonora: I knew you would—quite early in the 
evening I knew. 

Chris: Has it been a happy evening—for you? 

Leonora: No, not really—rather strained. 

Chris: Were you really angry—that first time we met? 

Leonora: Yes—I think I was. 

Chris: I didn’t mean to be rude. 

Leonora: You certainly did. 

Chris: Yes, now I come to think of it, I did. 

Leonora: Why? 

Chris: You irritated me, you were so conscious of 
how absolutely beautiful you looked. 

Leonora: I never thought that. 

Chris: Your manner demanded attention insistently, 
like a child banging its spoon on the table, making a 
clamour—yelling for more- 
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Leonora: How horrid that sounds. 

Chris: Quite natural though, I expect you’ve always 
been spoilt. 

Leonora: No, I haven’t. 

Chris: Have you had many lovers? 

Leonora {looking down) : N o—not many. 

Chris: And the few—whoever they were—did you 
love them? 

Leonora: Please don’t be quite so—clinical. 

Chris ( impulsively ): Forgive me— I wanted to know. 

Leonora: I loved somebody once—very much— 
never so much before—and never so much since. 

Chris: I see. 

Leonora: I know you think my conscience is tire¬ 
some and, considering how obviously I threw myself at 
you, a trifle ill-timed, but it’s there all the same and it’s 
making me uneasy—— Please listen, I’m being really 
honest now—if you and I had an—an affair—how 
much would it hurt Barbara? 

Chris: I don’t know. If she knew, I expect it would 
upset her a good deal, but it would upset her just as 
much, if not mote, if she thought we wanted to and 
were denying ourselves on her account. Barbara’s that 
sort of person. 

Leonora: You have been married twelve years. 

Chris: How naive you are. 

Leonora: Do you love her? You never answered 
me before. 

Chris: Yes, I love her deeply and truly and for 
ever. 

Leonora: I see. 

Chris: I don’t suppose you do, but it doesn’t 
matter. 
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Leonora: It matters a lot. 

Chris: What do you want? Truth or lies—reality 
or pretence? 

Leonora: How clever of you to know, without 
looking, what you have in your safe. 

Chris: Don’t be unkind to me, Leonora. 

Leonora: It’s you who are unkind to me. 

Chris: Why? In what way? 

Leonora: It’s my own fault of course- 

Chris: Entirely. 

Leonora: If you feel that it would make our—our 
flirtation any more satisfactory, I have some X-ray 
plates of my teeth. 

Chris: Stop being quarrelsome, Leonora. 

Leonora: I can’t help it, you make me angry— 
horribly angry—I want to hit out at you. 

Chris: Any other impulse at this particular stage of 
the proceedings would be abnormal. 

Leonora: You’re so superbly sure of yourself, 
aren’t you? 

Chris {seriously): No, the basis of everything I’ve 
ever learned is not being sure—not being sure of any¬ 
one or anything in the world—myself least of all- 

(He (urns away.) 

Leonora: Hand me my bag, it’s just behind you. 

Chris: What for? 

Leonora: I want to powder my—unwise nose. 

Chris (handing it to her)'. Here. 

Leonora: Thank you. 

She opens her bag and scrutinises herself in the glass 
inside it. She puts on some lipstick andpowders her nose. 
Chris watches her. 

Chris: There’s a bit of fluff on the left. 
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Leonora: I can see it. 

Chris: You mustn’t be ungracious. 

Leonora: I want to go home now. (She rises.) 
Chris ( also rising)-. I’ll take you—there’s always a 
taxi on the rank. 

Leonora: Please don’t, I’d really rather you didn’t. 
Chris: You must be mad as a hatter. 

Leonora: Why—what do you mean? 

Chris: To imagine-Oh, what’s the use- 

He suddenly crushes her in his arms and kisses her 
violently. 

Leonora: Don’t—please, Chris—don’t- (She 

struggles.) 

Chris (pressing her to him)-. Don’t be unkind—I want 
you dreadfully—you must know that—don’t leave me 
—not just yet—it wasn’t all a trick—it may have started 
as a trick, but it isn’t that now, is it? Is it? 

Leonora ( breaking away from him, breathlessly)-. Yes—• 
yes it is. 

Chris: Liar. (He takes her band.) Look at me. 
Leonora (near tears)-. No. (She turns away.) 

Chris: Please. 

He turns her slowly and looks into her eyes. 

Leonora (in a whisper)-. Well—what’s my fortune? 
Chris: You’re going to love me a little. 

Leonora (shaking her bead): That’s not enough. 
Chris: Oh, yes—yes—more than enough. 

Leonora: Are you sure? 

Chris: Oh, my dear — my dear - 

She slips into his arms again as the lights fade on the 
scene. 
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Scene IV 

It is now April , three months having passed since the preceding 
scene. The time is about five or six a.m. 

There is a greyness in the room because dawn is not far 
away. 

Barbara is sitting in a chair by the fire smoking a 
cigarette. She is wearing a dressing-gown , and there is an 
ash-tray by her side, almost filled with cigarette ends. 
She shivers slightly , then gets up and pours herself a 
brandy and soda; she returns to her chair and then her 
attention is caught by the sound of the front door opening 
softly. She closes her eyes for an instant and bites her lip 
as though she were trying to gather courage. 

Chris comes quietly in from the left; he is wearing a light 
overcoat and hat. His face is tired and strained. 

Barbara (in as ordinary a voice as she can manage)-. Hallo, 
darling! 

Chris (startled)-. Barbara! 

Barbara: I’m sorry if I made you jump. 

Chris: What on earth-? 

Barbara: I couldn’t sleep. 

Chris (switching on the lights): Oh, I see- 

Barbara: Not all the lights, Chris. 

Chris: All right. (He switches on the desk light and 
turns the others off again.) 

Barbara: Would you like a drink? 

Chris: No—no, thanks. 

Barbara: I’m having one—it’s—it’s a bit chilly. 
Chris (in a flat voice): I’m awfully sorry, darling. 
Barbara: There isn’t anything to be sorry for—I 
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mean this isn’t a scene—really it isn’t, only I do want to 
talk to you. I’ve wanted to for a long while. 

Chris: I know. 

Barbara: It’s probably a bad moment, but—but 
during the day it’s difficult—there never seems to be any 
time- 

Chris: I meant it when I said I was sorry—I am— 
desperately sorry. 

Barbara: Of course you are. Don’t be silly— I 
know that—it’s all beastly—I’m sorry, too. I’m sorry 

for you and me and—I’m even sorry for Leonora- 

{She gives a little laugh.) 

Chris ( 'noticing the ash-tray ): Have you smoked all 
those to-night? 

Barbara: Yes—it looks awfully unattractive, 
doesn’t it—like after a party- (She empties the ash¬ 

tray into the fireplace.) 

Chris ( looking away from her)’. You know about me 
loving you all the same, don’t you—more than anybody 
in the world? 

Barbara: Yes, of course I do, but I’d rather you 
didn’t go on about it just at the moment. I want so 
very much not to be emotional. 

Chris: Are you very unhappy? 

Barbara: Not any more than you, I don’t suppose. 
That’s the worst of the whole business, nobody’s having 
a good time. How is Leonora? 

Chris: She’s all right, I’ve just left her. 

Barbara: I didn’t imagine you’d been to a Masonic 
dianer, darling. 

Chris (smiling wtyly): No, I didn’t think you did. 

Barbara: I hate her quite normally with all my 
feminine instincts; sometimes I get almost violent, all 
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by myself—it’s funny, isn’t it, after so many years?— 
I’ve got over wishing to strangle her, though, now; I 
just wish she’d never been born. 

Chris: I think I do, too. 

Barbara: I don’t see how we can go on like this 
quite, do you? It really is too uncomfortable—that’s 
why I sat up for you. I’m dreadfully worried, the 
personal, loving you part of the affair I could manage, I 
think—painful as it is—but it’s everything else, too— 
we’re all in a state, Tim and Susan—I think even 

Ernest’s getting a bit agitated- (She laughs again 

nervously .) You’re working under such tremendous 
pressure, and you’re so terribly strained and tired— 
we’re all frightened that you’ll crack up or something. 

Chris: Don’t worry, I shan’t crack up. 

Barbara: Do you want to marry her? 

Chris: No —it isn’t anything to do with marriage. 

Barbara: Does she want you to marry her? 

Chris: No, I don’t think so—no, I’m sure she 
doesn’t. 

Barbara: I can’t see why that should make me feel a 
bit better, but it does. 

Chris: Oh, Baba- (He breaks off miserably.) 

Barbara (brightly)-. And I’ll trouble you not to call 
me Baba just now, darling—as a psychologist you really 
ought to know better. 

Chris (trying to smile at her): All right. 

Barbara: I have a plan, you know, otherwise I 
wouldn’t have pounced like this, but before I tell you 
what it is, I want to know a little more. 

Chris: Very well, fire away. 

Barbara: First of all, how clearly do you see the 
situation in your more detached moments, I mean? 
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Chris: Quite clearly, but the detached moments are 
getting rarer, I’m afraid. 

Barbara: Can you be detached now? 

Chris: I’m trying with all my might. 

Barbara: Don’t worry about me, please don’t! I 
can tread water indefinitely—it would be different if I 
were still in love with you, but I’m not, any more than 
you ate with me; that was all settled years ago. We are 
tremendously necessary to each other, though, and I 
hope to God we always shall be, and I want to know—I 
want to know- (Her voice breaks .) 

Chris: How long? 

Barbara (with control)'. Yes. 

Chris: I’m submerged now—I can’t tell. 

Barbara: Very well then, you must go away. 

Chris: Goawayl How can I? 

Barbara: You must. 

Chris: I’ve thought of it. I wanted to but it’s quite 
impossible, also even if I could, even if there wasn’t 
work or anything to prevent me, it wouldn’t be any use 
—running away never is any use. 

Barbara: I didn’t mean you to go away alone, it’s 
too late for that now. I meant you to go away with her 
—take two months, three months if necessary—go to 
the most lovely, beautiful place you can think of— 
relax utterly—give yourself up to loving her without 
any sense of strain or responsibility—don’t think about 
work or me or any of the things that are standing in the 
way- 

Chris: I can’t. Baba, you know I can’t. 

Barbara: I don’t know anything of the sort. It’s 
clear, cold sense. I’m not being noble and self- 
sacrificing and thinking only of your happiness. I’m 
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thinking of my own happiness too, and, more im¬ 
portant still, of your job—you can’t deal wisely and 
successfully with twisted nerve-strained people if you’re 
twisted and nerve-strained yourself. You must see that. 
It isn’t your passion for Leonora alone that’s under¬ 
mining you, it’s the fight you’re putdng up, you’re 
being tom in half- 

Chris: Darling, you’re making me so dreadfully 
ashamed. 

Barbara: That’s idiotic, unreasonable and idiotic. 
You said just now that you were submerged—that’s 
true, you are; you’ve crushed down your emotions for 
years, and now you’re paying for it. It’s nothing to be 
ashamed of, with your sort of temperament it was 
inevitable—it had to happen, I’ve been waiting for it. 

Chris: Baba! 

Barbara: Let me go on. I’m not submerged, I’m 
seeing the whole thing clearly—unless you put a stop to 
this agonising battle between your emotions and your 
intelligence, you’ll break completely. 

Chris ( tortured ): How can I put a stop to it? It’s 
there—it’s there all the time—every moment of the day 
and night—it started so easily, so gaily—little more than 
a j oke; there were no danger signals whatever. I felt just 
a few conscience pangs over you, but not seriously, the 
whole thing was so apart from us and all we mean to 
each other—my intelligence lied to me—my in¬ 
telligence insisted that it was nothing, just a little 
emotional flutter that would probably loosen me up 
and do me a power of good; then suddenly I felt myself 
being swept away and I started to struggle, but the tide 
was stronger than I knew; now I’m far from the land, 
darling—far from my life and you and safety—I’m 
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struggling still, but the water’s terribly deep and I’m 
frightened—I’m frightened. (He comes close to her and 
puts his head down on her shoulder .) 

Barbara (gently): I know—I really do know- 

Chris: It isn’t Leonora, it’s nothing to do with 
Leonora any more; it’s the thing itself—her face and her 
body and her charm make a frame, but the picture’s 
in me, before my eyes constantly, and I can’t get it 
out- 

Barbara: Stop struggling. 

Chris: I can’t! If I stop struggling I shall be lost for 
ever. If I didn’t know all the processes it would be 
easier, but I do—I watch myself all the time—when I’m 
talking to patients—in case I make a slip; it’s as much as 
I can do sometimes to prevent myself from suddenly 
shrieking in their faces—‘Why are you here? What do 
you come to me for? How can I help you when there’s a 
little brooch between us—a little brooch with emeralds 
and sapphires that someone gave to Leonora years ago 
—long before I ever knew her—how can I ease your 
poor mind when a handsome young man is burnt to 
death in a plane—here in the room—he was the one she 
really loved, you know, the only one she ever really 
loved-’ 

Barbara: Oh, my dear—oh, my poor dear! 

Chris (with a great effort at control ): Tim and Susan are 
fine—their behaviour’s almost too good. There’s no 
reproach in their eyes, just a concentrated determination 
to bolster me up as much as they can. Nurse Hoskins is 
not so good—she ushers in the patients warily now—I 
think she listens outside the door, too, in case of 
accidents. Then there’s Leonora herself—she’s having 
a hell of a time. The ecstasy’s still there—just for a few 
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flaming moments—but in between there are bad hours. 
You see, I’m finding out things all the time—things 
about her and things about myself. We’re seldom alone 
together—the ghosts of the people she loved before, or 
thought she loved, come and join us—they make me 
sick with jealousy, Baba—me of all people. We can 
laugh about that one day, can’t we? I ask her questions, 
you see, because I can’t stop myself—and out of her 
answers the scenes build themselves—and it’s those 
dead moments that torture me. Can you imagine the 
foolishness of that? Things that happened years ago 
long before I even knew she existed—then I lose control 
and say dreadful cruel things to her. I distort her 
memories for her, smear them with mockery, dissect 
them in front of her until they’re spoilt and broken into 
little pieces. Then she cries, not false crying, but real 
tears for something that’s lost . . . and all the time my 
brain’s raising its eyebrows at me and sneering, and then 
the only thing left is to be sorry—humbly bitterly sorry 
—and swear never again to be unkind—never, never, 

never again—until the next time- 

He leaves her and goes over io the window. She 
watches him and then takes a cigarette and lights it. 

Barbara (quietly): It’s only the strain that makes all 
that, darling. I wish I could make you see. If only I 
could get it into your head that there is no reason in the 
world why you shouldn’t love Leonora as much as you 
want to—for as long as it lasts—you’d be able to give 
yourself up to it and be happy—you’d probably have 
quarrels—one always does—but they’d be normal ones, 
not these dreadful twisted agonies. You must do as I 
say—it’s your only chance. Let Tim take over every¬ 
thing for three months; he can manage all right with 
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Susan. Wipe me from your mind entirely; I shall go 
away somewhere myself. Laura’s in Paris, I can go and 
stay with her, and Mary’s taken the Birrels’ house in 
Kent for six months. It’s absolutely lovely and I shall 
be so much happier than I am now, if only I know 
you’re being sensible and giving yourself space. 

Chris: Space? 

Barbara: Room to enjoy the best parts ofit, without 
that horrid feeling of hours passing—without the 
consciousness that there’s work to be done the next day 
and people to see and decisions to make. 

Chris: It sounds easy, but it wouldn’t be. 

Barbara: After a week or so it would, really— I 
know I’m right—anyhow it’s worth trying. 

Chris: It is running away all the same- 

Barbara: What on earth does that matter? It’s being 
wise that matters. Take the car—don’t stop too long in 
one place, forget everything but just what you’re doing 
at the moment. You really must try it, darling—you 
see. I’ve had time to think and you haven’t had any time 
at all. 

Chris: You don’t hate her, do you? 

Barbara (suddenly mgrj)\ Good God! what does it 
matter if I do! 

Chris: I’m sorry. 

Barbara: I’m fighting for you. Leonora’s only on 
the fringe of the business. It’s you and me that make 
my world and the work you’ve got to do, and the 
happiness we’ve had and can have again. My jealousy is 
not for the desire you have for her, nor for the hours of 
illusion you buy from her. I’m jealous of the time in 
between—the waste—those bad hours you told me 
about just now. I sense futility in all that, and it’s that 
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futility that’s nagging at you and humiliating you so. 
Stop trying to balance yourself—come off your tight¬ 
rope, it’s better to climb down than fall down, isn’t it? 

Chris: It’s bitter, isn’t it, to be made to put on 
rompers again at my age? 

Barbara: Whether you intended it or not, that 
remark was definitely funny. 

Chris: I miss not being able to laugh. 

Barbara: That’ll all come back. 

Chris: Just at this moment—this now—this im¬ 
mediate moment I’m all right, you know—I expect it’s 
because you’re so strong. 

Barbara: Well, make the most of it. 

Chris: You needn’t tell me it won’t last, I know 
that. 

Barbara: Hang on to it anyhow as long as you can, 
even when you’re submerged again, try to remember it. 

Chris: Have you ever loved anyone else, since me? 

Barbara: No, I’ve never happened to want to. 

Chris: Would you have, if you had wanted to, I 
mean? 

Barbara (lightly)-. I expect so. 

Chris: I wonder how much I should mind. 

Barbara: Do stop whirling about among fictions, 
there are enough facts to occupy us, God knows. Go 
away—offer yourself up—get on with it. 

Chris: It all seems so unreal! 

Barbara: It’s real enough to make us damned 
uncomfortable! 

Chris (turning): I don’t believe I really love her at all. 

Barbara: This is no moment to go into a technical 
argument about that, my sweet. Love is a very com¬ 
prehensive term, you’re certainly obsessed, by her, or 
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by yourself through her, and that’s quite enough. Oh, 

dear, it’s more than enough- {She gives a little laugh.) 

Please, Chris- 

Chris: Ail right. 

Barbara ( cheerfully ): Well, that’s settled—we’ll lash 
Tim into a frenzy of responsibility to-morrow—I mean 
to-day—you’d better try to get some sleep now. 

Chris: Yes—I’ll try. 

Barbara: Good morning, darling- (She puts her 

arms round him , kisses him lightly and goes quickly out of the 
room.) 

Chris (as the door closes on her): Thank you. Baba, 

He leans against the window with his head in his arms 
as the lights fade. 


Scene V 

Seven months have passed since the preceding scene. It is 
midnight on the night before the first scene of the play. 
When the lights go up on the scene Leonora is lying face 
downwards on the sofa , sobbing. Chris is leaning on the 
mantelpiece gaping into the fire. 

Chris: For the love of God stop crying. (She 

continues to sob.) I’m sorry—I’ve said I was sorry- 

Leonora: I can’t bear any more. 

Chris (coming over to her): Darling, please- 

Leonora: Don’t—don’t come near me. 

Chris: You must forgive me—you mustl 
Leonora (slowly sitting up): It isn’t forgiving—it’s 
that I can’t bear any more. I mean it this time—I really 
can’t! 
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Chris (bitterly)-. I should like to know what you 
propose to do then. 

Leonora: I’m going—I’m going away for 
good. 

Chris: I see. 

Leonora (rising): I’m going now- 

Chris (holding her arms): No, you’re not. 

Leonora: Please, Chris- 

Chris: You can’t possibly go. 

Leonora: You’re hurting me. 

Chris (coldly): Why do you struggle then? 

Leonora: Don’t be such a fool, what’s the use of 
behaving like this? 

Chris: I was under the impression that you loved 
me- 

Leonora: Let go of my arms. 

Chris: More than anyone or anything in the world. 
How long ago was that you said that to me-—how long 
ago—answer me . . . (He shakes her.) 

Leonora (crying again): Oh, for God’s sake, 
Chris- 

Chris: You love me so much that you have to lie to 
me—you love me so much that you play small shabby 
little tricks on me—you twist me and torture me until 
I’m driven beyond endurance—then you sob and cry 
and say Pm cruel. 

Leonora (almost screaming): Let me go! ■ 

Chris: Stay still - 

Leonora (frantically): You’re mad—don’t look at 
me like that—you’re mad- 

Chris (grimly): Answer me one question, my 
—my dear darling- 

Leonora: Let me go —let me go! 
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Chris: Why did you say you hadn’t been out to dine 
with him when you had? 

Leonora: Because I knew you’d make a dreadful 
scene about it. 

Chris: Why didn’t you stay the night with him then 
—you wanted to, didn’t you? What held you back? 
Your love for mel Or was it fear-? 

Leonora drenching herself free from him): Oh, what’s 
the use—what’s the use- 

Chris (brokenly): Do you think I like this situation? 
You not loving me any more, and me wanting you 
so- 

Leonora (turning): Why do you say that—you’ve 
worked it all up in your imagination. None of it’s true 
•—none of it’s real. 

Chris: Don’t lie any more. 

Leonora: I’m not—I’m not. 

Chris: How do I know? You’ve lied before—I’ve 
caught you out, trivial enough they were, I grant you, 
but they were lies all the same—little lies or big lies— 
what’s the difference? Perhaps you forget that charming 
little episode in Cairo- 

Leonora: Oh, Godl 

Chris: All right—all right. I know I’m dragging 
things up from the past—why shouldn’t I? After all, 
the past held portents enough—sign-posts pointing to 
the present—this present now—this dreary misery. 

Leonora (with a great effort to be calm): Listen, Chris, 
I want to go away for a little. I must—I’ve told you—I 
really can’t bear any more. 

Chris: You can’t bear any more! What about me? 

Leonora: It’s not my fault that you imagine things 
and torture yourself. 
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Chris: Tell me one thing—without lying or evading 
—tell me one thing honestly- 

Leonora (wearily): What is it? 

Chris: Do you still—love me? 

Leonora: Oh, Chris! {She turns away hopelessly.) 

Chris: Do you? 

Leonora ( tonelessly ): Yes. 

Chris: As much as you did in the beginning? 

Leonora: Differently, Chris, things have changed—- 
a year has gone by since the beginning. 

Chris: That’s an evasion. 

Leonora: It’s the truth—nothing stays the same. 

Chris: You wanted me in the beginning, didn’t you? 
Whenever I came near you—-whenever I touched you— 
it was more important than anything in the world, 
wasn’t it? 

Leonora: Yes—it was. 

Chris: And now it isn’t any more? 

Leonora: Chris—what’s the use of- 

Chris: Answer me! 

Leonora {quivering): What do you want me to say— 
I’ll answer—I’ll say whatever you want. 

Chris: I want the truth. 

Leonora: There isn’t any truth anywhere—you’ve 
smashed everything into bits- 

Chris: Do you love me as much as you did in the 
beginning? 

Leonora (violently): No—no—no! 

Chris: At last! 

Leonora: That’s what you wanted, isn’t it?—the 
truth—that’s the truth! 

Chris: Then you have been lying—for weeks—for 
months probably- 
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Leonora: Yes, I have—I have. 

Chris: When did it die, this poor shabby love of 
yours? 

Leonora (wildly)-. A long -while ago—you strangled 
it yourself with your insane jealousies and cruelties. 
You never trusted me—never for a minute—you’ve 
spoiled hours that could have been perfect by making 
scenes out of nothing. You’ve humiliated me and 
shamed me—you’ve dug up things that were once dear 
to me and made them look cheap and horrible. I can’t 
even go back into my own memory now without 
finding you there jeering on every threshold—walking 
with me through the empty rooms—making them 
tawdry—shutting them off from me for ever. I hate 
you for that bitterly. 

Chris: Sentiment for the dead at the expense of the 
living—very interesting—quite magnificent! 

Leonora: The dead arleasthave the sense to be quiet. 

Chris: Long live the dead! 

Leonora (with bitterness)-. You are one of them now. 

There is a dreadful silence for a moment. They stand 
quite still looking at each other. 

Chris (quietly)-. Did you mean that? 

Leonora ( hesitantly ): Yes—I think I did. 

Chris: Oh—please—please don’t mean thatl 

Leonora: Let me go away now. 

Chris: Couldn’t you wait another minute? 

Leonora: It isn’t any use—you know it isn’t. 

Chris: Very well. 

Leonora: Good-bye, Chris. 

Chris: I love you, my darling. 

Leonora: No, it’s not love, it hasn’t anything to do 
with love. 
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Chris: I know it’s over now—I really do—I won’t 
make any more scenes. 

Leonora: Good-bye. 

She goes to him slowly and kisses him—he crushes her 
in his arms. 

Chris ('hoarsely ): Is it quite dead—quite dead? 

Leonora ( struggling ): Don’t, Chris—please! 

Chris: All passion spent—everything tidied up and 
put back in the box. 

Leonora: Let me go. 

Chris: The last time I shall kiss you—the last time I 
shall feel you in my arms—the very last time of all- 

Leonora (trying to twist away from him)'. Chris- 

Chris: Stay still! 

Leonora: Let me go! 

Chris: God damn you, stay still! 

He kisses her again violently and throws her away from 
him. She staggers and falls. 

How does it feel to be so desirable—to be wanted so 
much—tell me, please—I want to know—I want to 
know what your heart’s doing now, your loving female 
heard How enviable to be able to walk away into the 
future, free of love, free of longing, a new life before 
you and the dead behind you—not quite the dead, 
though, let’s say the dying—the dying aren’t as sensibly 
quiet as the dead—they can’t help crying a little—you 
must walk swiftly out of earshot and don’t—don’t, I 
implore you, look back, it would make too dreary a 
picture for your neat, sentimental memory book. 
There’s little charm in dying—it’s only clinically in¬ 
teresting—the process of defeat, but your viewpoint is 
fer from clinical, my sweet—you’re a sane, thrilling 
animal without complications, and the fact that my life 
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has been broken on your loveliness isn’t your fault. I 
don’t believe it’s even mine—it’s an act of God, darling, 
like fire and wind and pestilence. You’re in on a grand 
tragedy, the best tragedy of all, and the best joke, the 
triumphant, inevitable defeat of mind by matter! Just 
for a minute I’m seeing it all clearly, myself and you and 
the world around us—but it’s only a last flare, like a 
Yerey light shooting through the sky, it’ll splutter out 
in a second leaving everything darker than before, for 
me too dark to bear. You see, I had a life to live and 
work to do and people to love, and now I haven’t any 
more. They’re eager to help, those people I loved and 
who love me. I can see them still, gentle and wise and 
understanding, trying to get to me, straining to clutch 
my hand, but it’s too late—they can’t reach me. , . . 
Get up and go—it doesn’t matter any more to me 
whether you’re here or in the mo'on. Get up and go- 

Leonora rises to her feet. She is trembling. Chris 
gees over to the window and stands there with his back to 
her. 

She takes her bag from the table, and goes quietly out 
of the room, closing the door behind her. 

Chris turns at the sound of the door closing and stands 
tense and quivering waiting for the front door to slam. 
When it does he starts to walk about the room. He goes to 
the table and pours out a tumbler of neat whisky. He 
drinks it down in one gulp and chokes a little. Pie pours 
himself another and drinks it, then he sits down for a 
moment , waiting for it to have some effect. Suddenly be 
stands up, then the tension of his muscles relaxes and with 
infinite weariness he goes to the window, opens it wide, 
climbs on to the sill and drops. 

The lights fade on the scene. 
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Scene VI 


This scene is the continuation of Scene I. 

Barbara, Tim and Susan are in the same places and 
Ernest is standing by the door. 

Ernest ( announcing): Mrs. Vail. 

Leonora comes in. Her eyes are red from crying. 
She is obviously trying with all her will to control 
herself. 

Barbara: Leonora- (She takes her hand.) I’m 

so glad you came- 

Leonora: Is he—is he-? 

Barbara: He asked for you. 

Tim {brusquely): You’d better go in—at once. 

Barbara: Here, drink this- {She hands her her 

cocktail.) It’s important that you don’t break down. 
Leonora: I’ll be all right. 

Barbara: Please drink it. 

Leonora: Very well. {She gulps it down.) 

Barbara: Tim, will you please take her- 

Tim: Come this way, will you? 

Tim goes to the doors on the right and holds one open 
for Leonora. She says 'Thankyou 1 huskily as she goes 
through. Tim follows her and returns in a moment. 
Barbara: It wasn’t so foggy. 

Susan: What? 

Barbara: Last year, I mean, when she came for the 
first time—it wasn’t so foggy. 

Susan: No—I remember—it wasn’t. 

Barbara wanders about the room . 
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Barbara: I wish—I do wish this moment hadn’t 
had to happen too. 

Tim (gently): Do sit down, my dear. 

Barbara: No —I’m all right—I like wandering- 

Tim (at cocktail shaker): Do you want some more, 
Susan? 

Susan: No, thank you. 

Barbara (with a tremulous smile): It’s too much of a 

good thing —it really is- (She breaks off and turns her 

head amyl) 

Tim and Susan look at her miserably. She recovers 
herself quickly and comes back to the sofa again. 

I have a dreadful feeling that I’m making it all much 
horrider for you- 

Tim: Don’t be so foolish! 

Barbara: I know what I mean, though—I’m 
behaving well, almost consciously well; that’s always 
much more agonising for other people. 

Susan: No, it isn’t—it’s ever so much better. 

Barbara ( blowing her nose): I’m not at all sure. If I 
broke down, collapsed completely, there’d be some¬ 
thing to do—something for us all to do—smelling salts 
and brandy and all that. 

Tim: Burnt feathers. 

Barbara: Yes, burnt feathers. (She gives a polite little 
laugh.) 

Susan (looking at the door): I wonder- 

Tim (quickly): Don’t wonder anything—it’s better 
not. 

Barbara: You mustn’t snap at Susan, Tim, it’s 
beastly of you. 

Tim: Sorry, Susan, I didn’t mean to snap. 

Susan (trying to smile at him): I didn’t even hear- 
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THE ASTONISHED HEART SCENE VI 

Barbara ( 'suddenly ): I wish she’d come out now—I 
wish to God she’d come out now. 

Tim: She will—in a minute - 

They wait in silence. Presently Leonora comes 
quietly back into the room. She goes to Barbara. 

Barbara: Is it all over? Is he-? 

Leonora: Yes. 

Barbara: Oh—oh, dear- (She sinks back again on 

to the sofa.) 

Leonora: He didn’t know me, he thought I was 
you, he said—‘Baba—I’m not submerged any more’— 
and then he said ‘Baba’ again—and then—then he died. 
Leonora goes out of the room very quickly as the 
Curtain falls. 
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“RED PEPPERS” 

An Interlude with Music 



“Red Peppers” was produced in London at the 
Phoenix Theatre on January 9th, 1936, with the 
following cast of characters: 


George Pepper 
Lily Pepper 
Bert Bentley 
Mr. Edwards 
Mabel Grace 
Alf 


Mr. Noel Coward 
Miss Gertrude Lawrence 
Mr. Anthony Pelissier 
Mr. Alan Webb 
Miss Alison Leggatt 
Mr. Kenneth Carten 


The action of the play takes place on the stage, a dressing- 
room, and the stage again of the Palace of Varieties in one of 
the smaller English provincial towns. 


The time is Saturday night, present day. 



“RED PEPPERS” 


An Interlude with Music 

The interlude occurs in the Palace Theatre of Varieties in one 
of the smaller English provincial towns on a Saturday 
night. 

George and Lily Pepper are a singing and dancing 
comedy act. They are both somewhere in the thirties. 
They have been married for many years and in the 
Profession since they were children. Their act consists of 
a ‘Man-About-Town ’ Dude number for which they wear 
smooth red wigs, tails, silk hats and canes, and a 'Sailor’ 
number for which they wear curly red wigs, sailor clothes 
with exaggerated bell-bottomed trousers and carry tele¬ 
scopes. They are first discovered performing 'in one ’ before 
a backcloth on which is painted an ordinary street scene. 


"HAS ANYBODY SEEN OUR SHIP?” 
{Sailor Number) 

VERSE I 

What shall we do with the drunken sailor? 

So the saying goes. 

We’re not tight but we’re none too bright 
Great Scottl I don’t supposel 
We’ve lost our way 
And we’ve lost our pay, 

And to make the thing complete. 

We’ve been and gone and lost the bloomin’ fleet! 
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REFRAIN I 

Has anybody seen out ship? 

The H.M.S. Peculiar. 

We’ve been on shore 
For a month or more, 

And when we see the Captain we shall get ‘what for’. 
Heave ho, me hearties, 

Sing Glory Halleluiah, 

A lady bold as she could be 

Pinched our whistles at ‘The Golden Key’. 

Now we’re in between the devil and die deep blue sea 
Has anybody seen our ship? 

Ad lib. from orchestra. 

George ( singing, ): La la la la—la la la la- 

Lily: Here, what are you singing about? 

George: What am I singing about? 

Lily: Yes, what are you singing about? 

George: What’s the matter with my singing? 

Lily: What isn’t the matter with it! 

George: Don’t you think I could ever do anything 
with my voice? 

Lily: Well, it might be useful in case of fire! 
George: Oil Skip it. 

Lily: Who was that lady I saw you walking down 
the street with the other morning? 

George: That wasn’t a lady, that was my wife! 

Lily: Keep it clean. Keep it fresh. Keep it fragrant! 
George: Was that your dog I saw you with in the 
High Street? 

Lily: Yes, that was my dog. 

George: What’s his name? 
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Lily: Fruit Salts. 

George: Fruit Salts? 

Lily: Yes, Fruit Salts. 

George: Why? 

Lily: Ask him—Eno’s. 

George: Keep it clean. Keep it fresh. Keep it 
fragrant! 

Both: La la la la—la la la la. 

George: Why did you leave school? 

Lily: Appendicitis. 

George: Appendicitis? 

Lily: Yes, appendicitis. 

George: What do you mean, appendicitis? 

Lily: Couldn’t spell it! 

George: I heard you had adenoids. 

Lily: Adenoids? 

George: Yes, adenoids. 

Lily: Don’t speak of it. 

George: Why not? 

Lily: Adenoids me! 

George: Oil Skip it! Skip it! 

Both: La la la la—la la la la. 

George: I saw a very strange thing the other day. 
Lily: What was it? 

George: Twelve men standing under one umbrella 
and they didn’t get wet. 

Lily: How’s that? 

George: It wasn’t raining! (Wait for it—wait for 
it.) 

Lily: Do you know what a skeleton is? 

George: Do I know what a skeleton is? 

Lily: Do you know what a skeleton is? 

George: Yes. 
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Lily: Well, what is it? 

George: A lot of bones with the people scraped off 
Lily: Keep it clean. Keep it fresh. Keep it fragrant 
George: Why is twelve midnight like the roof of i 
house? 

Lily: Why is twelve midnight like the roof of s 
house? 

George: Yes, why is twelve midnight like the too 
of a house? 

Lily: S’late! 

Both: La la la la—la la la la. 

Lily: Where did you go last night? 

George: The cemetery. 

Lily: Anyone dead? 

George: All of ’em? 

Lily: Are we going fishing? 

George: Yes, we’re going fishing. 

Lily: We’re not taking the dog with us, are we? 
George: Of course we’re taking the dog with us 
Lily: Why? 

George: He’s got the wormsl 

REFRAIN Z 

Has anybody seen our ship? 

The H.M.S. Disgusting, 

We’ve three guns aft 
And another one fore 

And they’ve promised us a funnel for the next work 
war. 

Heave ho, me hearties, 

The quarter-deck needs dusting. 

We had a binge last Christmas year, 

Nice plum puddings and a round of beer, 
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But the captain, pulled his cracker and we cried ‘Oh dear! 
Has anybody seen our ship?’ 


REFRAIN 3 

Has anybody seen our ship? 

The H.M.S. Suggestive 
She sailed away 
Across the bay. 

And we haven’t had a smell of her since New Year’s 
Day. 

Heave ho, me hearties, 

We’re getting rather restive, 

We pooled our money, spent the lot, 

The world forgetting by the world forgot. 

Now we haven’t got a penny for the you know what! 
Has anybody seen our ship? 

verse a {if necessary) 

What’s to be done with the girls on shore 
Who lead our Tars astray? 

What’s to be done with the drinks galore 
That make them pass away? 

We got wet ears 

From our first five beers— 

After that we lost control, 

And now we find we’re up the blinking pole! 

Their exit consists of a neat walk off together, one 
behind the other , with their telescopes under their arms. 
Unfortunately , in course of this snappy finale , Lily, who 
is behind George, drops her telescope and hurriedly 
retrieves it thereby ruining the whole effect. George 
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shoots her a look ojjury and mutters something to her out 
of the comer oj his mouth. The curtain jails and they 
take a call before it breathless and smiling, but with a 
certain quality of foreboding behind their smiles. 

The curtain rises on the interior of their dressing- 
room. It is a fairly squalid room, for although they are 
comparatively well-known in the provinces, they have 
never, to date, achieved the dignity of the star dressing- 
room or the pride of topping the bill. The room is three 
sides of a square. There is a wooden shelf all the way 
round with, above it, mirrors and lights at set intervals. 

Down stage on the right there is a door leading to the 
passage. Down stage on the left there is a lavatory basin 
with a screen round it. In the centre is a wooden hanging 
arrangement for clothes. 

George’s dressing place is on the right and Lily’s 
is on the left. 

As the curtain rises on the scene they both enter in 
silence but wearing expressions of set rage. They are still 
breathless and extremely hot. George goes to his 
dressing place and Lily goes to hers. They both take off 
their wigs and fling them down, then, still in silence, they 
proceed to rip off their sailor clothes. These are made 
with shippers in order to facilitate their quick change. 
Lily is wearing a brassiere and silk knickers, and 
George a vest and drawers. They both have black shoes 
with taps on them and black socks and sock suspenders. 

George: Now then. 

Lily: Now then what? 

George ( contemptuously )'.: Now then whatl 

Lily: I don’t know what you’re talking about. 

George: Oh, you don’t, don’t you? 

Lily: No I don’t, so shut up. 
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George: I suppose you don’t know you mucked up 
the whole exit! 

Lily: It wasn’t my fault. 

George: Whose fault was it then, Mussolini’s? 

Lily (with sarcasm): Funny, hey? 

George (witheringly): I suppose you didn’t drop your 
prop, did you? And having dropped it, you didn’t have 
to go back for it, leaving me to prance off all by meself 
—who d’you think you are, Rebla? 

Lily: The exit was too quick. 

George: It was the same as it’s always been. 

Lily: It was too quick, I tell you, it’s been too quick 
the whole week, the whole number’s too quick- 

George: Bert Bentley takes that number at the same 
tempo as he’s always done. 

Lily: You and your Bert Bentley, just because he 
stands you a Welsh rarebit at the Queen’s you think he’s 
God Almighty. 

George: Bert Bentley’s the best conductor in the 
North of England and don’t you make any mistake 
about it. 

Lily: Best conductor my foot! I suppose he thinks 
it’s funny to see us leaping up and down the stage like a 
couple of greyhounds. 

George: If you’re a greyhound I’m Fred Astaire. 

Lily: Oh, you’re Fred Astaire all right, with a bit of 
Pavlova thrown in—you’re wonderful, you are— 
there’s nothing you can’t do, except behave like a 
gentleman. 

George: Oh, so you expect me to behave like a 
gentleman, do you? That’s a good one, coming from 
you. 

Lily: Oh, shut up, you make me tired. 
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George: I makejo// tiredl I suppose it was me that 
mucked up the exit—I suppose it was me that dropped 
me bloody telescope! 

Lily (heated)'. Now look here, George Pepper- 

George: Stop George Peppering me—why can’t 

you admit it when you’re in the wrong?- You 

mucked up the exit—nobody else did—you did! 

Lily: Well, what if I did? It was an accident, wasn’t 
it? I didn’t do it on purpose. 

George: It doesn’t matter how you did it or why 
you did it, you did it. 

Lily (screaming)'. All right, I did it! 

George (triumphantly)'. Well, don’t do it again. 

There is a knock on the door. 

Lily: Who is it? 

Ale (outside): Me, Alf. 

Lily: All right, come in. 

Alf, the callboy, enters. He is laden with the 
Peppers’ discarded evening suits, silk hats and canes. 
He plumps them down. 

Alf: There! 

George: Thanks. (He gets some money out of his coat 
pocket.) Here, tell Fred to pop out and get me twenty 
Player’s and a large Guinness. 

Lily: Why can’t you wait and have it with your 
steak? 

George: You mind yours and I’ll mind mine. 

Alf: You’ll have to wait until Mabel Grace is 
finished. 

Lily: She’s been finished for years as far as I’m 
concerned. 

George: What’s the matter with Mabel Grace? 

Lily: Ask the public, dear, just ask the public. 
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Alf ( about to have)'. Same as usual, I suppose, 
between the houses? 

George: Yes, and tell ’em not to forget the salt, like 
they did last night. 

Alf: Righto. 

Alf goes out . 

Lily starts to pack various things into a large hamper 
which has emblazoned on it in large black letters: “The 
Red Peppers”. 

George: What did you want to say that about Mabel 
Grace for in front of him? 

Lily (grandly)’. It happens to be my opinion. 

George: Well, in future you’d better keep your 
opinions to yourself in front of strangers. 

Lily (mumbling)’. If you’re so fond of Mabel Grace I 
wonder you don’t go and ask her for her autograph— 
she’d drop dead if you did—I bet nobody’s asked her 
for one since Trelawney of the Wells. 

George: Mabel Grace is an artist and don’t you 
forget it—she may be a bit long in the tooth now but 
she’s a bigger star than you’ll ever be, so there! 

Lily: You make me sick, sucking up to the top- 
liners. 

George: Who sucks up to the topliners? 

Lily: You do—look at Irene Baker! 

George: What’s the matter with Irene Baker? 

Lily: When last heard from she was falling down 
drunk at the Empire, Hardepool. 

George: That’s a dirty lie, Irene never touches a 
drop till after the show and well you know it. 

Lily (contemptuously)’. Irene! It was Miss Baker this 
and Miss Baker that, the last time you saw her. 

George: That’s all you know. 
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Lily: Trying to make me think you got off with her, 
eh? What a chance! 

George: Oh, shut up nagging! 

Lily {muttering ): Irene-! 

George: If a day ever dawns when you can time 
your laughs like Irene Baker does. I’ll give you a nice 
red applel 

Lily: Time my laughs! That’s funny. Fat lot of 
laughs I get when you write the gags. 

George {grandly)-. If you’re dissatisfied with your 
material you know what you can do with it. 

Lily: I know what I’d like to do with it. 

George: You can’t even do a straight walk off 
without balling it up. 

Lily: Oh, we’re back at that again, are we? 

George: Yes we are, so there! 

Lily {coming over to him)-. Now look here, just you 
listen to me for a minute. . . . 

George: I’ve been listening to you for fifteen years, 
one more minute won’t hurt. 

Lily: I’ve had about enough of this. I’m sick of you 
and the whole act. It’s lousy, anyway. 

George: The act was good enough for my Mum and 
Dad and it’s good enough for you. 

Lily {with heavy sarcasm)-. Times have changed a bit 
since your Mum and Dad’s day, you know. There’s 
electric light now and telephones and a litde invention 
called Moving Pictures. Nobody wants to see the “Red 
Peppers” for three bob when they can see Garbo for 
ninepencel 

George: That’s just where you’re wrong, see! 
We’re flesh and blood we are—the public would rather 
see flesh and blood any day than a cheesy photograph. 
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Put Garbo on on a Saturday night in Devonport, and 
see •what would happen to her! 

Lily: Yes, look what happened to us! 

George: That wasn’t Devonport, it was Southsea. 

Lily: Well, wherever it was, the Fleet was in. 

George: If you think the act’s so lousy it’s a pity 
you don’t rewrite some of it. 

Lily: Ever tried going into St. Paul’s and offering 
to rewrite the Bible? 

George: Very funny! Oh, very funny indeed! 
You’re wasted in the Show Business, you ought to 
write for Comic Cuts you ought. 

Lily: At that I could think up better gags than you 
do—“That wasn’t a lady, that was my wife!”— 
“D’you mind if I smoke?” “I don’t care if you burn!”— 
hoary old chestnuts—they were has-beens when your 
grandmother fell off the high wire. 

George: What’s my grandmother got to do with 
it? 

Lily: She didn’t fall soon enough, that’s all. 

George ( furiously ): You shut your mouth and stop 
hurling insults at my family. What were you when I 
married you, I should like to know! One of the six 
Moonlight Maids—dainty songs and dances, and no 
bookings! 

Lily (hotly): When we did get bookings we got 
number one towns which is more than your Mum and 
Dad ever did! 

George: Who wants the number one towns, any¬ 
way? You can’t get a public all the year round like my 
Mum and Dad by doing a parasol dance twice a year at 
the Hippodrome Manchester! 

Lily: The Moonlight Maids was just as good an act 
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as the “Red Peppers” any day, and a bloody sight more 
refined at that! 

George: You’ve said it. That’s just what it was— 
refined. It was so refined it simpered itself out of the 
bill- 

Lily: A bit of refinement wouldn’t do you any 
harm- 

George: Perhaps you’d like to change the act to 
“Musical Moments” with me playing a flute and you 
sitting under a standard lamp with a ’cello? 

There is a knock at the door . 

Lily: Who is it? 

Bert (outside): Me—Bert Bentley. 

George: Come in, old man. 

Lily (under her breath): Old man- 

Bert Bentley enters. He is the musical director, a 
flashy little man wearing a tail suit and a white waistcoat 
that is none too clean. 

Bert (cheerfully): Well, well, well, how’s tricks? 

George: Mustn’t grumble. 

Bert: Anybody got a Gold Flake? 

George: Here’s a Player’s, that do? 

Bert ( taking one): It’s your last? 

George: I’ve sent Fred out for some more. 

Bert: Okay—thanks. 

George: Sketch on? 

Bert: Yes, the old cow’s tearing herself to shreds. 

George: It’s a pretty strong situation she’s got in 
that sketch—I watched it from the side first house on 
Wednesday- 

Bert: She nearly got the bird second house. 

Lily: Too refined, I expect. For this date. 

Bert: Well, they’re liable to get a bit restless, you 
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know, when she stabs herself—she takes such a hell of a 
time about it—that’s legits all over—we had Robert 
Haversham here a couple of months ago—what a make¬ 
up—stuck together with stamp paper he was—Robert 
Haversham the famous tragedian and company! You 
should have seen the company: a couple of old tats got 
up as Elizabethan pages with him doing a death scene 
in the middle of them—he died all tight. 

George: Did he buy it? 

Bert: He bought it—three and eightpence in 
coppers and a bottle of Kola. 

Lily: Poor old man, what a shame! 

Bert: Well, what did he want to do it for? That sort 
of stuff’s no good. They’re all alike—a few seasons in 
the West End and they think they’re set. 

Lily: Lot of hooligans birding the poor old man. 

Bert (with slight asperity): This is as good a date as 
you can get, you know! 

LrLY: I’ve played better. 

George: Oh, dry up, Lil, for heaven’s sake! (To 
Bert.) Sorry I can’t offer you a drink, old man, Fred 
hasn’t brought it yet. 

Bert: That’s all right, George—I’ll have one with 
you in between the houses. By the way, don’t you 
think that exit of yours is dragging a bit? 

Lily (i explosively ): Dragging? 

George: Lil thinks it was a bit too quick. 

Bert: Whatever you say, it’s all the same to me. 

George: Maybe you could pep it up a little. 

Lily: Maybe it would be better if we did the whole 
act on skatesl 

George (conciliaforily): Bert’s quite right, you know, 
Lil. 
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Lily: I don’t know any such thing. 

Bert: All right, all right, all right—there’s no need 
to get nasty. 

George: Oh, don’t take any notice of her, she don’t 
know what she’s talking about. 

Lily (with overpowering sweetness ): My husband’s quite 
right, Mr. Bentley, my husband is always quite right. 
You don’t have to pay any attention to me, I don’t 
count—I’m only a feed. 

George: Oh, dry up. 

Lily ( continuing. But I should just like to say one 
thing, Mr. Bentley, if you’ll forgive me for stepping out 
of my place for a minute, and that is, that if you take that 
exit any quicker at the second house, I shall not drop 

my telescope-Oh no—I shall sock you in the chops 

with itl 

Bert: Who the hell d’you think you are, talking to 
me like thatl 

George: You ought to be ashamed of yourself 

Lily: You and your orchestra—orchestral More 
like a hurdy-gurdy and flat at thatl 

Bert: What’s wrong with my orchestra? 

Lily: Nothing, apart from the instruments and the 
men what play ’em. 

Bert: My orchestra’s played for the best artists in the 
business- 

Lily: Yes, but not until they were too old to care. 

Bert: I didn’t come up here to be insulted by a cheap 
little comedy act. 

George (incensed)-. What’s thatl What’s that? What’s 
that? 

Bert: You heard. You’re damned lucky to get this 
date at all! 
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George: Lucky! My God, it’s a fill-in—that’s all— 
a fill-in! 

Bert: I suppose Nervo and Knox use it as a fill-in, 
and Lily Morris and Flanagan and Allen? 

Lily: They probably have friends living near. 

Bert {making a movement to go): Before you start 
saucing me just take a look at your place on the bill—• 
that’s all—just take a look at it. 

George: We’re in the second half, anyway. 

Bert: Only because the acrobats can’t make their 
change. 

Lily: It’s in our contract—after the interval’s in our 
contract. 

Bert: Well, make the most of it while you’ve got it. 

George: Get the hell out of here, you twopenny- 
halfpenny little squirt—lucky for you we’ve got 
another show to play. 

Bert: Not so damned lucky—I’ve got to look at it. 

Lily: Well, it’ll be the first time—maybe we’ll get 
the tempos right for a change! 

Bert: You set your tempos Monday morning and 
they haven’t been changed since. 

Lily: That’s your story, but don’t forget you were 
sober on Monday morning. 

Bert: Are you insinuating that I drink during the 
show? 

Lily: Insinuating! That’s a laugh. I’m not in¬ 
sinuating, I’m stating a fact. I can smell it a mile off. 

Bert: What a lady! And what an artist, too—I 
don’t suppose! 

George: Don’t you talk in that tone to my wife. 

Lily: Send for the manager, George. Send for Mr. 
Edwards. 
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Bert: I’m the one that’s going to send for Mr. 
Edwards- 

George: Get out of here before I crack you one- 

Alf knocks at the door. 

Lily: Come in. 

Alf pushes open the door with his foot and comes in 
carrying a tray on which are two plates of steak and chips 
with other plates over them to keep them hot, a bottle of 
A.I. sauce and three bottles of Guinness. 

Alf: You’re wanted, Mr. Bentley, the sketch is nearly 
over. 

Bert {grimly to the Peppers): I’ll be seeing you 
later. 

He goes out, slamming the door after him. 

George {after him): Lousy son of a-Lounge 

Lizard. 

Lily {to Alf): Here, put it down on the hamper. 

Alf (doing so): I’ve got the Player’s in me pocket. 

Lily {feeling for them): All right. 

George: Come back later for the tray. 

Alf: Righto. 

He goes out. 

George: Mr. Edwards—I’ll have something to say 
to Mr. Edwards. 

Lily: Lucky to play this date, are we? We’ll see 
about that. 

George: You were right, old girl. 

Lily: What about—him? 

George: Yes—dirty little rat. 

Lily {dragging up two chairs to the hamper): Well, we all 
make mistakes sometimes—open the Guinness, there’s 
a dear- 

George: He’s a little man, that’s his trouble, never 
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trust a man with short legs—brains too near their 
bottoms. 

Lily: Come and sit down. 

George ('opening a bottle of Guinness) 1 . ’Alf a mo’- 

Lily: That exit was too quick, you know! 

George: All right—all right- 

They both sit down and begin to eat. 

They’ve forgotten the salt again- 

Lily: No, here it is in a bit of paper- 

George: Well, thank God for that anyway- 

The limits fade on the scene. 

When the lights come up on the scene, George and 
Lily are sitting at the dressing places freshening their 
make-ups. They both have a glass of Gttiness within 
reach, and they are both wearing the rather frowsy 
dressing-gowns that they had put on during the preceding 
scetie. The trey, with the remains of their dinner on it, is 
on the floor beside the hamper. 

George gets tip, opens the door and listens. 

Lily: What’s on? 

George: The Five Farthings. 

Lily: That’s the end of the first half—we’d better 
get a move on- 

George (returning to bis place) 1 . Fancy putting an act 
like that on at the end of the first half—you’d think 
they’d know better, wouldn’t you? 

Lily: I wouldn’t think they’d know better about 
anything in this hole. 

George: It’s a badly run house and it always has 
been. 

He proceeds to put on his dress shirt, collar and tie, 
which are all in one with a ofpper up the back. Lily is 
doing the same on her side of the room. They stuff wads of 
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Kleenex paper in between their collars and their necks to 
prevent the make-up soiling their ties. 

There is a knock at the door. 

Lily: Who is it? 

Mr. Edwards (outside)-. Mr. Edwards. 

Lily ( pulling on her trousers)-. Just a minute- 

George (under his breath): Go easy—Bert Bendey’s 
been at him. 

Lily: I’ll have something to say about that. 

George: You leave it to me—I’ll do the talking. 

Lily: That’ll be nice -Come in! 

Mr. Edwards enters. He is the house manager and 
very resplendent. He is smoking a large cigar. 

George (rising and offering him a chair): Good 
evening, Mr. Edwards. 

Mr. Edwards (disdaining it): Good evening. 

Lily (amiably): How’s the house? 

Mr. Edwards: Same as usual—full. 

George: That’s fine, isn’t it? 

Mr. Edwards (grimly): I watched your act to-night, 
first house. 

George (gaily): There you are, Lil, what did I 
tell you—I had a sort of hunch you was out there 
—I said to my wife—what’s the betting Mr. Edwards 
is out front?—you know—you have a sort of feel¬ 
ing— 

Lily: Went well, didn’t it? 

Mr. Edwards: I’ve seen things go better. 

George: We follow Bedey Delavine, you know—a 
ballad singer—they always take a bit of warming up 
after a ballad singer. 

Lily: I’d defy Billy Bennett to get away with it in 
our place on the bill—-I’d defy him—see? 
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Mr. Edwards: There isn’t anything wrong with 
your place on the bill. 

George: Well, I’d be willing to make a little bet 
with you—put the Five Farthings on before us and 
change Betley Delavine to the end of the first half and 
see what happens! 

Lily: You’d send them out to the bars and they’d 
stay there. 

Mr. Edwards: I did not come here to discuss the 
running of my theatre. 

George: Oh—sorry, I’m sure. 

Mr. Edwards: That exit of yours killed the whole 
act. 

George: A little mishap that’s all —anybody might 
drop a telescope- 

Lily: Even a sailor. 

Mr. Edwards: It looked terrible. 

George: The tempo was all wrong, Mr. Edwards. 

Mr. Edwards: Sounded all right to me. 

George: Maybe it did, but we know our own 
numbers, you know. 

Mr. Edwards: It didn’t look like it from the 
front. 

George: We’re never had any trouble before—that 
exit’s stopped the show in every town we’ve played. 

Lily: A musical director can make or mar an act, 
you know—make or mar it. 

Mr. Edwards: Mr. Bentley is one of the finest 
musical directors in the business. 

Lily: Then he’s wasted here, that’s all I can say. 

George ( mminglj ): Lily! 

Lily: Well, if he’s so wonderful, why isn’t he at the 
Albert Hall—doing Hiawatha - 
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Mr. Edwards: I understand you had words with 
Mr. Bentley. 

George: We did, and we will again if he starts any 
of his funny business. 

Mr. Edwards: I understand that you accused him 
of drinking during the show. 

Lily: Getting quite bright, aren’t you? 

George: Shut up, Lil, leave this to me. 

Mr. Edwards: Did you or did you not? 

George: Look here, who d’you think you are— 
coming talking to us like this? 

Mr. Edwards: Did you or did you not accuse Mr. 
Bentley of drinking during the show? 

Lily (heatedly): Yes, we did, because he does, so 
therel 

Mr. Edwards: That’s serious, you know—it’s 
slanderl 

Lily: I don’t care if it’s arson, it’s truel 

Mr. Ewards: Now look here, Mrs. Pepper, I think 
it only fair to warn you- 

Lily: And I think it’s only fair to warn you that 
unless you get a better staff in this theatre and a better 
orchestra and a better musical director, you’ll find 
yourself a cinema inside six months! 

Mr. Edwards: You won’t gain anything by losing 
your temper. 

George: And you won’t gain anything by coming 
round back-stage and throwing your weight about— 
your place is in the front of the house—my theatre 
this and my theatre that—it’s no more your theatre 
than what it is ours—you’re on a salary same as us, 
and I’ll bet it’s a damn sight less, too, and don’t you 
forget it- 
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Mr. Edwards (losing his temper ): I'm not going to 
stand any more of this- 

Lily; Oh, go and play with yourself and shut up- 

Mr. Edwards: I’ll guarantee one thing, anyhow, 
you’ll never play this date again as long as I’m in 
charge- 

George: In charge of what, the Fire Brigade! 

Lily: Play this date—anybody’d think it was the 
Palladium to hear you talk- 

George: You’d better be careful, Mr. Edwards— 
you don’t want a scandal like this to get round the 
profession- 

Mr. Edwards: What are you talking about? 

George: I’m talking about the way this house is run. 

Mr. Edwards (working up): You mind your own 
business. 

Lily: More than one act’s been mucked up here, you 
know, by that orchestra of yours—it’s beginning to get 
a name- 

Mr. Edwards: Oh, it is, is it? 

George: They’re all over the shop—no discipline. 

Lily: What can you expect with a drunk in charge of 
itl 

Mr. Edwards (raising his voice): Look here—you 
stop talking like that or it’ll be the worse for you. 

George: His tempos are wrong and he hasn’t got 
any authority over his men- 

Lily: This date’s only a fill-in for us, you know- 

George: You ask our agents. 

Mr. Edwards: I shall report this conversation. 

Lily: Do —report it to the Lord Mayor—if you’re 
sober enough to remember the lyrics. 

George: Shut up, Lil. 
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Mr. Edwards: I will not stay here and argue- 

George: You’re dead right, you won’t- 

Mr. Edwards: You were a flop last time you 
played here and you’ve been a flop this time and that’s 
enough for me- 

Lily (screaming)'. Flop! What d’you mean flopl 

We’re a bigger draw than anybody on the bill- 

There is a knock on the door. 

George (loudly)-. Come in- 

Miss Mabel Grace enters. She is a faded ex- 
West End actress wearing a towel round her head to keep 
her hair in place , and an elaborate dressing-gown. 

Mabel Grace (acidly): Good evening—I’m sorry to 
intrude— but you’re making such a dreadful noise I’m 

quite unable to rest- 

Mr. Edwards: I’m very sorry. Miss Grace- 

Mabel Grace: I find it hard enough to play a big 

emotional scene twice a night in any case- 

Lily: Oh, that’s an emotional scene, is it? I 

wondered what it waS'- 

Mabel Grace: I am not accustomed to being 
spoken to in that tone, Mrs. Whatever your name 
is- 

Lily: Pepper’s the name—Pepper—PEPPER— 
same as what you put in your soup. 

Mabel Grace (coldly): Very interesting. 

Mr. Edwards: I apologise, Miss Grace. 

Mabel Grace (grandly): Thank you, Mr. Edwards. 
George (in an affected voice): What you must think of 
us, Miss Grace—so common—we’re mortified, we are 
really—and you fresh from His Majesty’s. 

Lily: Fairly fresh. 

Mabel Grace: Mr. Edwards, I’m really not used to 
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dressing-room brawls—I’ll leave it to you to see that 
there is no further noise- 

Lily: Except for the raspberries at the end of your 
sketch—even Mr. God Almighty Edwards can’t 
control those- 

Mabel Grace: You’re almost as vulgar off the stage 
as you are on, I congratulate you. 

Lily (very loudly ): Vulgar, are wel I’d like to ask you 
something. If you’re so bloody West End why the hell 
did you leave it? 

George: There’ll be an answer to that in next 
Sunday’s edition. 

Lily: Thank you, George. 

Mr. Edwards: Look here, you two, I’ve had about 
enough of this- 

George: You’ve had about enough, have you? 
What about us? 

The conversation becomes simultaneous. 

Lily: You and your dgar and your shirt-front 
and your Woolworth studsl Alfred Butt with knobs 
on- 

George: You get out of here, you fat fool, before I 
throw you out!- 

Mabel Grace: Thank you for your courtesy, Mr. 
Edwards—— 

Mr. Edwards: I’ll see you don’t play this date any 
more or any other date either- 

George: Oh, put it where the monkey put the 
nuts- 

Lily: —Play this date again—thank you for the 

rabbit—I’d sooner play Ryde Pier in November- 

In the middle of the pandemonium Alf puts his head 
round the door. 
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Alf (jelling)-. Red Peppers—three minutes- 

George: Good God! We’re off- 

Lily (wildly): Get out, all of you—get out- 

George takes Mr. Edwards by the shoulders, and 
shoves him out of the room. Mabel Grace, landing 
affectedly, follows him. 

Lily and George put on their wigs, powder their 
make-up, tweak their ties into place, grab their hats 
and canes — then, muttering curses under their breaths. 
They collect their sailor clothes and sailor wigs and 
telescopes and rush out of the room as the lights fade. 

The lights come tip on the curtain as the orchestra is 
playing their introduction music. The curtain rises on the 
street scene again. They make their entrance for the 
‘dude’ number, “Men About Town”. 

ROUTINE 


“MEN ABOUT TOWN”. (Dude Number) 

VERSE 

We’re two chaps who 
Find it thrillin g 
To do the killing 
We’re always willing 
To give the girls a treat. 

Just a drink at the Ritz 

Call it double or quits 

Then we feel the world is at our feet. 

Top hats white spats 
Look divine on us, 
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There’s a shine on us 
Get a line on us 
When we come your way. 

Gad! Eleven o’clockl 
Let’s pop into the Troc: 

Ere we start the business of the day. 


REFRAIN I 

As we stroll down Picc—Piccadilly 
In the bright morning air. 

All the girls turn and stare 

We’re so nonchalant and frightfully debonair. 

When we chat to Rose, Maud or Lily 

You should see the way their boy friends frown, 

For they know without a doubt 

That their luck’s right out, 

Up against a couple of men about town. 


REFRAIN Z 

As we stroll down Picc—Piccadilly 
All the girl say “Who’s here? 

Put your hat straight, my dear, 

For it’s Marmaduke and Percy Vere de Vere.” 
As we doff hats, each pretty filly 
Gives a wink at us and then looks down 
For they long with all their might 
For a red-hot night 

When they see a couple of men about town. 
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They proceed to execute a complicated tap dance, 
during which Bert Bentley vengefully takes the music 
faster and faster. They tty vainly to keep up with it, 
finally George slips and falls, whereupon Lily loses 
her temper and flings her hat at Bert Bentley. 

Lily ( screaming ): You great drunken fooll 

THE CURTAIN FALLS AMID DISCORD 
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HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 
FUMED OAK 
SHADOW PLAY 



To 

GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 



HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 

A Light Comedy in One Scene 



Hands Aeross the Sea was produced in London at the 
Phoenix Theatre on January 13 th, 1936, with the 
following cast of characters: 

Lady Maureen Gilpin (Piggie) 

Miss Gertrude Lawrence 
Commander Peter Gilpin, R.N., her husband 
Mr. No£l Coward 
The Hon. Clare Wedderburn 

Miss Everley Gregg 
Lieut. Commander Alastair Corbett, R.N. 

Mr. Edward Underdown 
Major Gosling (Bogey) 

Mr. Anthony Pelissier 
Mr. Wadhurst Mr. Alan Webb 

Mrs. Wadhurst Miss Alison Leggatt 

Mr. Burnham Mr. Kenneth Carten 

Walters Miss Moya Nugent 

The action of the play takes place in the drawing-room of the 
Gilpins 'flat in London. 

Time: Present Day. 



The Scene is the drawing-room of the Grtsms’ flat in London. 
The room is nicely furnished and rather untidy. There is a 
portable gramophone on one small table and a tray of cock¬ 
tail things on another; apart from these, the furnishing 
can be left to the discretion of the producer. 

When the Curtain rises the telephone is ringing. 
Walters, a neat parlourmaid, enters and answers it. 
The time is about six p.m. 

Walters {at telephone ): Hallo—yes—no, her lady¬ 
ship’s not back yet—she said she’d be in at five, so she 
ought to be here at any minute now—what name, 
please?—Rawlingson—Mr. and Mrs. Rawlingson—— 

(She scribbles on the pad.) Yes—I’ll tell her- 

She hangs up the receiver and goes out. There is the 
sound of voices in the hall and Lady Maureen Gilpin 
enters, followed at a more leisurely pace by her husband, 
Peter Gilpin. Maureen, nicknamed Piggie by her 
intimates, is a smart, attractive woman in the thirties. 
Peter is tall and sunburned and reeks of the Navy. 

Piggie (as she comes in)'. — and you can send the car 
back for me at eleven-thirty—it’s quite simple, darling, 
I wish you wouldn’t be so awfully complicated about 
everything- 

Peter: What happens if my damned dinner goes on 
longer than that and I get stuck? 

Piggie: You just get stuck, darling, and then you get 

unstuck and get a taxi- 
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Peter (grumbling)-. I shall be in uniform, clinking 
with medals - 

Piggie: If you take my advice you’ll faint dead 
away at eleven o’clock and then you can come 
home in the car and change and have time for every¬ 
thing— 

Peter: I can’t faint dead away under the nose of the 
C.-in-C. 

Piggie: You can feel a little poorly, can’t you— 

anybody has the right to feel a little poorly-( She 

sees the telephone pad.) My God! 

Peter: What is it? 

Piggie: The Rawlingsons. 

Peter: Who the hell are they? 

Piggie: I’d forgotten all about them—I must get 

Maud at once- (She sits at the telephone and dials a 

number.) 

Peter: Who are the Rawlingsons? 

Piggie: Maud and I stayed with them in Samolo, I 
told you about it, that time when we had to make a 

forced landing—they practically saved our lives- 

(At telephone.) Hullo—Maud—darling, the Rawling¬ 
sons are on us—what—the RAWLINGSONS—yes—I 
asked them to-day and forgot all about it—you must 
come at once—but, darling, you must —Oh, dear—no, 
no, that was the Frobishers, these are the ones we stayed 
with—mother and father and daughter—you must 

remember—pretty girl with bad legs- No—they 

didn’t have a son—we swore we’d give them a lovely 
time when they came home on leave—I know they 
didn’t have a son, that was those other people in 

Penang-Oh, all right—you’ll have to do something 

about them, though—let me ask them to lunch with you 
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to-morrow—all right—one-thirty—I’ll tell them- 

(She hangs up.) —she can’t come- 

Peter: You might have -warned me that a lot of 
Colonial strangers were coming trumpeting into the 
house- 

Piggie: I tell you I’d forgotten- 

Peter: That world trip was a grave mistake- 

Piggie: Who can I get that’s celebrated—to give 
them a thrill? 

Peter: Why do they have to have a thrill? 

Piggie: I’ll get Clare, anyway- (She dials another 

number.) 

Peter: She’ll frighten them to death. 

Piggie: Couldn’t you change early and come in your 

uniform? That would be better than nothing- 

Peter: Perhaps they’d like to watch me having my 
bathl 

Piggie (at telephone): I want to speak to Mrs. 

Weddetbutn, please—yes- (To Peter.) I do wish 

you’d be a little helpful- (At telephoned) Clare?— 

this is Piggie—I want you to come round at once and 
help me with the Rawlingsons—no, I know you 

haven’t, but that doesn’t matter- Mother, father 

and daughter—very sweet—they were divine to us in 
the East—I’m repaying hospitality—Maud’s having 
them to lunch to-mc;rrow and Peter’s going to take 

them round the dockyard- 

Peter: I’m not going to do any such thing- 

Piggie: Shut up, I just thought of that and it’s a 

very good idea- (At telephone.) All right, darling— 

as soon as you can- (She hangs up.) —I must go and 

change- 

Pete r: You kr.ow perfectly well I haven’t time to 
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take mothers and fathers and daughters with bad legs 
round the dockyard- 

Piggie: It wouldn’t take a minute, they took us all 
over their rubber plantation. 

Peter: It probably served you right. 

Piggie: You’re so disobliging, darling, you really 
should try to conquer it—it’s something to do with 
being English, I think—as a race I’m ashamed of us— 
no sense of hospitality—the least we can do when 
people ate kind to us in far-off places is to be a litde 
gracious in return. 

Peter: They weren’t kind to me in far-off places. 

Piggie: You know there’s a certain grudging, sullen 
streak in your character—I’ve been very worried about 
it lately—it’s spreading like a forest fire- 

Peter: Why don’t you have them down for the 
week-end? 

Piggie: Don’t be so idiotic, how can I possibly? 
•Yiresei^no room to start with and even if there were 
they’d be-uifc jdy wretched- 

Peter: I donT*Sas^hy. 

Piggie: They wouldrf'^know anybody—’they prob¬ 
ably wouldn’t have the rigfet clothes—they’d keep on 
huddling about in uneasy little' groups- 

Peter: The amount of uneasy little groups that three 
people can huddle about in is negligible. 

Axastair Corbett saunter* into the room. He is 
good-looking and also distinctly Nival in tone. 

Ally: Hallo, chaps. 

Piggie: Ally, darling—how lovely—we’re in 

trouble—Peter’ll tell you all about it-- 

The telephone rings and she goes to it. The following 
conversations occur simultaneously. 
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Ally: What trouble? 

Peter: More of Kggie’s beach friends. 

Ally: Let’s have a drink. 

Peter: Cocktail? 

Ally: No, a long one, whisky and soda. 

Peter (going to drink table)'. All right. 

Ally: What beach friends? 

Peter: People Maud and Piggie picked up in the 
East. 

Piggie (at phone): HuEol—Yes—Robert, dear— 
how lovelyl (To others.) It’s Robert. 

Ally: Piggie ought to stay at home more. 

Piggib (on phone): Where are you? 

Peter: That’s what I sayl 

Piggie (on phone): Oh, what a shamel—No—Peter’s 
going to sea on Thursday—I’m going down on 
Saturday. 

Ally: Rubber, I expect—everybody in the East’s 
rubber. 

Piggie (on phone): No—nobody particular—just 
Clare and Bogey and I think Pops; but he thinks he’s 
got an ulcer or something and might not be able to 
come. 

Peter: We thought you might be a real friend and 
take them over the dockyard. 

Ally: What on earth for? 

Peter: Give them a thrill. 

Piggie (on phone): All right—I’ll expect you—no, I 
don’t think it can be a very big one—he looks as bright 
as a button. 

Ally: Why don’t you take them over the dockyard? 

Peter: I shall be at sea, Thursday onwards— 
exercises! 
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Piggie {on phone)-. No, darling, what is the use of 
having her—she only depresses you—oh—all right! 
{Hangs up.) Oh, dear- 

Peter: It’s quite easy for you—you can give them 
lunch on board. 

Ally: We’re in dry dock. 

Peter: They won’t mind. (To Piggie.) What is it? 

Piggie: Robert—plunged in gloom—he’s got to do 
a course at Greenwich—he ran into a tram in Devon- 
port—and he’s had a row with Molly—he wants me to 
have her for the week-end so that they can make it up 
all over everybody. Have you told Ally about the 
Rawlingsons? 

Peter: Yes, he’s taking them over the dockyard, 
lunching them on board and then he’s going to show 
them a submarine - 

Piggie: Marvellous! You’re an angel. Ally—I must 

take off these clothes, I’m going mad- 

She goes out of the room at a run. 

There is the sound of the front-door bell. 

Peter: Let’s go into my room—I can show you the 
plans- 

Ally: Already? They’ve been pretty quick with them. 

Peter: I made a few alterations—there wasn’t 
enough deck space—she ought to be ready by October, 
I shall have her sent straight out to Malta- 

Ally: Come on, we shall be caught- 

They go off on the left as Walters ushers in Mr. and 
Mrs. Wadhurst on the rigflt. 

The Wadhursts are pleasant, middle-aged people, 
their manner is a trifle timorous. 

Walters: Her ladyship is changing, I’ll tell her you 
are here. 
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Mrs. Wadhurst: Thank you. 

Mr. Wadhurst: Thank you very much. 

Walters goes out. 

The Wadhursts look round the root/!. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: It’s a very nice fiat. 

Mr. Wadhurst: Yes—yes, it is. 

Mrs. Wadhurst (scrutinising nphotograph)-. That must 
be him. 

Mr. Wadhurst: Who? 

Mrs. Wadhurst: The Commander. 

Mr. Wadhurst: Yes—I expect it is. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: Sailors always have such nice open 
faces, don’t they? 

Mr. Wadhurst: Yes, I suppose so. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: Clean-cut and look you straight in 
the eye—I like men who look you straight in the eye. 

Mr. Wadhurst: Yes, it’s very nice. 

Mrs. Wadhurst (at another photograph): This must be 
her sister—I recognise her from the Tatler —look— 
she was Lady Hurstley, you know, then she was Lady 
Macfadden and I don’t know who she is now. 

Mr. Wadhurst: Neither do I. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: What a dear little boy—such a 
sturdy litde fellow—look at the way he’s holding his 
engine. 

Mr. Wadhurst: Is that his engine? 

Mrs. Wadhurst: He has rather a look of Donald 
Hotchkiss, don’t you think? 

Mr. Wadhurst: Yes, dear. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: I must say they have very nice 
things—oh, dear, how lovely to be well off—I must 
write to the Brostows by the next mail and tell them all 
about it. 
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Mr. Wadhurst: Yes, you must. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: Don’t you think we’d better sit 
down? 

Mr. Wadhurst: Why not? 

Mrs. Wadhurst: You sit in that chair and I’ll sit on 
the sofa. 

She sits on the sofa. He sits on the chair. 

Mr. Wadhurst: Yes, dear. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: I wish you wouldn’t look quite so 
uncomfortable, Fred, there’s nothing to be uncomfort¬ 
able about. 

Mr. Wadhurst: She does expect us, doesn’t she? 

Mrs. Wadhurst: Of course, I talked to her myself 
on the telephone last Wednesday, she was perfectly 
charming and said that we were to come without fail 
and that it would be divine. 

Mr. Wadhurst: I still feel we should have tele¬ 
phoned again just to remind her. People are always 
awfully busy in London. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: I do hope Lady Dalborough will 
be here, too—I should like to see her again—she was so 
nice. 

Mr. Wadhurst: She was the other one, wasn’t she? 

Mrs. Wadhurst ( irritably ): What do you mean, the 
other one? 

Mr. Wadhurst: I mean not this one. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: She’s the niece of the Duke of 
Frensham, her mother was Lady Merrit, she was a great 
traveller too—1 believe she went right across the Sahara 
dressed as an Arab. In those days that was a very 
dangerous thing to do. 

Mr. Wadhurst: I shouldn’t think it was any too 
safe now. 
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Walters enters and ushers in Mr. Burnham, a 
nondescript young man carrying a longisb roll of card¬ 
board. 

Walters: I’ll tell the Commander you’re here. 

Mr. Burnham: Thanks—thanks very much. 

Walters goes out. 

Mrs. Wadhurst {after a slightly awkward silence)'. 
How do you do? 

Mr. Burnham: How do you do? 

Mrs. Wadhurst {with poise)'. This is my husband. 

Mr. Burnham: How do you do? 

Mr. Wadhurst: How do you do? 

They shake hands. 

Mrs. Wadhurst ( vivaciously ): Isn’t this a charming 
room—so—so lived in. 

Mr. Burnham: Yes. 

Mr. Wadhurst: Are you in die Navy, too? 

Mr. Burnham: No. 

Mrs. Wad hurst (persevering) : It’s so nice to be home 
again—we come from Malaya, you know. 

Mr. Burnham: Oh—Malaya. 

Mrs. .Wadhurst: Yes, Lady Maureen and Lady 
Dalborough visited us there—my husband has a rubber 
plantation up-country—there’s been a terrible slump, of 
course, but we’re trying to keep our heads above water 
—aren’t we, Fred? 

Mr. Wadhurst: Yes, dear, we certainly are. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: Have you ever been to the East? 

Mr. Burnham: No. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: It’s very interesting really, 
although the climate’s rather trying until you get used 
to it, and of course the one thing we do miss is the 
theatre- 
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Mr. Burnham: Yes—of course. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: There’s nothing my husband and 
I enjoy so much as a good play, is there, Fred? 

Mr. Wadhurst: Nothing. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: And all -we get is films, and they’re 
generally pretty old by the time they come out to 
us (She laughs gaily?) 

Mr. Wadhurst: Do you go to the theatre much? 

Mr. Burnham.' No. 

There is silence which is broken by the telephone 
ringing. Everybody jumps. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: Oh, dear—do you think we ought 
to answer it? 

Mr. Wadhurst: I don’t know. 

The telephone continues to ring. Clare Wedder- 
burn comes in. She is middle-aged, well-dressed and 
rather gruff. She is followed by “Bogey” Gosling, a 
Major in the Marines, a good-looking man in the thirties. 

Clare: Hallo—where’s the old girl? 

Mrs. Wadhurst {nervously): I—er. I’m afraid I- 

Clare {going to the telephone): Mix a cocktail. Bogey— 

I’m a stretcher case- {At telephone .) Hallo—no, it’s 

me—Clare- God knows, dear—shall I tell her to 

call you back?—all right—no, it was bloody, darling— 
a gloomy dinner at the Embassy, then the worst play 
I’ve ever sat through and then the Cafe de Paris and that 
awful man who does things with a duck—-I’ve already 
seen him six times, darling—oh, you know, he pinches 
its behind and it quacks ‘Land of Hope and Glory’— 
I don’t know whether it hurts it or not—I minded at 
first but I’m past caring now* .after all, it’s not like 
performing dogs, I mind about the performing dogs 

terribly—all right—good-bye- {She hangs up and 
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turns to Mrs. Wadhurst.) Ducks are pretty bloody 
anyway, don’t you think? 

Mrs. Wadhurst: I don’t know very much about 
them. 

Clare: The man swears it’s genuine talent, but I 
think it’s the little nip that does it. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: It sounds rather cruel. 

Clare: It’s a gloomy form of entertainment any¬ 
how, particularly as I’ve always hated ‘Land of Hope 
and Glory’- 

Bogey: Cocktail? 

Clare (taking off her hat): Thank God! 

Bogey hands round cocktails , the Wadhursts and 
Mr. Burnham accept them and sip them in silence. 

Bogey: I suppose Piggie’s in the bath. 

Clare: Go and rout her out. 

Bogey: Wait till I’ve had a drink. 

Clare (to Mrs. Wadhurst): Is Peter home or is he 
still darting about the Solent? 

Mrs. Wadhurst: I’m afraid I couldn’t say—you 
see- 

Bogey: I saw him last night with Janet- 

Clare: Hasn’t she had her baby yet? 

Bogey: She hadn’t last night. 

Clare: That damned baby’s been hanging over us 

all for months-- 

The telephone rings —Clare answers it. 

(At telephone.) Hallo—yes—hallo, darling—no, it’s 

Clare—yes, he’s here-No, I really couldn’t face it— 

yes, if I were likely to go to India I’d come, but I’m not 

likely to go to India-I think Rajahs bumble up a 

house-party so terribly—yes, I know he’s different, but 
the other one’s awful—Angela had an agonising time 
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with him—all the dining-room chairs had to be changed 
because they were leather and his religion prevented 
him sitting on them—all the dogs had to be kept out of 
the house because they were unclean, which God knows 
was true of the Bedlington, but the other ones were 
clean as whistles—and then to round everything off he 
took Laura Merstham in his car and made passes at her 
all the way to Newmarket—all right, darling—here he 

is- (To Bogey.) It’s Nina, she wants to talk to 

you- 

She hands the telephone to Bogey, who reaches for 
it and lifts the wire so that it just misses Mrs. Wad- 
hurst’s hat. It isn’t quite long enough so he has 
to bend down to speak with his face practically touching 
her. 

Bogey (at telephone)’. Hallo, Nin-I can’t on 

Wednesday, I’ve got a Guest Night—it’s a hell of a long 

way, it’d take hours- 

Piggie comes in with a rush. 

Piggie: I am so sorry- 

Clare: Shhh! 

Bogey: Shut up, I can’t hear - 

Piggie (in a shrill whisper)’. Who is it? 

Clare: Nina. 

Bogey (at telephone)’. Well, you can tell George to 
leave it for me—and I can pick it up. 

Piggie: How lovely to see you again! 

Bogey (at telephone)-. No, I shan’t be leaving till 
about ten, so if he leaves it by nine-thirty I’ll get it all 
right- 

Piggie: My husband will be here in a minute—he 
has to go to sea on Thursday, but he’s arranged for you 

to be taken over the dockyard at Portsmouth- 
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Bogey (at telephone ): Give the old boy a crack on the 
jaw. 

Piggie: It’s the most thrilling thing in the world. 
You see how the torpedoes are made—millions of little 
wheels inside, all clicking away like mad—and they cost 

thousands of pounds each- 

Bogey (at telephone ): No, I saw her last night—not 

yet, but at any moment now—I should think-All 

right-Call me at Chatham—if I can get away I 

shall have to bring Mickie, too- 

Piggie: How much do torpedoes cost each, Clare? 
Clare: God knows, darling—something fantastic— 

ask Bogey- 

Piggie: Bogey- 

Bogey: What? 

Piggie: How much do torpedoes cost each? 

Bogey: What?— (at telephone) —wait a minute, 

Piggie’s yelling at me- 

Piggie: Torpedoes- (She makes a descriptive 

gesture.) 

Bogey: Oh, thousands and thousands—terribly 

expensive things—ask Peter- (At telephone) —If I do 

bring him you’ll have to be frightfully nice to him, he’s 

been on the verge of suicide for weeks- 

Piggie: Don’t let her go, I must talk to her- 

Bogey (at telephone)-. Hold on a minute, Piggie wants 
to talk to you—all right—I’ll let you know—here she 
is- 

Piggie leans over the sofa and takes the telephone 
from Bogey, who steps over the wire and stumbles over 
Mrs. Wadhurst. 

Bogey: I’m most awfully sorry- 

Mrs. Wadhurst: Not at all- 
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Piggie (to Mrs. Wadhurst): It’s so lovely you 

being in England- (At telephone.) Darling—whal 

was the meaning of that sinister little invitation you 
sent me? 

Bogey: You know what Mickey is. 

Piggie (at telephone): No, dear, I really can’t—I 
always get so agitated- 

Clare: Why does he go on like that? It’s so 
tiresome. 

Piggie (at telephone ): I’ll come if Clare will- (To 

Clare.) Are you going to Nina’s Indian ding-dong? 

Clare: Not without an anaesthetic. 

Piggie (at telephone ): She’s moaning a bit, but I’ll 
persuade her—what happens after dinner?—the man 

with the duck from the Cafe de Paris- (To the room 

in general.) She’s got that sweet duck from the Cafe de 
Paris- 

Clare: Give me another cocktail. Bogey, I want to 
get so drunk that I just can’t hear any more- 

Piggie (at telephone): But, darling, do you think it’s 
quite wise —I mean Maharajahs are terribly touchy and 
there’s probably something in their religion about ducks 
being mortal sin or something—you know how 
difficult they are about cows and pigs—just a minute— 
(To the Wadhursts.) You can tell us, of course- 

Mr. Wadhurst: I beg your pardon? 

Piggie: Do Indians mind ducks? 

Mr. Wadhurst: I—-I don’t think so- 

Bogey: Do you come from India? 

Mrs. Wadhurst: No, Malaya. 

Piggie: It’s the same sort of thing, though, isn’: it? 
—if they don’t mind them in Malaya it’s unlikely \hat 

they’d mind them in India- (At telephone .) It’ll 
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probably be all right, but you’d better get Douglas 
Byng as a standby. 

Clare: There might be something in their religion 
about Douglas Byng. 

Piggie: Shh! {At telephone .) Everyone’s making 
such a noise! The room’s full of the most frightful 

people. Darling, it definitely is Waterloo Station- 

No, I’m almost sure he can’t—he’s going to sea on 
Thursday—don’t be silly, dear, you can’t be in the Navy 

without going to sea sometimes - 

Peter enters, followed by Ally. 

{At telephone.) Here he is now, you can ask him 

yourself- (To Peter.) Peter, it’s Nina, she wants 

to talk to you- (To the Wadhursts.) This is my 

husband and Commander Corbett—he’s been longing 
to meet you and thank you for being so sweet to 
us—I told him all about your heavenly house and the 
plantation- 

Mrs. Wadhurst {bridling—to Ally): It was most 
delightful, I assure you, to have Lady Maureen with 
us- 

Piggie: Not him, him—that's the wrong one- 

Mrs. Wadhurst: Oh, I’m so sorry- 

Peter {shaking hands with Mrs. Wadhurst): It was so 
kind of you—my wife has talked of nothing else- 

Piggie {grabbing him ): Here—Nina’s yelling like a 
banshee- 

Peter: Excuse me. {He takes the telephoned) Hallo, 

Nin—what for?- No, I can’t, but Piggie probably 

can- {To Piggie.) Can you go to Nina’s party for 

the Rajahs? 

Piggie: We’ve been through all that- 

Peter: All right —I didn’t know- {At 
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telephone .) No, I shall be at sea fot about three days— 

it isn’t tiresome at all, I like it- 

Piggie (to Mrs. Wadhurst): How’s your daughter? 
Mrs. Wadhurst ( surprised ): She’s a little better, 
thank you. 

Piggie: Oh, has she been ill? I’m so sorry. 

Mr. Wadhurst (gently)'. She’s been ill for five years. 
Piggie (puzzled)-. How dreadful for you—are you 
happy with that cocktail, or would you rather have tea? 
Mrs. Wadhurst: This is delicious, thank you. 

Peter (at telephone)'. I honestly can’t do anything 
about that, Nina, you might be able to find out from the 
Admiral—-well, if his mother was mad too that is an 
extenuating circumstance—he’ll probably be sent 

home- (To Clare.) Did you know that Freda 

Bathurst had once been in an asylum? 

Clare: No, but it explains a lot. 

Piggie: Why? 

Peter: Her son went mad in Hong Kong. 

Clare: What did he do? 

Peter: I don’t know, but Nina’s in a state about it. 

Piggie: I don’t see what it’s got to do with Nina- 

Peter: He’s a relation of some sort- (At tele¬ 
phoned) What did he do, Nina?-- Oh-Oh, I 

see- Oh—well, he’ll certainly be sent home and a 

good job too, we can’t have that sort of thing in the 

Service-If I were you I’d keep well out of it—all 

right-Good-bye. (He hangs up.) 

Piggee: What was it? 

Peter: I couldn’t possibly teE you. 

Piggie: Poor boy, I expect the climate had some¬ 
thing to do with it—the climate’s awful in Hong Kong 

—look at poor old Wally Smythe- 
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Ally ('to the Wadhursts): Did you ever know Wally 
Smythe? 

Mrs. Wadhurst: No, I’m afraid not. 

Clare: You didn’t miss much. 

Piggie: I adored Wally, he was a darling. 

Clare: He kept on having fights all the time—I do 

hate people hitting people- (To Mrs. Wadhurst.) 

Don’t you? 

Mrs. Wadhurst: Yes. 

There is suddenly complete silence — Piggie breaks it 
with an effort. 

Piggie (vivaciously to the Wadhursts): Maud was so 
frightfully sorry that she couldn’t come to-day—she’s 
pining to see you again and she asked me to ask you if 
you’d lunch there to-morrow? 

Mrs. Wadhurst: How very kind of her. 

Piggie: She’s got a divine little house hidden away 

in a mews, it’s frightfully difficult to find- (The 

telephone rings.) I’ve got millions of questions I want to 
ask you, what happened to that darling old native who 

did a dance with a sword?- (At telephone.) Hallo— 

(Continuing to everyone in general.) It was the most exciting 
thing I’ve ever seen, all the villagers sat round in 

torchlight and they beat- (At telephoned) Hallo— 

yes, speaking- (Continuing) beat drums and the- 

(At telephone) hallo—darling, I’d no idea you were 

back- (to everybody) and the old man tore himself to 

shreds in the middle, it was marvellous- (At tele¬ 

phone.) I can’t believe it, where are you speaking 

from?- My dear, you’re notl - (To everybody.) 

It’s Boodie, she’s got back last night and she’s staying 
with Norman- 

Clare: Is Phyllis there? 
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Piggie (at telephone)-. Is Phyllis there?-She’s 

away?-(To Clare.) She’s away. 

Peter {to Mr. Wadhurst): That’s the best joke I 
ever heard. 

Clare: It’s made my entire season that’s all, it’s just 
made it. 

Piggie (at telephone)-. You’d better come and dine 
to-night—I’m on a diet, so there’s only spinach, but we 

can talk- Yes, she’s here—absolutely worn out— 

we all are- Oh yes, it was pretty grim, it started all 

right and everything was going beautifully when Vera 
arriv ed, unasked, my dear, and more determined than 
Hitler—of course there was the most awful scene—• 
Alice flounced upstairs with tears cascading down her 
face and locked herself in the cook’s bedroom—— 
Clare tried to save the situation by dragging Lady 
Borrowdale on to the terrace—— 

Clare (sibilantly)-. That was afterwards ]—— 

Piggie (at telephone)-. Anyhow hell broke loose—you 
can imagine—Janet was there, of course, and we were 
all worried about her—no, it hasn’t arrived yet, but the 

odds are mounting-(To everybody.) She hasn’t had 

it yet, has she, Peter? 

Peter: If she has it was born in the gramophone 
department at Harrods—I left her there at four- 
thirty— 

Piggie (at telephone)-. No, it's still what’s known as 
on the way—I’ll expect you about eight-thirty—I’ve got 
to do my feet and then I’m going to relax—all right— 

yes, she’s here-- (To Clare.) Here, Clare, she wants 

to talk to you- 

Clare in order to reach the telephone comfortably has 
to kneel on the sofa. 
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Clare: Excuse me. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: I’m so sorry. 

Clare (at telephone)'. Darling—I’m dead with 
surprise- 

Piggie (to Mrs. Wadhurst): Now you must tell me 
some more- 

Mrs. Wadhurst: Weil, really, I don’t- 

Clare: Shhhl—I can’t hear a word- (At tele¬ 
phoned) He what?—when?-He must be raving- 

Piggie (in a harsh whisper)'. Have you still got that 
sweet dog? 

Mrs. Wadhurst (also whispering)'. Yes, we’ve still 
got Rudolph. 

Piggie (to everybody)'. Rudolph’s an angel, I can 
never tell you how divine he was—he used to come in 
every morning with my breakfast tray and jump on to 
the bed- 

Mrs. Wadhurst (horrified): Oh, you never told me 
that, how very naughty of him—he’s very seldom 
allowed in the house at all- 

Piggie (piqgled): But—but- 

Mr. Wadhurst: Perhaps you’re thinking of some 
other dog. Lady Maureen—Rudolph is a Great 
Dane- 

Piggie (bewildered): Oh, yes, of course, how idiotic 
of me- 

Clare (at telephone)'. —Well, all I can say is she ought 
to be deported—you can’t go about making scenes like 
that, it’s so lacking in everything—all right, darling— 
call me in the morning—I’ve got a hairdresser in the 
afternoon, why don’t you make an appointment at the 
same time?—lovely Good-bye. (She bangs upl) 

Piggie: Do sit down, Clare, and stop climbing 
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about over everybody. ( To Mrs. Wadhurst.) You 
must forgive me—this is a mad-house—it’s always like 
this—I can’t think why- 

Clare (in a whisper to Peter, having noticed Mr. 
Burnham): Why’s that man got a roll of music, is 
he going to sing? 

Peter (also in a whisper ): I don’t know—he ought by 
rights to be a lovely girl of sixteen- 

Mrs. Wadhurst: Have you been in London for the 
whole season? 

Piggie: Yes, it’s been absolutely frightful, but my 
husband is getting leave soon, so we shall be able to 
pop off somewhere- 

Allt (to Mr. Wadhurst): I suppose you’ve never 
run across a chap in Burma called Beckwith? 

Mr. Wadhurst: No, I’ve never been to Burma. 

Ally: He’s in rubber, too, I believe—or tea—he’s 
very amusing. 

Mrs. Wadhurst (to Piggie): We did hope you’d 
come and lunch with us one day—but I expect you’re 
terribly busy- 

Piggie: My dear, I’d worship it- (The telephone 

rings.) Oh really, this telephone never stops for one 

minute'- (At telephoned) Hallo—yes, speaking- 

Who?—Mrs. Rawlingson-Oh, yes, yes, yes- 

(She hands the telephone to Mrs. Wadhurst.) Here—it’s 
for you- 

Mrs. Wadhurst (astonished): For me? How very 
curious- 

Piggie: Give me a cocktail. Bogey—I haven’t had 
one at all yet and I’m exhausted- 

Mrs, Wadhurst (at telephone ): Hallo—what—who? 
—I’m afraid I don’t quite understand- 
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Bogey {giving Piggie a cocktail)’. Here you are—it’s a 
bit weak- 

Mrs. Wadhurst {still floundering)'. —I think there 

must be some mistake—just a moment- (To 

Piggie.) It’s for you, Lady Maureen—a Mrs. Rawling- 
son- 

Piggie (laughing): Now isn’t that the most extra¬ 
ordinary coincidence- (She takes the telephone .)— 

Hallo—yes—speaking- (She listens and her face 

changes.) —Oh yes, of course, how stupid of me- 

(She looks hurriedly at the Wadhursts, then at Peter.) 

I’m so awfully sorry, I only just came in- Oh, what 

a shame—no, no, no, it doesn’t matter a bit-No— 

indeed you must call me up the first moment he gets 
over it-Yes—I expect it was—yes Good-bye. 

She slowly hangs up the receiver , looking at the 
Wadhursts in complete bewilderment. She makes a 
sign to Peter over Mrs. Wadhurst’s shoulder , but 
he only shakes his head. 

Piggie ( brightly , but with intense meaning): That was 
Mrs. Rawlingson. 

Peter: Good God! 

Piggie (with purpose, sitting next to Mrs. Wadhurst): 
Did you ever meet the Rawlingsons out East? 

Mrs. Wadhurst: No—I don’t know them. 

Piggie: Maud and I stayed with them too, you know. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: Where? 

Piggie: It was in Malaya somewhere, I think—I do 
get so muddled. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: I think we should have heard of 
them if they lived in Malaya. 

Peter meanwhile has gone to the piano and started 
to strum idly—be begins to hum lightly at the same time. 
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Peter (humming to a walt% refrain, slightly indistinctly , 
but clearly enough for Piggie to hear): If these are not them 
who are they? Who are they? Who are they? 

Piggie rises and saunters over to the piano. 

Piggie: Play the other bit, dear, out of the second 

act- (She hums) —you know—“I haven’t the 

faintest idea-Oh no—I haven’t the faintest idea”. 

Peter (changing tempo): “Under the light of the 
moon, dear—you’d better find out pretty soon, dear”. 

Clare: What on earth’s that out of? 

Piggie: Don’t be silly, Clare—all I ask is that you 
shouldn’t be silly\ 

Clare (understanding): Oh yes—I see. 

There is silence except for Peter’s playing—everyone 
looks covertly at the Wadhdrsts. Piggie goes over to 
Mr. Wadhurst. 

Piggie (with determination): What ship did you come 
home in? 

Mr. Wadhurst: The Naldera. 

Ally: P & O? 

Mrs. Wadhurst: Yes. 

Piggie: I suppose you got on at Singapore? 

Mr. Wadhurst: No, Penang. 

Piggie (the light breaking): Penangl Of course, 
Penang. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: Yes, we have some friends there, 
so we went by train from Singapore and stayed with 
them for a couple of days before catching the boat. 

Piggie (sunk again): Oh yes—yes, I see. 

Peter (at piano, humming to march time): “When you 
hear those drums rat-a-plan—rat-a-plan—find out the 
name of the place if you can—la la la la la la la la-” 

Piggie ( persevering ): How far is your house from the 
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sea? Maud and I were arguing about it for hours the 
other day- 

Mr. Wadhurst: It’s right on the sea. 

Piggie: That’s exactly what I said, but you know 
Maud’s so vague—she never remembers a thing- 

Clare: I suppose it’s hell hot all the year round 
where you are? 

Mrs. Wadhurst: Yes, the climate is a little trying, 
but one gets used to it. 

Bogey: Are you far from Kuala Lumpur. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: Yes, a long way. 

Bogey: Oh, I knew some people in Kuala Lumpur 
once. 

Mr. Wadhurst: What were their names? 

Bogey: Damn it, I’ve forgotten—something like 
Harrison- 

Piggie (helpfully): Morrison? 

Ally: Williamson? 

Peter: Lightfoot? 

Bogey: No, it’s gone- 

Piggie (irritably): Never mind—it couldn’t matter 
less really, could it? 

Mrs. Wadhurst (rising): I’m afraid we must really 
go now, Lady Maureen- 

Piggie: Oh no—please- 

Mrs. Wadhurst: We have to dress because we’re 
dining and going to the theatre—that’s the one thing 
wc do miss dreadfully in Pendarla—the theatre- 

Clare: We miss it a good deal here, too. 

Piggie (remembering everything ): Pendarla—oh dear, 
what a long way away it seems—dear Mrs. Wadhurst— 
(She shoots a triumphant glance at Peter.) —it’s been so 
lovely having this little peep at you—you and Mr. 
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Wadhurst must come and dine quiedy one night and 
we’ll go to another theatre- 

Mrs. Wadhurst: That would be delightful— 
Fred-- 

Mr. Wadhurst: Good-bye. 

Piggie: Peter—come and say good-bye to Mr. and 
Mrs. Wadhurst. 

Peter ( coming over and shaking hands)'. Good-bye—I 
can never tell you how grateful I am to you for having 
been so kind and hospitable to my wife- 

Mrs. Wadhurst: Next time* I hope you’ll come and 
call on us too. 

Peter: I should love to. 

Mrs. Wadhurst: Good-bye. 

Clare: Good-bye- 

Evetybody says good-lye and shakes bands, Peter 
opens the door for the Wadhursts and they go out on a 
wave of popularity. He goes out into the hall with them 
closing the door after him. Piggie collapses on to the 
sofa. 

Piggie ( hysterically ): Oh, my God, that was the most 
awful half an hour I’ve ever spent- 

Clare: I thought it all went down like a dinner. 

Piggie: I remember it all now, we stayed one night 
with them on our way from Siam—a man in Bangkok 
had wired to them or something- 

Ally: That was a nice bit you did about the old 
native dancing with a sword- 

Piggie: Oh dear, they must have thought I was 
drunk. 

Peter re-enters. 

Peter: Next time you travel, my darling, I suggest 
you keep a diary. 
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Piggie: Wasn’t it frightful—poor angels—I must 

ring up Maud- {She dials a number.) I think they had 

a heavenly time though, don’t you—I mean they 

couldn’t have noticed a thing- 

Peter: Oh no, the whole affair was managed with 

the utmost subtlety—I congratulate you- 

Piggie: Don’t be sour—Peter- {At telephone .) 

Hallo—Maud?—darling, it’s not the Rawlingsons at 

all, it’s the Wadhursts- {To everybody.) Good 

heavens, I never gave them Maud’s address. {At 
telephone .) I forgot to give them your address—how 
can you be so unkind, Maud, you ought to be ashamed 

of yourself—they’re absolute pets, both of them- 

Peter: Come on. Ally, I’ve got to dress- 

Ally: All right- 

Clare: Shall I see you on Sunday? 

Ally: Yes—I’ll be over- 

Piggie {at telephone): —they had a lovely time and 

everybody was divine to them- 

Clare: Come on, Bogey, we must go, too- 

Piggie: Wait a minute, don’t leave me—I’ve got 

to do my feet- {At telephone) —no, I was talking to 

Clare-My dear, I know, she rang me up too— 

she’s staying with Norman—Phyllis will be as sour as a 
quince- 

Peter and Ally go off talking. 

Clare: Darling, I really must go- 

Piggie {at telephone): —all right—I’ll try to get hold 
of them in the morning and put them off—I do think 
it’s horrid of you though, after all, they were frightfully 
sweet to us—I’ve done all I can—well, there’s no need 
to get into a rage, I’m the one to get into a rage—yes, 
you are, I can hear you—your teeth are chattering like 
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dice in a box-Oh, all right! (She hangs up.) Maud’s 

impossible- 

Clare: Listen, Piggie- 

Piggie: Wait just one minute, I’ve got to get the 

things to do my feet- 

She rushes out of the room. 

Clare: I teally don’t see why we should all wait 

about- (She suddenly sees Mr. Burnham.) Oh— 

hallo. 

Mr. Burnham ( 'nervously ): Hallo. 

Clare: I thought you’d left with your mother and 
father. 

Mr. Burnham: They weren’t my mother and father 
—I’m from Freeman’s. I’ve brought the designs for the 
Commander’s speed boat—Mr. Driscoll couldn’t 
come- 

Clare: Well, you’d better wait—he’ll be back 
soon- 

Mr. Burnham: I’m afraid I can't wait much longer 
— I have to get back to the shop- 

Clare: You should have piped up before- 

Bogey: Listen, Clare, we must push off- 

Clare: All right. 

Mr. Burnham retires again into the shadows as 
Piggie returns with several bottles, a towel and a pair of 
scissors. She sits on the sofa and takes her shoes and 
stockings off. 

Piggie: — The trouble with Maud is, she’s too 
insular- 

Clare: Are you driving down on Saturday? 

Piggie: Yes—I promised to stop off at Godaiming 
and have a cutlet with Freda on the way—do you want 
to come? 
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Clare: You know perfectly well I hate Freda’s guts. 
Piggie (beginning on her feet)'. All rightj darling—I’ll 

expect you in the afternoon- 

The telephone rings — Piggie reaches for it with one 
hand and goes on painting her toe nails with the other—at 
telephone: 

Hallo—yes. Oh, David, I’m so sorry—I completely 
forgot- 

Clare and Bogey hiss good-hje at her, she waves to 
them, and they go out. 

I couldn’t help it, I had to be sweet to some people that 

Maud and I stayed with in Malaya-Ohl David 

darling, don’t be so soured-up—yes, of course I do, 

don’t be so silly-No, I’m quite alone doing my feet 

—well, I can’t help that, I happen to Me them red—well, 
after all they are my feet, I suppose I can paint them 
blue if I want to- 

Mr. Burnham begins to tiptoe out of the room, he 
leaves his roll of designs on the table. Piggie catches 
sight of himjust as he is gingerly opening the door. 

(To Mr. Burnham.) Oh, good-bye— it’s been 
absolutely lovely, you’re the sweetest family I’ve ever 
met in my life- 
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FUMED OAK 

A Comedy in Two Scenes 

'W 



Fumed Oak was produced in London at the Phoenix. 
Theatre on January 15th, 15136, with the following 
cast of characters: 

Henry Gow Mr. No£l Coward 

Doris, his wife Miss Gertrude Lawrence 

Elsie, his daughter Miss Moya Nugent 

Mrs. Rockett, 

his mother-in-law Miss Alison Leggatt 

Scene I. Morning. 

Scene II. Evening. 

The action of the play passes in the sitting-room of the 
Gows 1 house in South London. 

The time is the present day. 



Scene I 

The Govts’ sitting-room is indistinguishable from several 
thousand other suburban sitting-rooms. The dominant 
note is refinement. There are french windows at the back 
opening on to a narrow lane of garden. These are veiled 
discreetly by lace curtains set off by a pelmet and side 
pieces of rather faded blue casement cloth. There is a 
tiled fireplace on the right; an uprightpiano between it and 
the window; a fumed oak sideboard on the left and, below 
it, a door leading to the ball, the stairs and the front door. 
There is a fumed oak dining-room suite consisting of a 
table, and six chairs; a sofa; an arm-chair in front of the 
fire; a radio, and a plentiful sprinkling over the entire 
room of ornaments and framedphotographs. 

When the curtain rises it is about eight-thirty on a spring 
morning. Rain is trickling down the windows and 
breakfast is laid on the table. 

Mrs. Rockett is seated in the arm-chair by the fire; on 
a small table next to her is a cup of tea, and a work- 
basket. She is afattish, grey-looking woman dressed in a 
blouse and skirt and a pepper and salt jumper of artificial 
silk. Her pince-neii snap in and out of a little clip on her 
bosom and her feet are bad which necessitates the wearing 
of large quilted slippers in the house. 

Doris, aged about thirty-five, is seated at the table 
reading a newspaper propped up against the cruet. She is 
thin and antemic and whatever traces of past prettiness she 
might have had are obscured by the pursed-up, rather sour 
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gentility of her expression. She mars a nondescript coat- 
frock, a slave bangle and a necklace of amber glass beads. 
Elsie, her daughter aged about fourteen, is sitting 
opposite to her, cutting her toast into strips in order to 
dip them into her boiled egg. She is a straight-haired 
ordinary-looking girl dressed in a navy blue school dress 
with a glaci red leather -waist belt. 

There is a complete silence broken only by the occasional 
rattle of a spoon in a cup or a sniffle from Elsie who has a 
slight head cold. 

Henry Gow comes into the room. He is tall and spare , 
neatly dressed in a blue serge suit. He wears rimless 
glasses and his hair is going grey at the sides and thin on 
the top. He sits down at the table without a word. 
Doris automatically rises and goes out, returning in a 
moment with a plate of haddock which she places in front 
of him and resumes her place. Henry pours himself out 
some tea. Doris, without looking at him, being re¬ 
immersed in the paper, passes him the milk and sugar. 
The silence continues until Elsie breaks it. 

Elsie: Mum? 

Doris: What? 

Elsie: When can I put my hair up? 

Doris ( snappily): When you’re old enough. 

Elsie: Gladys Pierce is the same age as me and she’s 
got hers up. 

Doris: Never you mind about Gladys Pierce, get on 
•with your breakfast. 

Elsie: I don’t see why I can’t have it cut. That 
would be better than nothing. 

This remark is ignored. 

Maisie Blake had hers cut last week and it looks lovely. 
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Doris: Never you mind about Maisie Blake neither. 
She’s common. 

Elsie: Miss Pritchard doesn’t think so. Miss 
Pritchard likes Maisie Blake a lot, she said it looked ever 
so nice. 

Doris {irritably)'. What? 

Elsie: Her hair. 

Doris: Get on with your breakfast. You’ll be 
late. 

Elsie ( petulantly ): Oh, Mum- 

Doris: And stop sniffing. Sniffle sniffle sniffle! 
Haven’t you got a handkerchief? 

Elsie: Yes, but it’s a clean one. 

Doris: Never mind, use it. 

Mrs. Rockett: The child can’t help having a cold. 

Doris: She can blow her nose, can’t she, even if she 
has got a cold? 

Elsie {conversationally)'. Dodie Watson’s got a terrible 
cold, she’s had it for weeks. It went to her chest and 
then it went back to her head again. 

Mrs. Rockett: That’s the worst of schools, you’re 
always catching something. 

Elsie: Miss Pritchard’s awful mean to Dodie 
Watson, she said she’d had enough of it. 

Doris: Enough of what? 

Elsie: Her cold. 

There is silence again which is presently shattered by 
the wailing of a baby in the house next door. 

Mrs. Rockett: There’s that child again. It kept me 
awake all night, 

Doris: I’m very sorry, I’m sure. 

Mrs. Rockett ( fiddling in her work-basket)-. I wasn’t 
blaming you. 
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Doris: The night before last it ms the hot-mter 
pipes. 

Mrs. Rockett: You ought to have them seen to. 

Doris: You know as well as I do you can’t stop them 
making that noise every now and then. 

Mrs, Rockett (threading a needle): I’m sure I don’t 
know why you don’t get a plumber in. 

Doris (grandly): Because I do not consider it 
necessary. 

Mrs. Rockett: You would if you slept in my room 
■—gurgle gurgle gurgle all night long—it’s all very fine 
for you, you’re at the end of the passage. 

Doris (with meaning): You don’t have to sleep there. 

Mrs. Rockett: What do you mean by that? 

Doris: You know perfectly well what I mean. 

Mrs. Rockett (with spirit): Listen to me, Doris 
Gow. I’ve got a perfect right to complain if I want to 
and well you know it. It isn’t as if I was staying here for 
nothing. 

Doris: I really don’t know what’s the matter with 
you lately, Mother, you do nothing but grumble. 

Mrs. Rockett: Me, grumblel I like that, I’m sure. 
That’s rich, that is. 

Doris: Well, you do. It gives me a headache. 

Mrs. Rockett: You ought to do something about 
those headaches of yours. They seem to pop on and 
off at the least thing. 

Doris: And I wish you wouldn’t keep passing 
remarks about not staying here for nothing. 

Mrs. Rockett: Well, it’s true, I don’t. 

Doris: Anyone would think we was taking advan¬ 
tage of you. 

Mrs. Rockett: Well, they wouldn’t be far wrong. 
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Doris: Mother, how can youl You’re not paying a 
penny more than you can afford. 

Mrs. Rockett: I never said I was. It isn’t the 
money, it’s the lack of consideration. 

Doris: Pity you don’t go and live with Nora for a 
change. 

Mrs. Rockett: Nora hasn’t got a spare room. 

Doris: Phyllis has, a lovely one, looking out over 
the railway. I’m sure her hot-water pipes wouldn’t 
annoy you, there isn’t hot water in them. 

Mrs. Rockett: Of course, if I’m not wanted here, I 
can always go to a boarding-house or a private hotel. 

Doris: Catch youl 

Mrs. Rockett: I’m not the sort to outstay my 
welcome anywhere- 

Doris: Oh, for heaven’s sake don’t start that 
again- 

Mrs. Rockett (addressing the air): It seems as though 
some of us had got out of bed the wrong side this 
morning. 

Elsie: Mum, can I have some more toast? 

Doris: No. 

Elsie: I could make it myself over the kitchen fire. 

Doris: No, I tell you. Can’t you understand plain 
English? You’ve had quite enough and you’ll be late 
for school. 

Mrs. Rockett: Never mind, Elsie, here’s twopence, 
you can buy yourself a sponge-cake at Barret’s. 

Elsie (taking the twopence): Thanks, Grandma. 

Doris: You’ll do no such thing, Elsie. I’m not 
going to have a child of mine stuffing herself with cake 
in the middle of the High Street. 

Mrs. Rockett (sweetly): Eat it in the shop, dear. 
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Doris: Go on, you’ll be late. 

Elsie: Oh, Mum, it’s only ten to. 

Doris: Do as I tell you. 

Elsie: Oh, all light. 

She goes sullenly out of the room and can be heard 
scampering noisily up the stairs. 

Mrs. Rockett ( 'irritatingly ): Poor little soul. 

Doris: I’ll trouble you not to spoil Elsie, Mother. 

Mrs. Rockett: Spoil her! I like that. Better than 
half starving her. 

Doris (hotly)-. Are you insinuating- 

Mrs. Rockett: Pm not insinuating anything, 
Elsie’s getting a big girl, she only had one bit of toast 
for her breakfast and she used that for her egg, I saw 
her. 

Doris: It’s none of your business and in future I’d 
be much obliged if you’d keep your twopences to 
yourself. 

Mrs. Rockett (hurt)-. Very well, of course if I’m 
to be abused every time I try to bring a little happiness 
into the child’s life- 

Doris: Anyone -would think I ill-treated her the way 
you talk. 

Mrs. Rockett: You certainly nag her enough. 

Doris: I don’t do any such thing and I wish you’d be 
quiet. 

She pounces up from the table and goes over to the 
window, where she stands drumming her fingers on the 
pane. Henry quietly appropriates the newspaper she has 
flung down. 

Mrs. Rockett ( unctuously ): There’s no need to lose 
your temper. 

Doris: I am not losing my temper. 
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Mrs. Rockett: If I’d known when you were Elsie’s 
age what you were going to turn out like I’d have given 
you what for, I can tell you, 

Doris: Pity you didn’t, I’m sure. 

Mrs. Rockett: One thing, I never stinted any of my 
children. 

Doris: I wish you’d leave me to bring up my own 
child in my own way. 

Mrs. Rockett: That cold’s been hanging over her 
for weeks and a fat lot you care- 

Doris: I’ve dosed her for it, haven’t I? The whole 
house stinks of Vapex. What more can I do? 

Mrs. Rockett: She ought to have had Doctor 
Bristow last Saturday when it was so bad. He’d have 
cleared it up in no time. 

Doris: You and your Doctor Bristow. 

Mrs. Rockett: Nice thing if it turned to bronchitis. 
Mrs. Henderson’s Muriel got bronchitis, all through 
neglecting a cold; the poor child couldn’t breathe, they 
had to have two kettles going night and day- 

Doris: I suppose your precious Doctor Bristow told 
you that. 

Mrs. Rockett: Yes, he did, and what’s more he 
saved the girl’s life, you ask Mrs. Henderson. 

Doris: Catch me ask Mrs. Henderson anything, not 
likely, stuck up thing- 

Mrs. Rockett: Mrs. Henderson’s a very nice lady¬ 
like woman, just because she’s quiet and a bit reserved 
you say she’s stuck up- 

Doris: Who does she think she is anyway. Lady 
Mountbatten? 

Mrs. Rockett: Really, Doris, you make me tired 
sometimes, you do really. 
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Doris: If you’re so fond of Mrs. Henderson it’s a 
pity you don’t see more of her. I notice you don’t go 
there often. 

Mrs. Rockett (with dignity)-. I go when I am 
invited. 

Doris ( triumphantly ): Exactly. 

Mrs. Rockett: She’s not the kind of woman that 
likes people dropping in and out all the time. We can’t 
all be Amy Fawcetts. 

Doris: What’s the matter with Amy Fawcett? 

Elsie comes into the room wearing a mackintosh and 
a tam-o'-shanter. She stamps over to the piano and 
begins to search untidily through the pile of music on it. 

Mrs. Rockett: Well, she’s common for one thing, 
she dyes her hair for another, and she’s a bit too free and 
easy all round for my taste. 

Doris: She doesn’t put on airs, anyway. 

Mrs. Rockett: I should think not, after the sort of 
life she’s led. 

Doris: How do you know what sort of a life she’s 
led? 

Mrs. Rockett: Everybody knows, you only have to 
look at her; I’m a woman of the world, I am, you can’t 
pull the wool over my eyes- 

Doris: Don’t untidy everything like that, what are 
you looking for? 

Elsie: The Pixie’s Parade, I had it last night. 

Doris: If it’s the one with the blue cover it’s at the 
bottom. 

Elsie: It isn’t—oh dear, Miss Pritchard will be mad 
at me if I can’t find it. 

Mrs. Rockett: Perhaps you put it in your satchel, 

dear, here, let me look- (She opens Elsie’s satchel, 
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which is hanging over the hack of a chair and fumbles in it.) 
Is this it? 

Elsie: Oh yes, thanks. Grandma. 

Doris: Go along now, for heaven’s sake, you’ll be 
late. 

Elsie: Oh, all right. Mum. Good-bye, Mum, 
good-bye, Grandma, good-bye, Dad. 

Henry: Good-bye. 

Mrs. Rockett: Good-bye, dear, give Grandma a 
kiss. 

Elsie does so. 

Doris: Don’t dawdle on the way home. 

Elsie: Oh, all right. Mum. 

She goes out. The slam of the front door shakes the 
house. 

Doris ( irritably ): There now. 

Mrs. Rockett {with studied politeness)-. If you are 
going down to the shops this morning, would it be 
troubling you too much to get me a reel of white 
cotton? 

Doris: I thought you were coming with me. 

Mrs. Rockett: I really don’t feel up to it. 

Doris: I’ll put it on my list. 

She takes a piece of paper out of the sideboard drawer 
and scribbles on it. 

Mrs. Rockett: If it’s out of your way, please don’t 
trouble, it’ll do another time. 

Doris: Henry, it’s past nine. 

Henry ( without looking up)-. I know. 

Doris: You’ll be late. 

Henry: Nevermind. 

Doris: That’s a nice way to talk, I must say, 

Mrs. Rockett: I’m sure if my Robert had ever 
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lazed about like that in the mornings, I’d have thought 
the world had come to an end. 

Doris: Henry’ll do it once too often, mark my 
words. 

Mrs. Rockett (biting off her thread ): Well, that 
corner’s finished. 

Doris {to Henry): You’ll have to move now, I’ve 
got to clear, 

Henry (rising — absently): All right. 

Mrs. Rockett: Where’s Ethel? 

Doris: Doing the bedroom. 

She takes a tray which is leaning against the wall by 
the sideboard andproceeds to stack the breakfast things on 
to it. 

Henry quietly goes out of the room. 

Doris: Look at that wicked waste. (Throws more 
scraps in fire.) 

Mrs. Rockett: What’s the matter with him? 

Doris: Don’t ask me, I’m sure I couldn’t tell 
you. 

Mrs. Rockett: He came in very late last night, I 
heard him go into the bathroom. (There is a pause.) 
That cistern makes a terrible noise. 

Doris: Does it indeedl 

Mrs. Rockett: Yes, it does. 

Doris (slamming the teapot on to the tray): Very sorry. 
I’m sure. 

Mrs. Rockett: Where’d he been? 

Doris: How do I know? 

Mrs. Rockett: Didn’t you ask him? 

Doris: I wouldn’t demean myself. 

Mrs. Rockett: Been drinking? 

Doris: No. 
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Mrs. Rockett: Sounded very like it to me, all that 
banging about. 

Doris: You know Henry never touches a drop. 

Mrs. Rockett: I know he says he doesn’t. 

Doris: Oh, do shut up. Mother, we’re not all like 
father. 

Mrs. Rockett: You watch your tongue, Doris 
Gow, don’t let me hear you saying anything against the 
memory of your poor father. 

Doris: I wasn’t. 

Mrs. Rockett (i belligerently ): Oh yes, you were, you 
were insinuating again. 

Doris {hoisting up the tray)-. Father drank and you 
know it—everybody knew it. 

Mrs. Rockett: You’re a wicked woman. 

Doris: It’s true. 

Mrs. Rockett: Your father was a gentleman, which 
is more than your husband will ever be, with all his 
night-classes and his book reading—night-classes 
indeed! 

Doris: Who’s insinuating now? 

Mrs. Rockett {angrily)-. I am, and I’m not afraid to 
say so. 

Doris: What of it? 

Mrs. Rockett {with heavy sarcasm)-. I suppose he was 
at a night-class last night? 

Doris {loudly): Mind your own business. 

Henry comes in wearing his mackintosh and a bowler 
hat. 

Henry: What’s up? 

Doris: Where were you last night? 

Henry: Why? 

Doris: Mother wants to know and so do I. 
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Henry: I was kept late at the shop and I had a bit of 
dinner in town. 

Doris: Who with? 

Henry: Charlie Henderson. 

He picks up the paper off the table and goes out. After 
a moment the front door slams. 

The babj next door bursts into fresh mils. 

Mrs. Rockett: There goes that child again. It’s my 
belief it’s hungry. 

Doris: Wonder you don’t go and give it twopence 
to buy sponge-cake. 

She pulls the door open with her foot and goes out with 
the tray as the lights fade on the scene. 


Scene II 

It is about seven-thirty in the evening. Elsie is sitting at the 
piano practising with the loud pedal firmly down all the 
time. 

Mrs. Rockett is sitting in her chair by the fire, but she 
is dressed in her street things and wearing a black bat 
with a veil. 

Doris, also in street clothes, is charing some paper 
patterns and pieces of material from the table. 

There is a cloth across the end of the table on which is set a 
loaf, a plate of cold ham , a saucer with two tomatoes in it, 
a bottle of A. i sauce and a teapot, teacup, sugar basin and 
milk jug. 

Henry comes in, taking off his mackintosh. He gives one 
look round the room and goes out into the hall again to 
bang up his things. Elsie stops playing and comes over 
to Doris, 
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Elsie: Can we go now? 

Doris: In a minute. 

Elsie: We’ll miss the Mickey. 

Doris: Put on your hat and don’t worry. 

Elsie ( grabbing her hat from the sideboard): Oh, all right. 
Henry re-enters. 

Doris: Your supper’s all ready, the kettle’s on the 
gas stove when you want it. We’ve had ours. 

Henry: Oh! 

Doris: And you needn’t look injured either, 

Henry: Very 'well. 

Doris: If you managed to get home a bit earlier it’d 
save a lot of trouble all round. 

Henry {amiably): Sorry, dear. 

Doris: It’s all very fine to be sorry, you’ve been 
getting later and later these last few weeks, they can’t 
keep you overtime every night. 

Henry: All right, dear, I’ll tell them. 

Doris: Here, Elsie, put these away in the cupboard. 
She hands her a pile of material and pieces of paper. 
Elsie obediently takes them and puts them in the left- 
hand cupboard of the sideboard. 

Henry {sitting at the table): Cold ham, what a surprise! 
Doris {looking at him sharply): What’s the matter with 
it? 

Henry: I don’t know, yet 

Doris: It’s perfectly fresh, if that’s what you mean? 

Henry: Why are you all so dressed up? 

Elsie: We’re going to the pictures. 

Henry: Oh, I see. 

Doris: You can put everything on the ttay when 
you’ve finished and leave it in the kitchen for Ethel. 
Henry: Good old Ethel. 
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Doris ( surprised ): What? 

Henry: I said good old Ethel. 

Doris: Well, it sounded very silly, I’m sure. 

Mrs. Rockett {scrutinising him): What’s the matter 
with you? 

Henry: Nothing, why? 

Mrs. Rockett: You look funny. 

Henry: I feel funny. 

Mrs. Rockett: Have you been drinking? 

Henry: Yes. 

Doris: Henry! 

Mrs. Rockett: I knew it. 

Henry: I had a whisky and soda in town and another 
one at the Plough. 

Doris {astounded): What for? 

Henry: Because I felt like it. 

Doris: You ought to he ashamed of yourself. 

Henry: I’m going to have another one too, a bit later 
on. 

Doris: You’ll do no such thing. 

Henry: That hat looks awful. 

Doris ( furiously ): Don’t you speak to me like that. 

Henry: Why not? 

Doris {slightly nonplussed): Because I won’t have it, so 
there. 

Henry: It’s a common little hat and it looks awful. 

Doris {with an admirable effort at control): Now listen 
to me, Henry Gow, the next time I catch you drinking 
and coming home here and insulting me. I’ll- 

Henry {interrupting her gently): What will you do, 
Dorrie? 

Doris {hotly): I’ll give you a piece of my mind, that’s 
what I’ll do. 
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Henry: It’ll have to be a very little piece, Dorrie, 
you can’t afford much! (He laughs delighted at his own 
ioke.) 

Doris: I’d be very much obliged if you’d kindly tell 
me what this means? 

Henry: I’m celebrating. 

Doris: What do you mean, celebrating? What are 
you talking about 3 

Henry: To-night’s our anniversary. 

Doris: Don’t talk so soft, our anniversary’s not until 
November. 

Henry: I don’t mean that one. To-night’s the 
anniversary of the first time I had an affair with you and 
you got in the family way. 

Doris (shrieking): Henry! 

Henry (delighted with his carefully calculated effect): 
Hurrayl 

Doris (beside herself ): How date you say such a 
dreadful thing, in front of the child, too. 

Henry (in romantic tones): Three years and a bit after 
that wonderful night our child was bom! (Lapsing into 
his normal voice?) Considering all the time you took 
forming yourself, Elsie, I’m surprised you’re not a nicer 
little girl than you are. 

Doris: Go upstairs, Elsie. 

Henry: Stay here, Elsie. 

Doris: Do as I tell you. 

Elsie: But, Mum- 

Doris: Mother, take her for God’s sake! There’s 
going to be a row. 

Henry (firmly): Leave her alone and sit down. 

Mrs. Rockett hesitates. 

Sit down, I tell you. 
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Mrs. Rockett (subsiding into a chair): Well, I never, 
1 - 

Henry (happily): See? It works like a charm. 

Doris: A Bn.e exhibition you’re making of yourself, I 
must say. 

Henry: Not bad, is it? As a matter of fact I’m rather 
pleased with it myself. 

Doris: Go to bed! 

Henry: Stop ordering me about. What right have 
you got to nag at me and boss me? No right at all. I’m 
the one that pays the rent and works for you and keeps 
you. What do you give me in return, I’d like to knowl 
Nothing! I sit through breakfast while you and mother 
wrangle. You’re too busy being snappy and bad- 
tempered even to say good morning. I come home 
tired after working all day and ten to one there isn’t even 
a hot dinner for me; here, see this ham? This is what I 
think of it! (He throws it at her feet.) And the tomatoes 
and the A. i bloody sauce! (He throws them too.) 

Doris (screaming): Henry! All over the carpet. 

Henry (throwing the butter-dish face downwards on the 
floor): And that’s what I think of the carpet, now then! 

Doris: That I should live to see this! That I should 
live to see the man I married make such a beast of 
himself! 

Henry: Stop working yourself up into a state, you’ll 
need all your control when you’ve heard what I’m going 
to say to you. 

Doris: Look here- 

Henry: Sit down. We’ll all sit down, I’m afraid 
you’ll have to miss the pictures for once. 

Doris: Elsie, you come with me. 

Mrs. Rockett: Yes,goon,Ducks. 
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She makes a movement towards the door , hut Henry 
is too quick for her. He locks the door and slips the key 
into his pocket. 

Henry: I’ve been dreaming of this moment for many 
years, and believe me it’s not going to be spoilt for me 
by you running away. 

Doris (on the verge of tears)'. Let me out of this room. 

Henry: You’ll stay where you are until I’ve had my 
say. 

Doris (bursting into tears and sinking down at the table): 
Ohl Oh! Oh!- 

Elsie (starting to cry too): Mum—oh, Mum- 

Henry: Here you, shut up, go and get the port out of 
the sideboard and give some to your mother—go on, 
do as I tell you. 

Elsie, terrified and hypnotised into submission, goes 
to the sideboard cupboard and brings out a bottle of 
invalid port and some glasses, snivelling as she does so. 
Doris continues to sob. 

That’s right. 

Mrs. Rockett (quietly): You drunken brute, you! 

Henry (cheerfully): Worse than that. Mother, far 
worse. Just you wait and see. 

Mrs. Rockett (igioring him): Take some port, Dorrie, 
it’ll do you good. 

Doris: I don’t want any—it’d choke me- 

Henry (pouring some out): Come on—here- 

Doris: Keep away from me. 

Henry: Drink it and stop snivelling. 

Doris: I’ll never forgive you for this, never, never, 
never as long as I live! (She gulps down some port.) 

Henry {noting her gesture): That’s better. 

Mrs. Rockett: Pay no attention, Dorrie, he’s drunk. 
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Henry: I’m not drunk. I’ve only had two whiskies 
and sodas, just to give me enough guts to take the first 
plunge. You’d never believe how scared I was, think¬ 
ing it over in cold blood. I’m not scared any more 
though, it’s much easier than I thought it was going to 
be. My only regret is that I didn’t come to the boil a 
long time ago, and tell you to your face, Dorrie, what I 
think of you, what I’ve been thinking of you for years, 
and this horrid little kid, and that old bitch of a mother 
of yours. 

Mrs. Rockett (shrilly): Henry Gowl 

Henry: You heard me, old bitch was what I said, 
and old bitch was what I meant. 

Mrs. Rockett: Let me out of this room, I’m not 
going to stay here and be insulted—I’m not- 

Henry: You’re going to stay here just as long as I 
want you to. 

Mrs. Rockett: Oh, am P We’ll see about that- 

With astonishing quickness she darts over to the 
window and manages to drag one open. Henry grabs her 
by the arm. 

Henry: No, you don’t. 

Mrs. Rockett: Let go of me. 

Doris: Oh, Mother, don’t let the neighbours know 
all your business. 

Henry: Notonyourlifel 

Mrs. Rockett (suddenly screaming powerfully }: Help! 

Helpl Police! Help! Mrs. Harrison—help!- 

Henry drags her away from the window, turns her 
round and gives her a light slap on the face, she staggers 
against the piano, meanwhile be shuts the window again, 
locks it and pockets the key. 

Doris (looking at him in horror ): Oh, God! Oh, my Godl 
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Elsie ('bursting into tears again)-. Oh, Mum, Mum, he 

hit Grandma! Oh, Mum- 

She runs to Doris who puts her arm round her 
protectively. 

Mrs. Rockett {gasping)-. Oh—my heart! I think 
I’m going to faint—oh—my heart- 

Henry: Don’t worry. I’ll bring you round if you 
faint- 

Mrs. Rockett: Oh—oh—oh, dear- 

Mrs. Rockett slides on to the fioor, perceptibly 
breaking her fall by clinging on to the piano stool. 

Doris jumps up from the table. 

Doris: Mother! 

Henry: Stay where you are. 

Henry goes to the sideboard and pours out a glass of 
water. Doris, disobeying him , runs over to her mother. 
Elsie wails. 

Henry: Stand out of the way, Doris, u T e don’t all 
want to get wet. 

He approaches with the glass of water, Mrs. 
Rockett sits up weakly. 

Mrs. Rockett (in a far-away voice)-. Where am I? 

Henry: Number Seventeen Cranworth Road, 
Clapham. 

Mrs. Rockett: Oh—oh, dear! 

Henry: Look here. Mother, I don’t want there to be 
any misunderstanding about this. I liked slapping you 
just now, see? It was lovely, and if you don’t behave 
yourself and keep quiet I shall slap you again. Go and 
sit in your chair and remember if you feel faint the 
water’s all ready for you. 

He helps her up and escorts her to her chair by the fire. 
She collapes into it and looks at him hatefully. 
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Now then. Sit down. Dome, you look silly standing 
about. 

Doris (with a great effort at control)’. Henry- 

Henry (slowly, but very firmly)’. Sit down! And keep 
Elsie quiet or I’ll fetch her one, too. 

Doris (with dignity): Come here, Elsie. Shut up, will 
youl 

She sits at the table, with Elsie. 

Henry: That’s right. 

He walks round the room slowly and in silence , looking 
at them with an expression of the greatest satisfaction on 
his face. Finally he goes over to the fireplace; Mrs. 
Rockett jumps slightly as he approaches her, but he 
smiles at her reassuringly and lights a cigarette. Mean¬ 
while Doris, recovering from her fear, is beginning to 
simmer with rage, she remains still, however, watching. 
Now then. I’m going to start, quite quietly, explaining 
a few things to you. 

Doris: Enjoying yourself, aren’t you? 

Henry: You’ve said it. 

Doris (gaining courage)-. You’11 grin on the other side 
of your face before I’ve done with you. 

Henry (politely)’. Very likely, Dorrie, very likely 
indeed! 

Doris: And don’t you Dorrie me, either! Coming 
home here drunk, hitting poor mother and frightening 
Elsie out of her wits. 

Henry: Maybe it’ll do her good, do ’em both good, a 
little excitement in the home. God knows, it’s dull 
enough as a rule. 

Doris (with biting sarcasm): Very clever, oh, very 
dever, I’m sure. 

Henry: Fifteen, no sixteen years ago to-night, 
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Dorrie, you and me had a little rough and tumble in 
your Aunt Daisy’s house in Stansfield Road, do you 
remember? 

Doris: Henry- 

Henry (ignoring her): We had the house to ourselves, 
it being a Sunday, your Aunt had popped over to the 
Golden Calf with Mr. Simmonds, the lodger, which, as 
the writers say, was her wont- 

Mrs. Rockett: This is disgusting, I won’t listen to 
another word. 

Henry (rounding on her): You will! Shut up! 

Doris: Pay no attention, Mother, he’s gone mad. 

Henry: Let me see now, where was I? Oh yes, 
Stansfield Road. You’d been after me for a long while, 
Dorrie, I didn’t know it then, but I realised it soon after. 
You had to have a husband, what with Nora married 
and Phyllis engaged, both of them younger than you, 
you had to have a husband, and quick, so you fixed on 
me. You were pretty enough and I fell for it hook, line 
and sinker; then, a couple of months later you’d told me 
you’d clicked, you cried a hell of a lot, I remember, said 
the disgrace would kill your mother if she ever found 
out. I didn’t know then that it’d take a sight more than 
that to kill that leathery old mare- 

Mrs. Rockett (bursting into tears): I won’t stand it, I 
wont! I won’t! 

Henry (rising above her sobs): I expect you were in on 
the whole business, in a refined way of course, you 
knew what was going on all right, you knew that 
Dorrie was no more in the family way than I was, but 
we got married; you both saw to that, and I chucked up 
all the plans I had for getting on, perhaps being a 
steward in a ship and seeing a bit of the world. Oh yes, 
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all that had to go and we settled down in rooms and I 
went into Ferguson’s Hosiery. 

Doris: I’ve given you the best years of my life and 
don’t you forget it. 

Henry: You’ve never given me the best of anything, 
not even yourself. You didn’t even have Elsie willingly. 

Doris (wildly): It’s not true—stop up your ears, Elsie, 
don’t listen to him, he’s wicked—he’s wicked- 

Henry (grimly): It’s true all right, and you know it as 
well as I do. 

Doris (shrilly): It was only right that you married 
me. It was only fair! You took advantage of me, didn’t 
you? You took away my innocence. It was only right 
that you paid for it. 

Henry: Come off it, Dorrie, don’t talk so silly. I was 
the innocent one, not you. I found out you’d cheated 
me a long, long dme ago, and when I found out, realised 
it for certain, I started cheating you. Prepare yourself, 
Dorrie, my girl, you’re going to be really upset this 
time. I’ve been saving! Every week for over ten years 
I’ve been earning a litde bit more than you thought I 
was. I’ve managed, by hook and by crook, to put by 
five hundred and seventy-two pounds—d’you hear me? 
—five hundred and seventy-two pounds! 

Mrs. Rockett (jumping to her feet): Henry! You 
never have—it’s not true- 

Doris (also jumping up): You couldn’t have—you’d 
have given-it away—I should have found out- 

Henry: I thought that’d rouse you, but don’t get 
excited, don’t get worked up. I haven’t got it on me, 
it’s in the bank. And it’s not for you, it’s for me—all 
but fifty pounds of it, that much is for you, just fifty 
pounds, die last you’ll ever get from me- 
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Doris: Henry! You couldn’t be so cruel! You 
couldn’t be so mean! 

Henry: I’ve done what I think’s fair and what I 
think’s fair is damn sight more than you deserve. I’ve 
transferred the freehold of this house into your name, so 
you’ll always have a roof over your head—you can take 
in lodgers at a pinch, though God help the poor 
bastards if you do! 

Doris: Five hundred and seventy-two poundsl 
You’ve got all that and you’re going to leave me to 
starvel 

Henry: Cut out the drama, Dorrie, and have a look 
at your mother’s savings bank book—I bet you’ll find 
she’s got enough to keep you in comfort till the day you 
die. She soaked her old man plenty, I’m sure—before 
he took to soaking himself! 

Mrs. Rockett: It’s a lie! 

Henry: Now listen to me, Mother Machree—you’ve 
’ad one sock in the jaw this evening and you’re not just 
asking for another, you’re sitting up and begging for it. 

Mrs. Rockett: I’ll have you up for assault. I’ll have 
the police on you, my fine fellow! 

Henry: They’ll have to be pretty nippy—my boat 
sails first thing in the morning, 

Doris ( horrified ): Boat! 

Henry: I’m going away. I’ve got my ticket here in 
my pocket, and my passport. My passport photo’s a 
fair scream, I wish I could show it to you, but I don’t 
want you to see the nice new name I’ve got. 

Doris: You can’t do it, I can have you stopped by 
law. It’s desertion. 

Henry: That’s right, Dorrie, you’ve said it. 
Desertion’s just exactly what it is. 
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Doris (breathlessly): Where are you going, you’ve 
got to tell me. Where are you going? 

Henry: Wouldn’t you like to know? Maybe Africa, 
maybe China , maybe Australia. There are lots of 
places in the world you know nothing about, Dorrie. 
You’ve often laughed at me for reading books, but I’ve 
found out a hell of a lot from books. There are islands 
in the South Seas for instance with cocoa palms and 
turdes and sunshine all the year round—you can live 
there for practically nothing, then there’s Australia or 
New Zealand, with a litde bit of capital I might start in 
a small way sheep-farming. Think of it; miles and miles 
of open country stretching as far as the eye can see— 
good food and fresh air—that might be very nice, that 
might suit me beautifully. Then there’s South America. 
There are coffee plantations, there, and sugar plantations, 
and banana plantations. If I go to South America I’ll 
send you a whole crate. ’Ave a banana, Dorriel ’Ave a 
banana! 

Doris: Henry, listen to me, you can’t do this dread¬ 
ful thing, you can’t! If you don’t love me any more, 
think of Elsie. 

Henry (still in his dream): Then there’s the sea, not 
the sea we know at W orthing with the tide going in and 
out regular and the band playing on the pier. The real 
sea’s what I mean. The sea that Joseph Conrad wrote 
about, and Rudyard Kipling and lots of other people, 
too, a sea with whacking great waves and water spouts 
and typhoons and flying-fish and phosphorus making 
the foam look as if it was lit up. Those peopli knew a 
thing or two I can tell you. They knew what life could 
be like if you give it a chance. They knew there was a 
bit more to it than refinement and fumed oak and lace 
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curtains and getting old and miserable with nothing to 
show for it. I’m a middle-aged man, but my health’s 
not too bad taken all round. There’s still time for me 
to see a little bit of real life before I conk out. Tm still 
fit enough to do a job of work—real work, mind you— 
not bowing and scraping and wearing meself out 
showing fussy old cows the way to the lace and the 
china ware and the bargain basement, 

Doris ( hysterically ): God will punish you, you just 

see if He doesn’t, you just see- 

Henry: God’s been punishing me for fifteen years, 
it’s high time He laid off me now. He’s been punishing 
me good and proper for being damn fool enough to let 

you get your claws into me in the first place- 

Doris ( changing tactics)-. Henry, have pity, please don’t 

be so cruel, please—please- 

Henry: And don’t start weeping and wailing either, 
that won’t cut any ice with me, I know what you’re like, 
I know you through and through. You’re frightened 
now, scared out of your wits, but give you half a chance 
and you’d be worse than ever you were. You’re a bad 
lot, Dorrie, not what the world would call a bad lot, but 
what I call a bad lot. Mean and cold and respectable. 
Good-bye, Dorrie- 

Doris (flinging her arms round him and bursting into 
tears): Listen to me, Henry, you’ve got to listen—you 
must. You can’t leave us to starve, you can’t throw us 
on to the streets—if I’ve been a bad wife to you, I’m 
sorry—-I’ll try to be better, really I will, I swear to God 

I w iU- You can’t do this, if you won’t forgive me, 

think of Elsie, think of poor little Elsie- 

Henry: Poor little Elsie, my eye! I think Elsie’s 
awful. I always have ever since she was little. She’s 
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never done anything but whine and snivel and try to 
get something for nothing- 

Elsie (wailing): Oh, Mum, did you hear what he said? 
Oh, Dad, oh dear- 

Mrs. Rockett (comforting her): There, there, dear, 
don’t listen to him- 

Henry: Elsie can go to work in a year or so, in the 
meantime, Dorrie, you can go to work yourself, you’re 
quite a young woman still and strong as an ox.— 

Here’s your fifty pounds- 

He takes an envelope out of bis pocket and throws it on 
to the table. Then he goes towards the door. Doris 
rushes after him and hangs on to his arm. 

Doris: Henry, Henry, you shan’t go, you shan’t- 

Henry (struggling with her): Leave hold of me. 

Doris: Mother, Mother—help—help me, don’t let 
him go- 

Henry frees himself from her and, taking her by the 
shoulders, forces her back into a chair, then he unlocks the 
door and opens it. 

Henry: I’m taking my last look at you, Dorrie. I 
shall never see you again as long as I live- 

Doris: Mother! Oh God!—oh, my God!- 

She buries her head in her arms and starts to sob loudly. 
Elsie runs and joins her, yelling. Mrs. Rockett sits 
transfixed staring at him murderously. 

Henry (quietly): Three generations. Grandmother, 
Mother and Kid, Made of the same bones and sinews 
and muscles and glands, millions of you, millions just 
like you. You’re past it now. Mother, you’re past the 
thick of the fray, you’re nothing but a music-hall joke, 
a mother-in-law with a bit of money p&t by. Dorrie, 
the next few years will show whether you’ve got guts 
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or not. Maybe what I’m doing to you will save your 
immortal soul in the long run, that’d be a bit of all 
right, wouldn’t it? I doubt it, though, your immortal 
soul’s too measly. You’re a natural bully and a cheat, 
and I’m sick of the sight of you; I should also like to 
take this opportunity of saying that I hate that bloody 
awful slave bangle and I always have. As for you, 
Elsie, you’ve got a chance, it’s a slim one, I grant you, 
but still it’s a chance. If you learn to work and be 
independent and, when the time comes, give what you 
have to give freely and without demanding life-long 
payment for it, there’s just a bit of hope that you’ll turn 
into a decent human being. At all events, if you’ll take 
one parting piece of advice from your cruel, ungrateful 
father, you’ll spend the first money you ever earn on 
having your adenoids out. Good-bye, one and all. Nice 
to have known you! 

The wails of Doris and Elsie rise in volume as he 
goes jauntily out, slamming the door behind him. 
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SHADOW PLAY 

A Musical Fantasy 
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Shadow Play was produced in London at the Phoenix 
Theatre on January ijth, 1936, with thefollowing cast 
of characters: 


Victoria Gayforth 
Simon Gayforth 
Martha Cunningham 
George Cunningham 
Lena 

Sibyl Heston 
Michael Doyle 
A Young Man 
Hodge, dresser 


Miss Gertrude Lawrence 
Mr. Noel Coward 
MissEverley Gregg 
Mr. Alan Webb 
Miss Moya Nugent 
Miss Alison Leggatt 
Mr. Edward Underdown 
Mr. Anthony Pelissier 
Mr. Kenneth Carten 


■ Time: The Present. 



Tbs scene is a mil-furnished, rather luxurious bedroom in the 
Gayforths’ house its Mayfair. There is a bed on the 
right with a table by the side of it on which are various 
bottles, books and a telephone. 

Below the bed there is a door which leads to the bathroom. 
On the left there is a door leading to the passage and the 
rest of the house. Above this is a dressing-table. At the 
foot of the bed there is a small sofa. 

When the curtain rises Lena, Victoria’s maid, is 
bustling about the room. It is about midnight and she is 
laying out a dressing-gown or negligee on the bed and 
generally arranging the room for the night. 

Victoria and Martha come in from the left. 
Victoria is about thirty; beautifully gowned. Her 
manner is bored and irritable. Martha is slightly older, 
also well dressed but more tranquil. 

Vicky: — It couldn’t matter less whether I go to 
Alice’s or not—in fact it would be infinitely more 
comfortable for everybody concerned if I didn’t. 

Martha: What nonsensel 

Vicky: Alice’s parties are always dreary, and I don’t 
feel in the mood even for a good party to-night. 

Martha: What’s the matter? 

Vicky: I’ve told you—I’ve got a headache. 

Martha: I think you’re unwise. 

Vicky: What do you mean, darling? 

Martha: You know perfectly well what I mean. 

Vicky (sitting down at the dressing-table ): Of course 
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I do, but I’m getting tired of everybody being subtle 
and biding behind die furniture—I know that Simon 
will go without me and I know that Sibyl will be there 
and I know that if I don’t go he will leave with her and 
if I do go he will leave with me and wish he was leaving 
with her. I also know that I’m bored stiff with the 
whole situation—let it rip- 

Martha: Line of least resistance. 

Vicky: Exactly—I have a headache—I feel 
thoroughly disagreeable—all I want is sleep—no more 
resisting—just sleep—Lena—give me three Anytal- 

Lena: Three, madame? 

Vicky: Yes, three—and you can go to bed. 

Lena: Yes, madame. 

Martha: Is the extra tablet a gesture of defiance? 

Vicky: Don’t be tiresome, Martha. 

Lena brings her three tablets from a bottle by the bed 
and a glass of water. 

Martha: Do you take those things every night? 

Vicky ( swallowing the tablets)’. No, darling, I don’t. 
And even if I did it wouldn’t matter a bit—they’re 
petfecdy harmless. 

Lena: Are you sure that’s all, madame? 

Vicky: Yes, thank you, Lena—good-night. 

Lena: Good-night, madame. 

She goes out. 

Martha: I don’t like seeing people unhappy. 

Vicky: I’m not in the least unhappy—just tired. 

Martha: How much do you mind? 

Vicky: Mind what? 

She takes the dressing-gown off the bed and goes into the 
bathroom, having the door open. 

Martha (firmly)'. About Simon and Sibyl. 
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Vicky: Heart-broken, dear- (She laughs.) You 

musn’t be deceived by my gay frivolity, it’s really only 
masking agony and defeat and despair- 

Martha (helping herself to a cigarette ): You’re 
extremely irritating. 

Vicky: That’s what you wanted, isn’t it? 

Martha: You needn’t be suspicious of me, you 
know-— I have no axe to grind— I merely wanted to 
help- 

Vicky: You’re a noble, understanding old friend, 
darling, that’s what you are, and I must say I should 
like to crack you over the head with a bottle. 

Martha: Thank you, dear. 

The telephone rings. 

Vicky: Answer that, will you?—it’s probably 
Michael—I’ll be out in a minute—- 

Martha: All right. (She goes to the telephone.) 
Hallo—No, it’s Martha—She’s in the bathroom, she’ll 
be out in a minute—-No, she’s not—We’ve been to a 
play and it was so good that it gave her a headache— 

Hold on, here she is- 

Vicky corns in in a dressing-gown, flings herself on to 
the bed and takes the telephone. 

Vicky: Hallo, Michael—No, I’m not—Yes, I’ve 
doped myself to the eyes and I’m about to go off into 
a coma—Of course you can’t, don’t be so idiotic— 
What are you in such a state about?—I thought we’d 
settled all that—It’s no use dropping your voice like 
that—Martha can hear perfectly well, she’s got ears like 
a hawk- 

Martha: Perhaps you’d like me to go? 

Vicky (to Martha): Be quiet, darling- (At tele¬ 

phone.) —I’m tired, Michael, and I’ve got a headache 
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and so will you kindly shut up—Yes, all right—to¬ 
morrow—Good God, no, I shall be sound asleep— 

Go away, Michael, I can’t bear any more- (She hangs 

up.) It’s lovely being loved, isn’t it? 

She rolls over on the bed face downwards. 

Martha: You’d better get into bed- 

Vicky: Perhaps you’d like to fill a hot-water bottle 
and take my temperature? 

Martha ( patiently ): Have you got a book to read? 

Vicky: Yes, but it’s unreadable. 

Martha: Do get into bed. 

Vicky: Go to hell, darling, and don’t fuss- 

Martha (seriously): I really wish I could do some¬ 
thing— 

Vicky (violently): Stop it, I tell you—I don’t want 
your sympathy—I don’t want anybody’s sympathy— 
whatever happens, happens—let it—what does it 
matter- 

Martha: Very well. (She turns to go.) 

Vicky (jumping off the bed and coming to her): I’m sorry 
—I know I’m beastly, but you see it’s no use discussing 
things—the Anytal will begin to work soon and I shall 
have a nice long sleep and feel much better in the 

morning-It was the play that upset me, I think— 

you were quite right—everybody seemed to be having 
such a good time, didn’t they?—it’s a bit tantalising 
to see everybody having quite such a good time—it 
would be so much easier, wouldn’t it, if we had music 
when things go wrong—music and a litde dancing and 
the certainty of ‘Happy ever after’—I hope you didn’t 
miss the ironic twist at the end when they were married 
—crashing chords and complete tidiness—very con¬ 
venient- Go away, darling—go and collect George 
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and Simon and go on to Alice’s—I shall go to sleep in a 
minute—really I will- 

Martha: All right—I’ll telephone you in the 
morning- 

She kisses her and is about to go, when Simon comes 
into the room. He is wearing a dressing-gown over his 
evening clothes. 

Vicky ( surprised ): Simonl 

Simon (to Martha): George is waiting for you, 
Martha—he’s getting a bit restive. 

Vicky: Aren’t you going to Alice's? 

Simon: No, I didn’t feel that I could face it. 

Vicky: Oh, I see. 

Martha: Do you want me to make excuses for you 
both, or just not say anything about it? 

Vicky: Say that you haven’t seen us, and why 
aren’t we there, and is there any truth in the 

rumour that we’re not getting on very well-( She 

laughs.) 

Simon: Don’t be silly, Vicky. 

Vicky: Say that I’ve gone to Ostend with Michael 
and that Simon’s shot himself—but only in the leg. 

Simon (bitterly): Say that it’s definitely true that we’re 
not getting on very well—say that it’s due to in¬ 
compatibility of humour. 

Martha: I shall say that I don’t know you at all— 
any more. 

She goes out. 

Yicky (calling after her): Give my love to Sibyll 

Simon: That was a bit cheap, wasn’t it? 

Vicky: I thought it was only kind—Sibyl can’t live 
without love—like the woman in the play to-night— 

don’t you remember-? ( She hums.) ‘Nobody can 
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live without loving somebody, nobody can love without 
leaving somebodyl’ 

Simon: You mustn’t forget to sing that to Michael. 

Vicky: Are we going to bicker? There’s nothing like 
a nice bicker to round off a jolly evening. 

Simon: I’m getting a little tired of bickering. 

Vicky: Let’s not then, let’s be absolutely divine to 
each other—let’s pretend. 

Simon: I didn’t go to Alice’s party on purpose- 

Vicky: I didn’t think it was a sudden attack of 
amnesia. 

Simon: I want to talk to you. 

Vicky: Do you, Simon? What about?' 

Simon: Lots of things. 

Vicky: Name fifteen. 

Simon: Seriously. 

Vicky: There you are, you see—our moods are 
clashing again—it really is most unfortunate. 

Simon: I failed to notice during the evening that your 
spirits were so abnormally high. 

Vicky: A sudden change for the better, dear, let’s 
make the most of it. 

Simon: There’s something I want to say to you— 
I’ve been wanting to say it for quite a while. 

Vicky: Take the plunge, my darling—we’re alone in 
the swimming bath. 

Simon: Would you consider divorcing me? 

Vicky: Oh, Simon! 

Simon: If I made everything easy- 

Vicky: Naming Sibyl? 

Simon: Of course not. 

Yicky: You mean you’d prefer to be implicated with a 
professional homebreaker as opposed to an amateur one? 
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Simon: I would like, if possible, to keep this con¬ 
versation impersonal, 

Vicky: We might put on fancy dress for it. 

Simon: I’m serious, Vicky. 

Vicky: I’m told that all really funny comedians are 
serious. 

Simon: You haven’t answered my question yet. 

Vicky: I thought perhaps I hadn’t heard it quite 
clearly. 

Simon: I want you to divorce me. 

Vicky: Yes, now I hear—it’s a beastly question, 
isn’t it? 

Simon: Not so very beastly if you analyse it—quite 
sensible really. 

Vicky: It oughtn’t to be such a shock—but some¬ 
how it is—it makes me feel a little sick. 

Simon: I’m sorry. 

Vicky: Don’t worry about being sorry—feeling a 
little sick doesn’t matter that much. 

Simon: I’ve thought it all over very carefully. 

Vicky: Oh, Simon, have you? Have you really? 

Simon: Of course I have. It’s been on my mind for a 
long time. 

Vicky: How sinister that sounds—surely not for a 
very long time? 

Simon: Long enough. 

Vicky: You’re cruelly definite, 

Simon: It’s less cruel to be definite—in the long 
run. 

Vicky: It’s been an awfully short run—really. 

Simon: You haven’t answered me yet. 

Vicky: An amicable divorce—everything below 
board? 
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Simon: Yes. 

Vicky: Where will you go with your temporary 
light of love? The South of France, or just good old 
Brighton? 

Simon: I don’t think we need discuss that. 

Vicky: It’s a nasty business, isn’t it—a very nasty 
business. 

Simon: Not necessarily, if it can be arranged dis¬ 
creetly and without fuss. 

Vicky: Do you love her so much? Sibyl, I mean. 

Simon: I’d rather not discuss that either. 

Vicky: Perhaps you’d prefer to conduct the whole 
thing by signs—sort of Dumb Crambo. 

Simon: You’re unbelievably irritating. 

Vicky: When did you first begin to hate me?— 
When did I first begin to get on your nerves?— 
What did I say?—What did I do?—Was it a dress I 
wore—the way I laughed at somebody’s joke?—Was 
I suddenly gay when you were sad?—Was I in¬ 
sensitive?—Was I dull? When did it start—tell me if 
you can remember—please tell me. 

Simon: Don’t be so foolish. 

Vicky: I won’t be irritating any more, Simon—I’ll 
try to be sensible—really I will—but I must know why 
—why things change—I wish to God I hadn’t taken 
those sleeping tablets—my head’s going round—I 
would so love to be clear, just at this moment, but 
nothing’s dear at all. 

Simon: I didn’t know you’d taken anything. 

Vicky: Don’t be alarmed—I’m not becoming a drug 
fiend—it’s an amiable, gende prescription, just to make 
me sleep when I have a headache, or when I’m overtired 
or unhappy- 
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Simon: There’s the overture—we shall be late. 

Vicky: What did you say? 

Simon: —You really ought not to get into the habit 
of taking things to make you sleep—however harmless 
they are- 

Vicky: We’ve only been married five years—it 
seems longer at moments—then it seems no time at 
all- 

The music begins, and, after a jew chords, stops again. 

Simon: There it is again—listen. 

Vicky: If you really love Sibyl, deeply and truly, it’s 
different, but I have an awful feeling that you don’t— 
anyhow, not enough- 

Simon: “We will wander on together— 

Through the sunny summer weather— 

To our cosy little chateau 
Like a pastoral by Watteau. 

Together: To our cosy little chateau on the Rhine.” 

Simon: —It isn’t that I don’t love you—I always shall 
love you—but this is something else—I don’t know 
what started it, but I do know that it’s terribly strong— 
and then there’s Michael—I’ve been awfully angry 
about Michael- 

Vicky: That’s idiotic—Michael doesn’t mean a thing 

to me—you know perfectly well he doesn’t- 

The musk begins again, this time more loudly. 

Simon: There it is again—do hurry. (He dances a few 
steps.) 

Vicky (calling): Lena—Lena—hurry up- I was 

miserable anyhow to-night—all the time we were in the 
theatre—everybody was having such a good time—and 
then they were married in the end—that was funny, 
wasn’t it?—about them being married in the end. . . . 
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Simon: —It isn’t that I want to make you unhappy, 
but you must admit we haven’t been hitting it off 
particularly well during the last year—if we’re not 
comfortable together surely it would be much more 

sensible to separate- 

Tie scene darkens . The side flats move off and up stage 
away from the centre flat. 

Vicky: I feel so sad inside about it—I wish I 


could make you understand—it was so lovely in the 
beginning- 

Simon: Things never stay the same—you can’t 

expect what was lovely then to be lovely now- 

Vicky (almost c/ying): Why not—why not?— 

Then we were happy- 

Simon: But, darling, you must see- 


“then” 

Simon: Here in the light of this unkind familiar now 
Every gesture is clear and cold for us. 
Even yesterday’s growing old for us. 
Everything changed somehow. 

If some forgotten lover’s vow 
Could wake a memory in my heart again. 
Perhaps the joys that we knew would start 
again. 

Can’t we reclaim an hour or so 
The past is not so long ago. 

Vicky: Then, love was complete for us 
Then, the days were sweet for us 
Life rose to its feet for us 
And stepped aside 
Before our pride. 
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Then, we knew the best of it 
Then, our hearts stood the test of it. 
Now, the magic has flown 
We face the unknown 
Apart and alone. 


Simon: Hodge—where’s Hodge?—I must change— 
quick—we’re going back, 

The orchestra swells. Florrie (Lena) —comes 
hurrying in with an evening gown over her arm and a 
pair of shoes ; a mirror , a powder-puff, etc., in her 
hands. Vicky sinks on to the bed. 

Simon: You can’t sit there—we’re going back- 

Florrie: Here, dear—here's a chair. 

Vicky: I’m not sure that I want to—I’m not at all 
sure—maybe it won’t be as lovely as I think it 
was- 

Simon: Don’t be such a fool—grab it while you can 
—grab every scrap of happiness while you can—Hodge 
—come on- 

Hodge, a dresser, comes in with a dinner-jacket. 
Simon takes off his dressing-gown and puts on the 
dinner jacket. Vicky is changing on the opposite side of 
the stage. Meanwhile the whole scene is changing. The 
lights in the foreground fade except for the two spot¬ 
lights on Simon and Vicky. 

Vicky ( breathlessly): Play—go on playing—we must 
have music- 

Simon comes down to the footlights and begins to sing 
to the conductor. He sings. 
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“PLAY, ORCHESTRA, PLAY.” 

Simon: Listen to the strain it plays once more for 
us. 

There it is again, the past in store for us. 
Wake in memory some forgotten song 
To break the rhythm—driving us along 
And make harmony again a last encore for 
us. 

Play, orchestra, play 
Play something light and sweet and gay 
For we must have music 
We must have music 
To drive our fears away. 

While our illusions swiftly fade for us, 

Let’s have an orchestra score. 

In the confusions the years have made for us 
Serenade for us, just once more. 

Life needn’t be grey. 

Although it’s changing day by day. 

Though a few old dreams may decay, 

Play, orchestra, play. 

Vicky joins him and thy finish it together. Mean¬ 
while all the lights fade entirely except for two pin-spots 
on the two of them. The spot on Simon goes out and 
Vicky is left singing almost hysterically "We Must 
Have Music”. The orchestra rises to a crescendo and 
there is a complete black-out. 

To measured music and in a pool of light, Sibyl 
Heston appears. She lights a cigarette and glances at 
her wrist-watch. Simon appears from the opposite side 
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of the stage. He stands a little apart from her. The 
music stops. 

Sibyl: I’m -waiting—I’m waiting—why don’t you 
tell her? 

Simon: It will hurt her, you know. 

Sibyl: She can weep on Michael's shoulder—it’s a 
very attractive shoulder. 

Simon: I don’t want to hurt her. 

Sibyl: She’ll have to know sooner or later. Nobody 
can live without loving somebody, nobody can love 
without leaving somebody. 

Simon: I saw you in the theatre to-night—you 
looked marvellous. 

Sibyl: Sweet Simon. 

Simon: Very cool and green and wise. 

Sibyl: Not wise—oh, my dear, not wise at all. I 
happen to love you. 

Simon: Is that so unwise? 

Sibyl: Let’s say—indefinite! 

Simon: It’s less cruel to be indefinite in the long 
run. 

Sibyl: Tell her the truth—you must tell her the 
truth. 

Simon: I have been awfully angry about Michael. 

Sibyl: Why be angry, darling? It’s such waste of 
energy. 

Simon: I don’t like Vicky making a fool of herself. 

Sibyl: I don’t like Vicky making a fool of you. 

Simon: I didn’t know she took things to make her 
sleep. 

Sibyl: You must tell her the truth—sleep or no 
sleep. 

The musk starts again. Michael walks on. He 
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passes Sibyl and Simon, stops, lights a cigarette and 
glances at his wrist-watch. The music stops. 

Michael: I’m waiting—I’m waiting—why don’t 
you tell her? 

Simon: I don’t want to hurt her. 

Michael: Give her my love. 

Simon: That was a bit cheap, wasn’t it? 

Sibyl (laughing): When did she first begin to get on 
your nerves, Simon? What started it? Was it a dress 
she wore? Was it the way she laughed at somebody’s 
joke? Was she suddenly gay when you were sad? Was 
she insensitive? Was she dull? 

Michael: Was she dull? 

Sibyl: Was she dull? 

Simon: It was so lovely in the beginning. 

Sibyl: Things never Stay the same—you can’t 
expect what was lovely then to be lovely now. 

Simon: We’re going back all the same—it’s our only 
chance- 

Sibyl: Was she dull? 

Michael: Was she dull? 

Simon: Shut up—shut up both of you—we’re going 
back- 

He begins to sing and as he sings the lights fade on 
Sibyl and Michael. 

Life needn’t be grey 

Though it is changing day by day. 

Though a few old dreams may decay 
Play Orchestra—Play Orchestra—Play— 
Orchestra- 


Play- 
Blaek out. 
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The lights come up on a moonlit garden. There is a 
stone seat on the left of the stage. Vicky and a Young 
Man are sitting on it. 

Vicky: It’s nice and cool in the garden. 

Young Man: It’s nice and cool in the garden. 

Vicky: Country house dances can be lovely when 
the weather’s good, can’t they? 

Young Man: Rather—rather—yes, of course— 
rather. 

Vicky: I’m waiting for something. 

Young Man: Country house dances can be lovely 
when the weather’s good, can’t they? 

Vicky: This is where it all began. 

Young Man: It’s nice and cool in the garden. 

Vicky: Please hurry, my darling, I can’t wait to see 
you for the first time. 

Young Man: Do you know this part of the country? 

Vicky: Intimately. I’m staying here with my aunt, 
you know. 

Young Man: Does she ride to hounds? 

Vicky: Incessantly. 

Young Man: That’s ripping, isn’t it?—I mean it 
really is ripping. 

Vicky: Yes. She’s a big woman and she kills little 
foxes—she’s kind an fond, but she dearly loves killing 
litde foxes. 

Young Man: We’re getting on awfully well—it’s 
awfully nice out here—I think you’re awfully pretty. 

Vicky: This is waste of time—he should be hete by 
now—wa lkin g through the trees—coming towards 
me. 

Young Man: I think you’re an absolute fizzer. 

Vicky: Yes, I remember you saying that—it made 
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me want to giggle—but I controlled myself beautifully. 

Young Man: I think you know my sister—she’s in 
pink. 

Vicky: I remember her clearly—a beastly girl. 

Young Man: In pink. 

Vicky {suddenly)-. 

“In pink—in pink— 

Your sister’s dressed in pink 
It wasn’t very wise I think 
To choose that unbecoming shade 
Of pink-” 

Young Man: I’m so glad you like her—you must 
come and stay with us—my mother’s an absolute fizzer 
—you’d love her. 

Vicky: Godforbidl 

Young Man: That’s absolutely ripping of you. 

Vicky: Now—now—at last — you’re walking 

through the trees—hurry- 

Simon comes through the trees. He is smoking a 
cigarette. 

Vicky: I thought you’d missed your entrance. 

Simon: Are you engaged for this dan ce? 

Vicky: I was, but I’ll cut it if you’ll promise to love 
me always and never let anything or anybody spoil it— 
never- 

Simon: But of course — that’s understood. 

Young Man: Will you excuse me—I have to dance 
with Lady Dukes. 

Vicky: Certainly. 

Young Man: Good hunting. 

Vicky: Thank you so much — it’s been so boring. 

Young Man: Not at all — later perhaps. 

He goes. 
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Simon: Well—here we are. 

Vicky: The first time—we knew at once, didn’t 
we? Don’t you remember how we discussed it after¬ 
wards? 

Simon: I saw you in the ballroom—I wondered who 
you were. 

Vicky: My name’s Victoria—Victoria Marden. 

Simon: Mine’s Simon Gayforth. 

Vicky: How do you do? 

Simon: Quite well, thank you, 

Vicky: I suppose you came down from London for 
the dance? 

Simon: Yes, Fm staying with the Bursbys- 

Vicky: What do you do? 

Simon: Fm in a bank. 

Vicky: High up in the bank? Or just sitting in a cage 
totting up things? 

Simon: Oh, quite high up really—it’s a very good 
bank. 

Vicky: Fm so glad. 

Simon: How lovely you are. 

Vicky: No, no, that came later—you’ve skipped 
some. 

Simon: Sorry. 

Vicky: You’re nice and thin—your eyes are funny— 
you move easily—I’m afraid you’re terribly at¬ 
tractive— 

Simon: You never said that. 

Vicky: No, but I thought it. 

Simon: Stick to the script. 

Vicky: Small talk—a lot of small talk with quite 
different, thoughts going on behind it—this garden’s 
really beautiful—are you good at gardens?- 
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Simon: No, but I’m persevering—I’m ail right on 
the more straightforward blooms—you know—Snap¬ 
dragons, sweet william, cornflowers and tobacco plant 
—and I can tell a Dorothy Perkins a mile off. 

Vicky: That hedge over there is called Cupressus 
Macrocapa. 

Simon: Do you swear it? 

Vicky: It grows terrifically quickly but they do say 
that it goes a bit thin underneath in about twenty 
years- 

Simon: How beasdy of them to say that—it’s slander. 

Vicky: Did you know about Valerian smelling of 
cats? 

Simon: You’re showing off again. 

Vicky: It’s true. 

Simon: I can go one better than that—Lotuses smell 
of pineapple. 

Vicky {sadly): Everything smells of something else— 
it’s dreadfully confusing- 

Simon: Never mind, darling—I love you desperately 
—I knew it the first second I saw you- 

Vicky: You’re skipping again. 

They sing a light Duet: “You Were There ”, after 
which they dance. 

“you were there” 
i 

Simon: Was it in the real world or was it in a dream? 
Was it just a note from some eternal theme? 
Was it accidental or accurately planned? 
How could I hesitate 
Knowing that my fate 
Led me by the hand? 
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REFRAIN 
You were there 

I saw you and my heart stopped beating 
You were there 

And in that first enchanted meeting 
Life changed its tune, the stars, the moon 
came near to me. 

Dreams that I dreamed, like magic seemed to 
be clear to me, dear to me. 

You were there. 

Your eyes looked into mine and faltered. 
Everywhere 

The colour of the whole world altered. 
False became true 
My universe tumbled in two 
The earth became heaven, for you were 
there. 


2 

Vicky: How can we explain it—the spark, and then 
the fire? 

How add up the total of our hearts’ desire? 

Maybe some magician, a thousand years 
ago— 

Wove us a subtle spell—so that we could 

tell—so that we could know- 

You were there— (etc.) 

During the donee the lights fade on the scene and they 
finish in each other's arms in a spotlight. The spotlight 
fades and in the darkness a voice is beard singing “Then 
they knew the best of it—then their hearts stood the test of 
it ”, etc. 
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A spotlight picks up Lena— singing, holding the 
tablets and a glass of water. After songfade again. 

Then love was complete for them 
Then the days were sweet for them 
Life rose to its feet for them 
And stepped aside 
Before their Pride. 

Then they knew the best of it 
Then their hearts stood the test of it. 

Now the magic has flown 
They face the unknown 
•Apart and alone. 

The lights go up again on the interior of a limousine. 
Martha and George Cunningham are sitting in it. 

George: On the whole this has been one of the most 
uncomfortable evenings I’ve ever spent. 

Martha: There, there, dear, I know, but for 
heaven’s sake don’t go on about it. 

George (petulantly): Why, if they had to take us to 
dinner and a play, should they have chosen that 
particular dinner and that particular play? 

Martha: What was wrong with the dinner? 

George: Gastroaomically speaking it was excellent, 
but the atmosphere reeked with conjugal infelicity— 
when people are at loggerheads they should refrain 
from entertaining—it’s bad for the digestive tract. 

Martha: For an elderly barrister you’re unduly 
sensitive. 

George: I expected the grouse to sit up on its plate 
and offer me a brief. 

Martha: Never mind, when we get to Alice’s 
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you’ll be able to have a nice drink and talk to some 
lovely young things and feel much better. 

George: And why that play? Sentimental twaddle. 

Martha: The music was lovely. 

George: That’s no good to me. You know per¬ 
fectly well I can’t distinguish “Abide with me” from 
“God Save the King”, 

Martha: Concentrate on “God Save the King”. 

George: I couldn’t even go to sleep with those idiotic 
people loving each other for ever all over the stage. 

Martha: Well we’ll go to a nice soothing gangster 
picture to-morrow night and you can watch people 
killing each other all over the screen. 

George: What’s wrong with them, anyway? 

Martha: Who, Simon and Vicky? 

George: Yes. 

Martha: They’re unhappy. 

George: Well, they oughtn’t to be—they’ve got 
everything they want. 

Martha: Sibyl Heston’s got hold of Simon and 
Vicky’s trying to pretend that she doesn’t mind a bit and 
everything’s in a dreary muddle—women like Sibyl 
Heston ought to be shot. 

George: Sometimes they are. 

Martha: Not often enough. 

George: I suppose Vicky’s got a young man hang¬ 
ing around, hasn’t she? 

Martha: No, not really—she’s been encouraging 
Michael Doyle a bit but it doesn’t mean anything—it’s 
just part of the pretending. 

George: Damn fools—they’re all damn fools- 

Vicky runs on from the side of the stage. She is 
picked up by a blue spotlight, 
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Vicky: Go away, you’re spoiling it all—I know 
what you’re saying—I know what everybody’s say¬ 
ing— 

Martha: I was only trying to help. 

Vicky: I know—I know—you’re very kind—but it 
isn’t any use- 

George: People were so much more sensible twenty 
years ago—take my sister, for instance—look how 
brilliantly she managed her life—you ought to have 
known my sister- 

Vicky: In pink, 

George: In brilliant pink. 

Vicky ( singing ): 

“In pink—in pink 
Your sister’s dressed in pink, 

It wasn’t very wise I think 
To choose that unbecoming shade 
Of pink-1” 

Simon enters and is picked up in a blue spot. 

Simon: This compartment is reserved—we’re going 
back. 

George: I’m most awfully sorry. 

Vicky: There are probably some empty ones farther 
along the train. 

Martha: But of course—we quite understand- 

George, help me with my dressing-case- 

Simon: Allow me- 

He helps them to remove imaginary luggage from the 
rack. 

George: I suppose you don’t happen to know what 
time we reach Milan? 

Simon: I know we arrive in Venice at about six- 
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thirty—I think there’s about four hours’ difference. 

Vicky: It’s really charming of you to be so con¬ 
siderate—you see we are on our honeymoon. 

Martha: Grab every scrap of happiness while you 
can. 

George: We shall meet later. 

Simon: I hope so. 

Martha and George step oaf of the car and walk, 

off. 

Simon and Vicky climb in. The spotlights follow 
them into the cab. 

Simon: Well, here we are. 

Vicky: My name’s Victoria. 

Simon: Victoria what? 

Vicky: Victoria Gayforth. 

Simon: What a silly name. 

Vicky: I adore it 

Simon: That’s because you’re sentimental. 

Vicky: Fiercely sentimental—over-romantic too. 
Simon: Dearest darling. 

Vicky: The wedding went off beautifully, didn’t it? 
Simon: Brief, to the point, and not unduly musical. 
Vicky: Didn’t mother look nice? 

Simon: Not particularly. 

Vicky: Oh, Simonl 

Simon: It was her hat, I think—it looked as though 
it were in a hurry and couldn’t stay very long. 

Vicky: Was that man who slapped you on the back 
your uncle? 

Simon: Yes, dear—that was my uncle. 

Vicky: I’m so sorry. 

Simon: He ran away to sea, you know, when he was 
very young, and then, unfortunately, he ran back again. 
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Vicky: Your sister looked charming. 

Simon: In pink. 

Vicky: In pink—in pink- 

Simon: Stop it—stop it—you’ll wake yourself up. 

Vicky: It was that rhyme in the play to-night—it 
keeps coming into my mind. 

Simon: Do concentrate—we’re on our honeymoon. 

Vicky: Happy ever after. 

Simon: That’s right. 

Vicky: Do you think that those people we turned 
out of the carriage ever loved each other as much as we 
do? 

Simon: Nobody ever loved each other as much as we 
do with the possible exception of Romeo and Juliet, 
Helolse and Abelard, Paolo and Francesca, Dante and 
Beatrice- 

Vicky: I wish she hadn’t been called Beatrice—it’s 
such a smug name. 

Simon: Anthony and Cleopatra, Pelleas and 
Melisande- 

Vicky: I’ve always felt that Melisande was rather a 
silly girl—so vague. 

Simon: All right—wash out Melisande. 

Vicky (looking out of the window)'. Look at all those 
little houses flashing by—think of all the millions of 
people living in them—eating and drinking—dressing 
and undressing—getting up and going to bed—having 
babies'- 

Simon: When I was a young bride I never mentioned 
such things on my honeymoon. 

Vicky: Things never stay the same. 

Simon: It was considered immodest to do anything 
but weep gently and ask for glasses of water. 
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Vicky: I’m abandoned, darling—I can’t wait to be 
in your arms- 

Simon: Dear heart- 

He takes her in bis arms. 

Vicky ( struggling ): No no—this isn’t right—my 
clothes are all wrong—I must go- 

Simon: Don’t go. 

Vicky: I must—this dressing-gown’s all wrong I 
tell you—when we arrived in Venice I was wearing a 
blue tailor-made—and then later we dined—and I was 
in grey- 

Simon: In grey—in grey 

Your dress was soft and grey 
It seems a million years away 
The ending of that sweet and happy day. 

Vicky: Oh darling- 

Simon: Don’t go- 

Vicky: I must—I must- 

She steps out of the carriage and disappears into the 
darkness . 

Simon left alone, sings a reprise of “ You Were 
There”, and the lights fade completely. 

When the lights go up Simon and Vicky are sitting 
at a little table with a shaded light on it. They are just 
finishing dinner. 

Simon: We can sit on the piazza for a little and then 
we can drift . . . 

i Vicky: Let’s call the gondola right away and cut out 
the piazza—I’m a big drifting girl. 

Simon: I think the band on the piazza will be 
awfully disappointed. 

Vicky: It’s funny, isn’t it, to be so frightfully in love 
that you feel as if you were going mad? 
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Simon: Ever so funny. 

Vicky: Do you think out front gondolier is nicer 
than our back one? 

Simon: Not altogether—he has better teeth, of 
course, but then he’s about fifty years younger. 

Vicky: Let’s come here again in fifty years’ time. 

Simon: All right. 

Vicky: We can arrange to be carried on to the train 
—it will be quite simple. 

Simon: It won’t be a train, darling—it will be a 
pointed silver bullet leaving Croydon at four and 
arriving here at twenty-past three. 

Vicky: Oh dear! 

Simon: What’s the matter? 

Vicky: We haven’t quarrelled yet. 

Simon: Nevermind. 

Vicky: We’ll have a nice quarrel when we get back 
to London, won’t we? 

Simon: I shall sulk for the first few days, anyhow— 
I’m the sulky type, you know. 

Vicky: That's why I married you. 

Simon: Oh, darling—I’m going to be terribly serious 
for a minute—will you bear with me? 

Vicky: Of course. 

Simon: There’s something I want to say to you—I’ve 
been wanting to say it for quite a while- 

Vicky (with panic in her voice): Oh, Simon, don’t— 
what is it 5 What is it? 

Simon: I love you. 

Vicky (putting her head down on the table): You mustn’t 
make people cry on their honeymoons—it’s not cricket. 

Simon {tenderly): Dearest—everything’s cricket if 
only you have faith. , 
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Vicky: When did you know you loved me—the very 
first minute, I mean? 

Simon: In the garden—during the dance—I saw 

you and my heart stopped beating- 

Vicky: It was a most enchanted meeting. 

Simon: Life changed its tune—the stars and moon 
came near to me- 

Vicky: Dreams that I’d dreamed, like magic seemed 

to be clear to me—dear to me- 

Simon: False became true—my universe tumbled in 

two—the earth became heaven—for you were there- 

Vicky: Stop it—stop it—it’s that damned musical 
comedy again—going round and round in my head— 
listen—before the dream breaks say what you said that 
night in Venice—say it from your heart as you said it 

then—say it, please—please- 

Simon: I 5 m not sure that I can remember—it’s a 

long while ago- 

Vicky: Please, Simon—please- 

Simon: It’s this, darling—we’re here together dose 
as dose and it’s the beginning—but we’re going to be 
together for a long time—probably all our lives, so we 
must be careful—I want to reassure you now about 
later on—about any tricks the future might play on us 
—I know I love you with all my heart—with every bit 
of me—it’s easy now, because it’s summer weather and 
there isn’t a cloud in the sky and we’re alone—but 
there’ll be other people presendy—we can’t live our 
whole lives on this little island—other people are 
dangerous—they spoil true love, not consciously 
because they want to, but because they’re themselves— 
out for all they can get—mischievous—you do see what 
I mean, don’t you-? 
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Vicky: You mean they might make us want them 
one day instead of each other. 

Simon: Yes, but only a little—not like this—not all 
the way round- 

Vicky: I can’t imagine even that—I’m very single- 
tracked. 

Simon: Don’t look sad—don’t even have a flicker of 
unhappiness not for ages yet, anyway—but whenever 
you do—if I’m bad or foolish or unkind, or even un¬ 
faithful—just remember this, because this is what really 
matters—this lovely understanding of each other—it 
may be a jumping-off place for many future journeys— 
but however long the journey one’s got to come back 
some time, and this is the white cliffs of Dover—hang 
on to the white cliffs of Dover- 

Vicky: I’ll try- 

They hold hands for a moment across the table. 

There is a burst of music which dies away on a discord. 
Then a dance tune starts and keeps tip a steady rhythm 
during the ensuing scene. The light on Simon and 
Vicky fades a little. They are sitting quite still gashing 
at each other. Sibyl Heston and Michael Doyle 
dance on together out of the shadows. They are in a 
brilliant spotlight, 

Michael: We’re a bit early, aren’t we? They’re still 
on their honeymoon. 

Sibyl: Nonsense. The curtain will be lowered 
between scenes two and three to denote a lapse of four 
years- 

The light on Simon and Vicky goes out completely, 

Michael [over his shoulder): I’m so sorry. 

Sibyl: It’s impossible to dance here. 

Michael: They put so many tables on the floor. 
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Sibyl: There’s no room at all. 

Michael: Let’s go on to the Florida, 

Sibyl: And the Cocoa Nut Grove. 

Michael: And the Four Hundred. 

Sibyl: And the Blue Tr a in 

Simon and Vicky dance on in another spotlight. 

Simon: There’s always the Florida. 

Vicky: And the Cocoanut Grove. 

Simon: And the Four Hundred. 

Vicky: And the Blue Train. 

The rhythm gets slightly faster. The two couples circle 
round each other. 

Sibyl: The Florida. 

Simon: The Cocoanut Grove. 

Michael: The Four Hundred. 

Vicky: The Blue Train. 

Sibyl: The Florida. 

Vicky: The Cocoanut Grove. 

Michael: The Four Hundred. 

Simon: The Blue Train. 

The music gets faster still. They change partners. 
Simon dances with Sibyl and Michael with Vicky 
—then they change hack to each other again—then 
once more—all saying together: “The Florida”, 
"The Cocoanut Grove”, “The Four Hundred”, 
“The Blue Train”. Michael and Vicky disappear 
and Sibyl and Simon are left dancing round and 
round together, faster and faster. From the darkness 
can be heard voices shouting rhythmically: "The 
Florida”, “The Cocoanut Grove”, “The Four Hundred”, 
“ The Blue Train ”, coming to a crescendo and then a 
black-out. 

Lena appears on the right-hand side of the stage with a 
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telephone. Martha appears on the opposite side, also 
with a telephone. 'Both in spotlights. 

Martha: Hallo—who is it? 

Lena: It’s Lena, madame. 

Martha: Oh, Lena—yes—what is it? 

Lena: Mr. Gayforth asked me to telephone to you, 
madame- 

Martha: Is anything wrong? 

Lena: It’s Mrs, Gayforth, madame—those sleeping 
tablets—Mr. Gayforth wants to know if you can leave 
the party and come at once- 

Martha: Good heavens! Is she ill? 

Lena: Yes, madame—that is—she’s not exactly ill 
but- 

Martha: Have you sent for a doctor? 

Lena: No, madame—Mr. Gayforth didn’t want to 
send for a doctor until he’d seen you. 

Martha: I’ll come at once. 

Lena: It was that extra Anytal tablet, madame—I 
knew she shouldn’t have taken it- 

Martha: I’ll be there in a few minutes—in the 

meantime—give her some strong black coffee- 

T he lights Jade. 

In the darkness Vicky’s voice is heard. 

Vicky: Simon, Simon—where are you?—I’m lonely 
—I’m frightened—don’t go away from me yet— 
in spite of what they say there is still time if only we’re 
careful- 

Simon: There’s something I want to say to you— 
I’ve been wanting to say it for quite a while- 

Vicky: Don’t say it—don’t say it yet. 

Simon: I would like if possible to keep this con¬ 
versation impersonal. 
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Vicky: I would so love to be clear at this moment. 
But nothing’s clear at all- 

Simon: I didn’t know you had taken anything - 

Vicky: It was only to make me sleep—whenever 
I’m tired or unhappy, oh, Simon—Simon—come back 
—the White Cliffs of Dover—I’m trying so hard— 
I’m trying to hold on—don’t leave me—don’t leave 
me- 

Simon: Give her a litde more, Lena. 

Lena: Yes, sir. 

Simon: You don’t think we ought to send for a 
doctor? 

Martha: No, she’ll be all right. 

Simon: It was awfully sweet of you to come back, 
Martha—I got in a panic—you were the only one I 
could think of- 

Vicky: I shall be sick if I have any more of that 
damned coffee. 

Simon: That’s a very good idea—be sick. 

Vicky: No, no—I hate being sick—it’s mortifying— 
I’m perfectly all right now—really I am. 

The lights slowly go up on the bedroom. 

Vicky is sitting on the edge of the bed. Simon is 
sitting by her side with one am round her, holding a cup 
of coffee in his other band. Martha is kneeling on the 
floor at her feet. Lena is standing anxiously at the foot 
of the bed holding a coffee pot. 

Simon: There, darling—won’t you lie down a 
bit? 

Vicky: Don’t fuss. 

Simon: You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 

Vicky: What are you rolling about on the floor for, 
Martha? It looks very silly. 
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Martha (rising): You may well ask. 

Vicky: I think I should like a cigarette. 

Simon: Then you will be sick. 

Vicky: No, it’s passed off. 

Lena ( handing her a cigarette): Here, madame. 

Vicky: Thank you, Lena. Match, please. 

Simon: Here, Martha, take this cup, will you? 

He gives Martha the coffee cup and lights Vicky’s 
cigarette. 

Vicky: That’s lovely. {Shepuffs.) 

Simon: It’s all right, Lena—you can go to bed 
again. 

Lena: Are you sure, sir? 

Simon: Yes, thank you, Lena. 

Lena: Good-night, sir. 

Simon: Good-night. 

Lena^om out. 

Vicky: Now perhaps somebody will explain. What 
happened to me? 

Simon: You just went mad, that’s all—raving. 

Vicky ( interested ): Did I froth at the mouth? 

Simon: I don’t know—I was too agitated to notice. 
Martha: I think I’d better go back to Alice’s. 

Vicky: Alice’s! Oh yes, of course. Oh, Simon—I 
remember now. 

Simon: Don’t think of anything—just relax. 
Martha {kissing her) : Good-night, darling. 

Vicky {absently — her thoughts a long way away): Good¬ 
night. 

Martha: Good-night, Simon, 

Simon: Thanks awfiilly, Martha. 

Martha goes out. 

Vicky: I’m so sorry, Simon—I’m feeling quite 
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tranquil now—let’s talk about the divorce in the 
morning. 

Simon: Divorce? What do you mean? 

Vicky: You asked me to divorce you, didn’t 
you? 

Simon: Certainly not. 

Vicky: Are you trying to make me believe that that 
was part of the dream? 

Simon: I don’t know what you’re talking about. 

Vicky: It’s sweet of you to lie—but it won’t wash. 
Simon sits on the bed again and puts his arms round 
her. 

Simon: Please forgive me. 

Vicky (sleepily)-. We’ll talk it all over calmly— 
to-morrow. 

Simon: All right. 

Vicky (resting her head on his shoulder)-. If you really 
love her all that much I’ll tty not to be beastly about 
it- 

Simon: I don’t love anybody that much. 

Vicky: What did I do when I went mad? I’m so 
interested. 

Simon: You talked a lot— I thought it was nonsense 
at first and then I realised that it was true—then you 
began dancing about the room—then you really did go 
mad—and I got very frightened and told Lena to ring 
up Martha- 

Vicky: It was certainly a very strange feeling- 

She closes her eyes and the music starts again very 
softly. 

Simon: It will be all right now—it really will—I 
promise. 

Vicky: The music’s beginning again. 
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The music smells. Simon lifts her gently on to the bed 
and covers her over with the counterpane. Then lie 
kisses her, disentangles her cigarette from her fingers, tip¬ 
toes across the room and switches off the lights, all but a 
little lamp by the bed, and stretches himself on the sofa at 
her feet. 

The music reaches a crescendo as - 

THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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I Vays and Means was produced in London at the 
Phoenix Theatre on May 5 th, 1936, with the following 
cast of characters: 

Stella Cartwright Miss Gertrude Lawrence 
Toby Cartwright Mr. Noel Coward 

Olive Lloyd-Ransome 

Miss Joyce Carey 
Lord Chapworth (Chaps) 

Mr. Anthony Pelissier 
Nanny Miss Everley Gregg 

Murdoch Mr. Alan Webb 

Stevens Mr. Edward Underdown 

Princess Elena Krassiloff 

Miss Moya Nugent 

Gaston Mr. Kenneth Carten 

The action of the play takes place in a bedroom in the Lloyd- 
Ransome’s house, Villa Zephyre, on the Ctte d'Azur. 

The time is the present. 

Scene I. 11.30 a.m. on an April morning. 

Scene II. 1.30 a.m. the following morning. 

Scene III. Two hours later. 



Scene I 


The Scene is a bedroom in the Villa Zephjre on the Ctte 
d’Azur. The Villa Zephjre belongs to Mrs. Lloyd- 
Ransome, who is excessively rich, comparatively pleasant 
and entirely idle\ the bedroom therefore is luxurious and 
tastefully appointed. On the right there is a dressing- 
table with, above it, a door leading to the bathroom. 
On the left there is a french window leading on to a 
small verandah, above that, in the back wall, is a door 
leading to the passage and the rest of the house. There 
is a slight recess in the back wall containing a very 
wide and comfortable bed. 

This is occupied at the rise of the curtain by Stella and 
Toby Cartwright. They are an attractive couple in 
the thirties. Between them there is a breakfast tray. 
Stella is opening and reading letters. Toby is 
scanning the Continental Daily Mail. A certain 
amount of pale sunshine is coming through the window, 
but this fails to banish from either of their faces an 
expression of gloomy dissatisfaction. After a consider¬ 
able silence, Stella speaks. 

Stella: Here’s a letter from Aunt Hester. 

Toby: Is she well and hearty? 

Stella: Apparently. 

Toby: To hell with herl 
There is a further silence. 
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Stella {pensively eating a brioche ): Why do other 
people’s breakfasts always taste much nicer than one’s 
own? 

Toby: Probably because they are. 

There is another silence . 

Stella: I knew marrying you was a mistake at least 
seven years ago, but I never realised the thoroughness 
of the mistake until now- 

Toby {reading his paper)'. You will be interested to 
hear that Mrs. S. J. Pendleton gave a small dinner party 
for Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Weir at the Hotel Normandie 
in Le Touquet last night- 

Stella: How thrilling. 

Toby: Among the guests were Lord and Lady 
Haven, Mrs. George Durlap, the Countess Pantulucd, 
Mr. Henry Bird, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Lincoln, Miss 
Styles- 

Stella: Shut up! 

Toby: I beg your pardon? 

Stella: I said shut up. 

Toby {continuing ): —Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Alford 
have returned from Vichy and are staying at the 
Crillon- 

Stella: Toby- 

Toby: They are to be joined in a few days by Mrs. 
Alford’s sister. Lady Croker- 

Stella: Toby, please-- 

Toby: Prince and Princess Jean Made de Larichon 
have left the Hotel George Cinq en route for the 
Riviera- 

Stella matches the paper from him. 

Stella {angrily): Mr. and Mrs, Toby Cartwright have 
left the Villa Zephyre under a cloud- 
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Toby {complacently taking some coffee)'. Not yet they 
haven’t- 

Stella: Owing to the idiocy of Mr. Toby Cart¬ 
wright losing his shirt at the Casino- 

Toby: Oh, God, must we go back over that againl 

Stella: Yes, we must—don’t you see—we’ve got 
to do something- 

Toby: Darling, what’s the use-? 

Stella: Give me the pad and pencil—they’re just by 
you- 

Toby ( ’taking a pencil and padfrom the bedside table)'. So 
what? 

Stella: Give it to me. 

Toby (giving it to her): Toby lost fifty pounds—Toby 
lost fifty pounds—Toby lost fifty pounds—write it 
down quickly, it would be awful if you happened to 
forget it- 

Stella (near tears): Oh, Toby! 

Toby (relenting): All right, darling—I am sorry— 
really I am. 

He leans towards her, nearly tipsetting the breakfast ~ 
tray. 

Stella: Lookoutl 

Toby: Damn- 

Stella: It isn’t that I want to rub in about the fifty 
pounds—really it isn’t—but we are in the most awful 
jam, and we’ve got to concentrate. 

Toby: We concentrated up until four-thirty this 
morning and nothing came of it- 

Stella: Will you promise not to take offence at 
anything I say for ten minutes? 

Toby: That means you’re going to he absolutely 
bloody. 
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Stella: Promise. 

Toby: All right—I promise. 

Stella: We must face facts. Now then. Our 
combined incomes amount to seven hundred and fifty 
pounds a year- 

Toby: Until Aunt Hester dies. 

Stella: Aunt Hester will not die—she’s outwitted 
life for seventy years and is now determined to outwit 
death. 

Toby: It’s indecent. 

Stella: Never mind about that now—our combined 
overdrafts amount to roughly thirteen hundred pounds 
—in addition to which, you owe about three 
thousand- 

Toby: What about you? 

Stella (writing)-. Two thousand. 

Toby: I can’t understand why you don’t get a job of 
some sort—look at Liza Herrick—she at least made 
some effort—she opened a hat shop. 

Stella: And shut it again. 

Toby: No talent—that’s what’s wrong with you— 
no marketable talent whatsoever. 

Stella: You seem to forget that on a certain bleak 
day in 1928 I gave my life into your keeping. 

Toby: Marriage is a sacrament, a mystic rite, and 
you persist in regarding it as a sort of plumber’s 
estimate. 

Stella: Be quiet. Where was I? 

Toby: Wandering along the paths of memory, dear, 
with a singularly nasty expression. 

Stella: You will admit, I suppose, that we live 
beyond our income? 

Toby: You have a genius for understatement. 
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Stella: Having managed to rake up seventy-two 
pounds in order to stay—God knows why—in this 
over-elaborate house- 

Toby: I don’t agree. I think Olive, considering her 
innate vulgarity, has done this house with remarkable 
restraint. 

Stella: Olive is not vulgar—she’s one of my oldest 
friends. She was at school with me, and- 

Toby: Well, let’s just say that she was at school with 
you. 

Stella: Now look here, Toby- 

Toby: Go on—concentrate. 

Stella: You’re maddening. 

Toby: Go on, write—write down the truth—face 
facts—put down our congenital idiocy in black and 
white—write down that we were brought up merely 
to be amiable and pleasant and socially attractive—that 
we have no ambition and no talent—except for playing 
games. 

Stella (sharply)’. And not enough of that. 

Toby: Toby lost fifty pounds—Toby lost fifty 
pounds- 

Stella: I wrote that down first—but what I didn’t 
write down was that you were a silly, selfish, careless, 
bloody fool to do it- 

Toby (furiously '): Look here, Stella- 

He makes a violent movement. 

Stella: Lookoutl 

Toby: Damn! 

Stella: It’s no use quarrelling. The fifty pounds 
has gone—we’ve already stayed over our time here— 
the Lorings are expecting us in Venice—we have, at 
the moment, one hundred and fourteen francs—and 
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we are down two thousand four hundred francs in the 
Bridge Book. 

Toby: That's entirely your fault—you play Bridge 
too merrily, Stella. 

Stella: My merriment is entirely a social gesture. I 
loathe Bridge. 

Toby: That is no excuse for playing it as though it 
were lacrosse. 

Stella: I don’t know what you mean. 

Toby: Your bids have a certain girlish devil-may- 
care abandon—you whoop through every rubber like a 
games’ mistress. 

Stella: What do you mean, whoop? 

Toby: What I say—whoop—W-H-O-O-P. 

Stella: Oh, do be quiet! What was I saying? 

Toby: You were saying that we were down two 
thousand four hundred francs in the Bridge Book. What 
you should have said was, that owing to your- 

Stella: Never mind about that now—within the 
nest week we shall be asked definitely to leave—Olive 
was dropping hints all over the dinner-table last night. 

Toby: We can’t leave. 

Stella: We’il have to. 

Toby: Chaps owes you some money, doesn’t he? 

Stella: Yes. Backgammon—seven thousand francs. 

Toby: Thank God for that! 

Stella: If we travel to Venice second-class and send 
Nanny home- 

Toby: I can’t think why you had to bring her in the 
first place; I don’t have to have a valet, why should you 
have a maid? 

Stella: Nanny’s not a maid—Nanny’s saved our 
lives a million times. 
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Toby: Wrongly, 

Stella: Anyhow- 

There is a knock on the door and Gaston enters. He 
is a neatly dressed Trench valet. 

Gaston: Bon jour, monsieur. 

Toby: Bon jour, Gaston. 

Gaston: Bon jour, madame. 

Stella: Bon jour. 

Gaston: Lord Chapworth wish to speak to j ou. 
Toby: Is he there? 

Stella: Tell him to come in. (She calls.) Come in, 
Chaps! 

Gaston stands aside to let Lord Chapworth 
enter. Lord Chapworth is an amiable-looking 
young man. 

Gaston goes out. 

Chaps: Good morning—how d’you feel? 

Toby: Frightful. 

Chaps: So do I. 

Toby: Good! 

Stella: You look very sweet, Chaps, darling, and 
very dapper—why are you up so early? 

Chaps: It’s after eleven. I came to say good-bye- 

Stella: Of course, you’re leaving to-day—I’d for¬ 
gotten. Arc you going to May Bainbridge? 

Chaps: Yes—Guy’s picking me up. 

Stella: You must find out all about the chauffeur 
scandal and wire us immediately. 

Chaps: What chauffeur scandal? 

Stella: Don’t be silly, darling, the whole coast is 
buzzing with it. 

Chaps: Oh, that!—I always thought it was a valet. 
Toby: Chauffeur-valet—a combined occupation 
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rife, apparently, with the most delirious oppor¬ 
tunities— 

Chaps: Do you think it’s true?— I mean, do you 
think May really did-? 

Stella: Certainly—you only have to look at her. 

Toby: Don’t be catty, Stella. 

Stella: As May Bainbridge has been consistently 
odious to me for years I really don’t see why I shouldn’t 
be as catty as X like. 

Toby: After all, Chaps is going to stay with them. 

Stella: Serve him right. 

Chaps: Oh, old May’s not bad—she just has an 
unfortunate manner. 

Stella: To be not bad with an unfortunate manner 
is not enough- 

Chaps: You seem a bit scratchy this morning. 

Toby: Compared with what took place in the night, 
this is purring. 

Chaps: Well, it’s a nice sunny day, anyhow. 

Stella: It had better be. 

Chaps: I had an awful evening— I got stuck with 
Pearl Brandt—she insisted on playing at the big table 
and I lost a packet. 

Toby: You what? 

Chaps: Just dropped about four hundred pounds— 
cleaned myself out. 

Stella: Oh, Chaps! 

Chaps: She kept on asking me to go in with her, 
she never ran a hand more than two coups except once, 
then she passed it after the fourth and it ran eleven 
times. 

Toby: Did it occur to you to strike her in the face? 

Chaps: So I wondered if you’d mind waiting for 
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that seven thousand francs I owe you, Stella, until I 

get my allowance? 

Toby: When do you get your allowance? 

Chaps: First of May. 

Stella (hurriedly ): Of course I don’t mind, Chaps— 
it doesn’t matter a bit. 

Toby: God is love, there is no pain. 

Chaps: It’s awfully sweet of you. 

Stella: Don’t be silly. 

Olive Lloyd-Ransome’s voice is heard, outside. 

Oltve (outside): Can we come in? 

Stella (calling): Of course! 

Toby: Send for a Bridge table and the Corinthian 
Bagatelle—don’t let’s waste a moment. 

Olive Lloyd-Ransome and Princess Elena 
Krassiloff enter. Olive is smartly dressed and 

dark. 

Elena is fair and rather vague. 

Olive: Good morning, everybody—I’m suicidal. 

Stella: Why—what’s the matter? 

Olive: Everything’s the matter. I went down twenty 
mille last night. Precious Bane’s got distemper and I had 
to send him off to the vet. at seven o’clock this morning, 
and on the top of that I’ve had a telegram from Nicky 
and Vera to say they’re arriving to-morrow. 

Toby: To-morrow! 

Olive: It’s the most awful bore—it means that I 
shall have to turn you out, which I absolutely loathe 
—it also means that I shall have to put off Dolly, 
because she and Vera aren’t speaking and- 

Stella: Why don’t you put off Nicky and Vera? 

Olive: Bob would never forgive me—he worships 
Nicky. They talk about international finance—also I’ve 
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already put them off once—I feel absolutely dreadful 
about the whole business. 

Toby: Don’t worry about us—we’ve got to go to 
the Lorings anyhow. 

Olive: But I do—I adore you being here—you’re 
the nicest guests I’ve ever had in my life. 

Elena ( scrutinising the breakfast-tray): Do you mind if 
I take one of your lumps of sugar? 

Toby: Not at all—take the whole bowl. 

Elena: Angel! 

She sits down quietly with the bowl oj sugar and devours 
several lumps. 

Olive: And to-night we’ve got the Brandt dinner 
party—nobody wants to go—I tried to hint that we’d 
all rather stay in, but they’re absolutely set on it—it’s 
something to do with being American, I think, that 
passion for entertaining in restaurants. 

Toby: That means the Casino again. 

Stella: Yes, dear, that’s what that means. 

Chaps: Have you got any messages for May, Olive? 

Olive (laughing): None that I could possibly send her. 

Elena: He was lovely that chauffeur—he wore his 
cap bravely as though he wasn’t afraid. 

Olive: Wasn’t afraid of what, darling? 

Toby: George Bainbridge. 

Elena: Anything—anything in the world. I re¬ 
member he drove me to the station once, and I knew the 
back of his neck reminded me of someone, and who do 
you think it was? 

Stella (wearily): Who? 

El£na (triumphantly): Dimitri, 

Olive: Everybody reminds you of Dimitri, darling. 

El£na: I loved him dreadfully. (At the dressing 
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table!) Do you mind if I take a little of your scent? 
Stella {with false enthusiasm)'. Do, dear! 

Elena sprays herself lavishly. 

Olive: We’re going up to Vcnce to lunch—do you 
want to come? 

Stella: We shan’t be ready in time. 

Olive: I'll leave the small car for you—Irving and 
Pearl want to buy some of that awful pottery. 

Murdoch enters through the open door. He is a 
very correct English butler. 

Murdoch: Excuse me, madame. 

Olive: What is it, Murdoch? 

Murdoch: Mr, Guy Forster has arrived, madame, 
for Lord Chapworth. 

Chaps: I must go. 

Olive: Has his lordship’s luggage gone down? 
Murdoch: Yes, madame. 

Elena: I love Guy, he’s an angel. Where is he, 
Murdoch? 

Murdoch: In the bar, madame. 

Elena: I’ll come down. 

Murdoch exits. 

Chaps: Good-bye, Stella—Good-bye, Toby. 

Stella: Good-bye. 

Toby: Good-bye. 

Chaps: It’s awfully sweet of you to hold that over. 
Good-bye, Olive. 

Olive: I’ll see you off—don’t forget to write in the 
book—give Guy a drink. 

Chaps: He’s probably had three already—come on, 
Elena. 

Elena and Chaps go out. 

Olive: I do feel so horrid about turning you out. 
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Stella; Don’t be silly, darling—we’ve overstayed 
frightfully, but we were having such a lovely time. 

Olive; If it were anyone else but Vera and Nicky I’d 
tell them to go to hell, but Bob really has to discuss 
business with Nicky and—oh, well, I know you under¬ 
stand perfectly. 

'Toby: Of course we do—when are they arriving? 

Olive: To-morrow afternoon—I must pop down 
and see Chaps off. The car will be waiting for you at 
twelve-thirty; we’d better meet in the main square. 

Stella: All right. 

Olive: You do understand, don’t you? 

She kisses her hand to them and goes out. 

There is silence for a moment. 

Stella: DearOlivel 

Toby: She’s done everything but throw us into the 
drive! 

Stella: We must think—we must think. 

Toby: What’s the use of thinking—we haven’t even 
enough to tip the servants. 

Stella: Oh, don’t! 

Toby: If we asked Olive to lend us five thousand 
francs, do you think she would? 

Stella: Of course she would, and she’d dine out 
on it for a week—I’d rather die than ask her. Anyway, 
five thousand francs wouldn’t be enough—not nearly 
enough. We’ve got to pay our train fares—Nanny’s 

fare home—our Bridge debts—the servants-Oh, 

God! 

There is a knock on the door. 

Yes, who is it? 

Murdoch: Murdoch, madame. 

Toby: Come in! 
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Murdoch enters. 

Murdoch: Mrs. LIoyd-Ransome asked me to come 
and see you, madame, about your reservations. 

Stella: Reservations? 

Murdoch: On the afternoon train to-morrow. I 
took the liberty of telephoning in to the hall porter of 
the Majestic about them. 

Toby: How thoughtful of you, Murdoch. 

Stella: Why the hall porter at the Majestic? 

Murdoch: He happens to be a personal friend of 
mine, madame—he does a lot of odd jobs. 

Toby: This one may be odder than he bargained 
for. 

Murdoch: I beg your pardon, sir? 

Stella (hurriedly): When did you order these 
reservations, Murdoch? 

Murdoch: Last night, madame, directly Mrs. Lloyd- 
Ransome told me. 

Stella (with an attempt at lighthearted naturalness ): 
What have you got for us? 

Murdoch: Two single sleepers and one for your 
maid—that is what Mrs. LIoyd-Ransome told me you 
required. 

Toby: It’s a pity they don’t have sitting-rooms on 
Continental trains, 

Stella: I’m afraid you’ll have to change them, 
Murdoch. You see, we’re not going back to London— 
we’re going to Venice. 

Murdoch: That’s all right, madame, Mrs. LIoyd- 
Ransome told me that, too. 

Stella: She didn’t happen to mention in passing that 
my sister was going to have a baby in July? 

Murdoch: I’ll send the tickets up to you the 
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moment they arrive; there’s a small laundry bill as well 
—I’ve given that to your maid. 

Toby: You think of everything, Murdoch. 

Murdoch: Thank you, sir. 

Stella: Thank you, Murdoch. 

Murdoch bows and goes out. 

Toby: Dear Olive! 

Stella: Last night—she had it all arranged last 
night. 

Toby ( pensively ): I think I should like something quite 
dreadful to happen to Olive, you know—something 
really humiliating, like being sick at a Court Ball. 

Stella: How dare shel 

Toby: It’s unsufferable. 

Stella: After all, she badgered us to come. 

Toby: Now she’s badgering us to go. 

Stella: Isn’t there anyone we could cable to? 

Toby: Don’t be silly, dear—we’ve exhausted every 
possible telegraphic saviour years ago. 

Stella: Do you think I could do a little light 
prostitution in the Casino to-night? 

Toby: You’d have to work hard to raise ten thousand 
francs by to-morrow morning. 

Stella: There’s no need to be rude. 

Toby: If you’d thought of that at the beginning of 
our stay things might have been much easier. 

Stella: You have the moral standards of a wart- 
hog. 

Toby: Think—think—there must be some way out, 

Stella: There isn’t—it’s no use—nothing’s any 
use. 

Toby: Listen, darling, this is desperate—we’ve got 
to take a chance. 
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Stella: What do you mean? 

Toby: Your bracelet. 

Stella: Don’t be so absurd— it wouldn’t fetch 
fifteen pounds. 

Toby (ringing the bell)'. We’ll send Nanny into Cannes 
with it this afternoon. 

Stella: But I tell you- 

Toby: Shut up. Listen, at worst we can get a couple 
of thousand francs on it. 

Stella: I bet we couldn’t. 

Toby: With my waistcoat buttons we could. 

Stella: Even then—what’s the use? 

Toby: This is the use—listen—I’ll gamble to¬ 
night. 

Stella: Oh, no, Toby—no! 

Toby: It’s our only chance. I’ll be careful, I promise. 
We’ll have enough for three goes of the minimum at 
the big table- 

Stella: Oh, not the big table! 

Toby: The biggest- 

He springs out of bed and goes over to the dressing- 
table. 

Nanny enters. She is a capable-looking, middle- 
aged woman. 

Stella: Nanny, we’re in the most awful trouble! 

Nanny: I don’t wonder—lying about in bed on a 
lovely morning like this. 

Toby (springing at her with the bracelet and buttons)-. 
Here, Nanny- 

Nanny; What’s this? 

Toby: Go into Cannes this afternoon and pop 
them. 

Nanny: Oh, I couldn’t—I really couldn’t! 
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Toby: You must. 

Nanny: That lovely bracelet your Aunt Agnes left 
you. 

Stella: Listen, Nanny, we’ve got to leave to¬ 
morrow and we haven’t got any money at all—we owe 
a lot as well—you must do this for us—go in by the 
twelve o’clock bus—please, Nanny. 

Nanny: I could let you have a little, you know. 

Toby: We wouldn’t hear of it, Nanny. 

Stella: Anyhow, a little’s no good—we’ve got to 
have a lot. 

Nanny: I shan’t get much on these. 

Stella: Get what you can—promise you will, 
Nanny. 

Nanny: That man in the pawnshop will split his 
sides when he sees me again. 

Toby: Never mind, Nanny—pleasel 

Nanny: Won’t you let me advance you a little?—I 
could go up to seven pounds. 

Toby: I tell you, Nanny, we couldn’t possibly dream 
of such a thing. 

Nanny: Oh, very well. 

Stella: How much do we owe you already? 

Nanny: Three hundred and forty-two pounds all 
told. 

Stella: Oh, dear! (She collapses on to the bed in helpless 
laughter .) 

Toby: Go on, Nanny—g9 like the wind. 

He pushes her out of the room. Gaston enters and 
crosses over to run the bath—he disappears into the 
bathroom. Toby gets into bed again. 

Stella: It’s madness—stark, staring madness! 

Toby casually starts to read the paper again. 
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You’ll lose it, I know you will. Oh, God, I wish I could 

play the damned game- 

There is a pause. 

Toby ( [reading ): Mr. and Mrs. Eugene B. Oglander 
arrived yesterday at the Hotel Maurice with their 
daughters Margaret and Helen- 

Stella: It’s too humiliating—I wish I were dead! 

Toby: I wonder what the B stands for? 

Stella (bitterly): I know! 

THE LIGHTS FADE 


Scene II 


The Scene is the same. 

Toby is lying on the bed , smoking. He is in his dressing- 
gown and pyjamas. Stella, in a negligee, is doing her 
face at the dressing-table. 

The time is about 1.30 a.m. 

Toby: Is there no justice in the universe? No 
decency? 

Stella: Absolutely none, dear, I remember re¬ 
marking that to Nanny only the other day when the 
stopper came out of my nail varnish and made the inside 
of my handbag look like Bortsch. 

Toby: There was no reason in what happened—it 
had nothing to do with the law of logic or the law of 
compensation or the law of anything—it was just low, 
senseless bad luck. 

Stella: Never mind, darling. 
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Toby: Mind! I shall mind to the end of my days. 
The whole beastly scene is etched on to my brain in 
blood. (Reconstructing bis despair.) I went up to the table 
—seven, my lucky number, was miraculously vacant—I 
sat down and waited for the shoe to come round—just 
as it was two away from me that New Jersey hag tapped 
me on the shoulder. “It’s terrible,” she said. “I can’t 
find a place anywheres—will you be a dear and let me 
have yours just for a little while? I’m feeling so lucky 
to-night.” 

Stella: She was right. 

Toby: Rightl She ran the bank seventeen times— 
collected one hundred and seventy thousand francs 
with all the delicacy of a starving jaguar let loose in a 
butcher’s shop—and graciously gave me back my 
place. 

Stella: Whereupon you proceeded to lose our two 
thousand francs in the brief space of four minutes, 
borrow five hundred francs from Bertie Gifford, who 
will never let us forget it, lose that too, and join me in 
the bar wearing what might be moderately described as 
a ‘set look’. 

Toby: Correct. Have you anything more to 
say? 

Stella: Not for the moment. 

Toby: Goodl Then we might talk of something 
else, 

Stella: I can’t see any necessity to talk at all. 

Toby: That is only because you are temporarily 
exhausted by your own verbosity. Your natural flow 
will return in a minute. 

Stella: I was fond of Aunt Agnes and she was fond 
of me. 
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Toby: That lather cloying relationship belongs 
mercifully to the days before I met you. 

Stella: She left me that bracelet in her will. 

Toby: It seems odd that she should symbolise her 
almost incestuous love for you by such an undis¬ 
tinguished little trinket. 

Stella: You have a disgusting mind, Toby. 

Toby: I said almost. 

Stella: Aunt Agnes was the most generous woman 
in the world. 

Toby: I suspect that your memory of her has been 
softened by time. To the impartial observer she appears 
to have been a mean old bitch. 

Stella: Toby! 

Toby: If it’s all the same to you, I would prefer to 
leave Aunt Agnes where she rightly belongs, warbling 
through eternity with the Feathered Choir. 

Stella: It seems a pity that you can’t turn your 
devastating wit to a more commercial advantage—you 
should write a gossip column. 

Toby: I haven’t got a title. 

Stella: Oh, shut up! 

Toby: That was merely rude. 

Stella: There’s no sense in going on like this— 
snapping at each other—we’ve got to face facts- 

Toby (rolling over): Oh, God! 

Stella {turning round): Toby, don’t you see- 

Toby: Your passion for facing facts is rapidly 
becoming pathological. You’ll go mad, that’s what 
you’ll do, and spend your declining years being led 
about some awful institute by a keeper—facing the fact 
that you’re the Empress Eugenie. 

Stella: Don’t be so idiotic. 
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Toby: I’m sick of facing facts; in future I shall cut 
every fact I meet stone dead—I intend to relax, to live 
in a lovely dream world of my own where everything is 
hilariously untrue. After all, at least three-quarters of 
the civilised world do it, why shouldn’t I? 

Stella: Why shouldn’t you what? 

Toby: Delude myself! I’m going to start deluding 
myself this very minute. I’m going to begin with the 
Old Testament and believe every word of it—I’m going 
to believe in Jehovah and Buddha and Krishna and 
Mahomet and Luther and Mary Baker Eddy and Aim£e 
Semple Macpherson—I’m even going to believe in Aunt 
Agnesi 

Stella: Will you shut up about Aunt Agnesi 

Toby: It is possible, in my present state of splendid 
detachment, that I might go off into a Yogi trance and 
stay upside down for several days—in that case all our 
troubles would be over—even Olive’s social conscience 
would jib at one of her guests being carried out of the 
house in a sort of sailor’s knot. 

Stella: Darling, darling Toby! 

She rushes to him and flings her arms round his neck. 

Toby: Look out—you’re strangling me. 

Stella: I’ve been wanting to strangle you for hours 
and now I’m doing it—it’s heaven! 

Toby: This might lead to almost anything. 

Stella (in his arms): Fiddling while Rome’s burning 
—that’s what we’re doing. 

Toby*: In the present circumstances fiddling sounds 
singularly offensive. 

Stella: I didn’t mean that sort of fiddling. 

Toby: Really, Stella- 

Stella: Oh, darling, what are we to do? 
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Tobv: Let’s go quietly but firmly along the passage 
and murder Pearl Brandt. 

Stella: We should be hanged. 

Tobv: It would be worth it. 

Stella: She sleeps alone, you know—Irving is 
separated from her by the bathroom—it would be 
deliciously easy. 

Tobv (wistfully): I hate her so. There’s a certain 
austere scientific beauty about my hatred for that shrill 
harpy—like higher mathematics. 

Stella: I’d like to fasten that wad of thousand-franc 
notes to her nose with a safety-pin. 

Toby: I had other plans for them. 

Stella: Hush, darling. 

Toby (jumping up and striking about the room): I can’t 
bear it—I really can’t! 

Stella: Well, now let’s talk about something else. I 
consider this particular topic exhausted and I don’t 
want to get angry again. 

Toby: Angry!—Again! I shall never stop being 
angry until the end of my days. 

Stella: Being angry is very bad for you—I believe 
that when you are angry all the red corpuscles in your 
blood fight with the white ones. 

Toby: If that’s so, my circulation at the moment 
would make the battle of Mons look like a Morris 
dance. 

Stella: It’s dreadfully late, we’d better go to 
sleep. 

Toby: I shall never sleep again. 

Stella: Nonsense!—go and brush your teeth. 

Toby: We must think of something. 

Stella: No, we mustn’t—we’re worn out—go on. 
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Toby: But, darling- 

Stella: Go on—leave the door open—the noise of 
your gargling will give me a sense of security, as though 
everything was all right. 

Toby goes into the bathroom , having the door open. 
Stella gives a few final pats to her face and tries to 
spray herself with scent , but there isn’t any left. 

Toby! 

Toby: What? 

Stella: Were Russians always predatory—even 
before the Revolution, I mean? 

Toby: I expect so. Why? 

Stella: Elena’s splashed herself from head to 
foot with the last precious drops of my scent this 
morning. 

Toby: Personally, I’m very glad— I never cared for 
it. 

Stella: That’s beside the point. 

Toby: It smells like bad salad dressing. 

Stella: Smelt, dear—you can use the past tense 
now. 

Toby: Good—from now onwards I intend to live in 
the past anyhow 1 —the present is too unbearable. I 
intend to go back to the happy scenes of my boyhood. 

Stella: I’m sorry I’m not a rocking-horse. 

Toby: You underrate yourself, darling. 

Stella ( getting into bed) : Witty to the last. 

Toby (after a pause , during which the sound of garbing is 
heard)’. Stellal 

Stella: What? 

Toby: What are we going to do? 

Stella: I told you just now—I refuse to discuss it—- 
I’m too tired. 
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Toby: If you broke your leg we should have to stay, 
shouldn’t we? 

Stella: I have no intention of breaking my leg. 

Toby: Modern women have no courage—in olden 
times women did brave things for their menfolk every 
day of the week. 

Stella: I don’t look upon you as my menfolk. 

Toby: Think of the girl who put her arm through the 
latches of the door to save Bonnie Prince Charlie. 

Stella: In my opinion a misguided ass. 

Toby: I won’t hear a word against Flora Macdonald. 

Stella: It wasn’t Flora Macdonald. 

Toby: Don’t be so ignorant, of course it was. Flora 
Macdonald never stopped doing thin gs like that. 

Stella: It was not. 

Toby: "Who was it, then? 

Stella: I don’t know who it was, but it was not Flora 
Macdonald. 

Toby ( appearing with a toothbrush): I suppose you’ll 
tell me it was Grace Darling in a minute. 

Stella: I see no reason for you to suppose any such 
thing. 

Toby: It was Flora Macdonald. 

Stella: It’s a matter of supreme indifference to me 
whether it was Nell Gwynn or Marie Antoinette. 

Toby: Well, we’re getting on—by a process of 
tedious elimina tion—we might ultimately arrive at who 
you think it was. 

Stella: I tell you I don’t know who it was, 
I only know who it wasn’t, and it wasn’t Flora 
Macdonald. 

Toby: Oh, Godl 

He slams into the bathroom in a rage. 'There is a 
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moment’s pause then a crash. Then Toby gives a wail of 
pain. 

Stella: What's happened? 

Toby: I’m hurt. 

Stella: What sort of hurt? 

Toby: Badly hurt. 

Stella: Oh, darling! 

She jumps out of bed and rusks into the bathroom. 
Thefollowing dialogue takes place offstage. 

Toby (groaning): It was the door of that blasted little 
cupboard—— 

Stella: Mypoorsweetl 

Toby: Do something—it’s bleeding. 

Stella: Where's the iodine? 

Toby: How do I know? 

Stella: What a minute— no, that’s eye-drops— 

here- 

Toby: It’s agony. 

Stella: Standstill. 

Toby: I don’t want to stand still —1 want to jump 

out of the window. This is the end- 

Stella: Don’t be so silly! 

Toby: Cotton-wool. 

Stella: There isn’t any. 

Toby: There ought to be. 

Stella: Wait a minute—I’ve got some. 

She comes running in and goes to the dressing-table. 
She rummages in the drawers for a moment and produces 
some cotton-wool. Toby comes in carrying a bottle of 
iodine. There is an enormous bruise on his forehead which 
is bleeding slightly. 

Here we are. 

Toby; God, what a crack! 
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Stella: Standstill. 

Toby: Do stop telling me to stand still. 

Stella: Don’t be so irritable. 

Toby (as she dabs him with iodine ): Ckv!—hell!— 
ow!- 

Stella: Standstill. 

Toby: Shut up! 

Stella: I’m doing my best—don’t be so childish. 
There! 

Toby ( looking in the glass)'. For this to happen—on top 
of everything else—it’s too much! 

Stella: Nevermind, darling. 

Toby: It’s not even bad enough to keep us here. 

Stella: You might pretend it had given you con¬ 
cussion and behave very peculiarly to-morrow morning. 

Toby: I couldn’t carry it through—I’m too 
depressed. 

Stella: Get into bed, darling. 

Toby: The light’s on in the bathroom. 

Stella: I’ll turn it out. 

She goes into the bathroom and does so, while he takes 
off his dressing-gown and gets into bed. Stella returns. 

Toby: You don’t think we ought to bandage it? 

Stella: No— let the air get to it. 

Toby: Open the window. 

Stella: All right—I was just going to. 

Toby: If you’re beastly to me I swear to God I’ll yell 
the place down. 

Stella opens the window, switches out all lights 
except one by the bed, and gets into bed. 

Stella: Does it hurt? 

Toby: Was that question merely rhetorical or do you 
really care? 
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Stella: Of course I care—it’s horrid for you. 

Toby: It does hurt, Stella—it hurts dreadfully. 

Stella: Tty to forget about it. 

Toby: That remark was just plain silly. 

Stella: Do you want to read? 

Toby: Read! I doubt if I shall ever be able to read 
again. 

Stella: I’ll turn out the light then. 

Toby: It would make no appreciable difference to me 
if the light of the world went out. My mind is a trackless 
waste of impenetrable darkness. 

Stella: That’s right, dear. 

There is a pause. Stella switches out the bed light. 

Toby: Stella—what are we to do? 

Stella: We’ll deliver ourselves over to Olive bound 
and gagged in the morning. We’ll meet her delighted, 
patronising contempt with fortitude—we’ll humiliate 
ourselves without flinching—we’ll add up how much 
we need and borrow it from her gaily, as though we 
enjoyed it—no matter how broken we are we’ll never 
let her see- 

Toby {drowsily)-. Like Flora Macdonald. 

Stella: It was not Flora Macdonald! 

THE LIGHTS FADE 


Scene in 

The scene is the same about two hours later. Moonlight is 
streaming into the room. 

Toby and Stella are fast asleep. There is a slight 
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noise on the verandah , a shadow jails across the moonlight. 
A man steps softly into the room. His face is muffled. 
He tiptoes across and trips over the stool in front of the 
dressing-table. 

Toby (switching on the light)". Who’s there? 

Stella (waking): Oh, dear! 

Stevens (covering them with a revolver): Keep quiet. 
Toby: Scream, dear, he wouldn’t dare to shoot. 
Stella: Scream yourself. 

Stevens: Oh yes, I would. 

Toby: What do you want? 

Stevens: I want you to keep quiet. 

Toby: Naturally you do—I meant apart from that. 
Stevens: Where’s your jewellery? 

Toby: Number 18, Rue Mirabeau, Cannes. 

Stella: We haven’t a thing here—you’ve chosen 
probably the worst room to burgle in the whole world. 
Stevens: Come on—tell me where it is. 

Stella makes a sudden movement; he switches his gun 
towards her. Toby throws a pillow and knocks it out of 
bis band—he leaps out of bed, there is a scuffle and Toby 
gets the revolver—he covers the man with it. 

Toby: Now then! 

Stevens: Look out—it’s loaded! 

Toby: I should damn well hope it was. 

Stella: Why aren’t you French? We’re in France— 
you ought to be French. 

Toby: Take off his muffler, Stella. (To Stevens.) 
Keep your hands up. 

Stella (approaching: Excuse me. 

Toby: Keep them up. 

Stella undoes the scarf from round his mouth. 
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Stella: There now! 

Toby: Turn on the other lights, Stella. 

Stella {doing so): It’s a very expensive scarf. {She 
looks at the man) My God, it’s Stevens! 

Stevens: Oh, madame! 

Stella: Stevens, how could you! 

Toby: You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 

Stevens: I had no idea, sir—madame—I didn’t 
realise you was staying here. 

Stella: Did you really mean to burgle this house? 

Stevens: Yes, madame. 

Stella: But why? You can’t suddenly become a 
burglar all in a minute—you were a respectable 
chauffeur last week. 

Stevens: That was before the crash came, madame. 

Toby: You mean it was before George Bainbridge 
threw you out. 

Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Stella {reproachfully): Oh, Stevens! 

Stevens: He sacked me straight away—without even 
a reference. 

Stella: You should have applied to Mrs. Bain¬ 
bridge. 

Toby: Stella! 

Stevens: I’m desperate, madame—I haven’t got a 
bob. 

Stella: That’s no excuse for becoming a criminal. 

Stevens: It’s the usual excuse—begging your 
pardon, madame. 

Stella: Do you mean to tell me Mrs. Bainbridge 
didn’t give you so much as a- 

Toby: Stella, be quiet—your behaviour is in the 
worst possible taste. 
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Stella: I think it’s a dirty shame—you have my 
sympathy, Stevens. 

Stevens: Thank you, madame. 

Toby: You’d better get out, Stevens—I’ll keep the 
gun, if you don’t mind. 

Stevens: It belongs to Meadows, sir—Mr. Bain- 
bridge’s butler—I pinched it. If you wouldn’t mind 
returning it to him I should be much obliged. 

Toby: We ought to hand you over to the police. 

Stevens: Oh, please don’t do that, sir. I’ve had an 
awful time. I’ve got a wife and child in Walthamstow, 
I’ve got to get back somehow. 

Stella: We can’t help you—we would if we could, 
but- 

Toby: Be quiet, Stella. 

Stevens: Thank you, madame—you’re very kind. 

Toby: Go on—get out as quickly as you can. 

Stevens: Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. 

Toby: Goon. 


Stella: Stop! 

Toby: Stella! 

Stella: Come back a minute. 

Toby: Don’t be an idiot, Stella. 

Stella: Leave this to me—I know what I’m 
doing. 

Toby: What are you talking about? 

Stella: Sit down, Stevens. 

Toby: Have you gone mad? 

Stella: Shut up —sit down, Stevens. 

Stevens ( bewildered ): Yes, madame. (He sits dom.) 

Stella: Now then- 

Toby: Look here- 
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Stella: Put that gun down, Toby, and don’t keep 
on waving it about like pampas grass—Stevens may be a 
potential thief, but he isn’t a murderer and even if he 
were, he wouldn’t murder us, he likes us, don’t you, 
Stevens? 

Stevens: Very much, madame. 

Stella: You seem to forget, Toby, that when we 
were staying with the Bainbridges in Scotland last 
September, Stevens lent you seven pounds. 

Toby: I paid it back. 

Stevens: You certainly did, sir; within the month. 

Stella: Do you trust us, Stevens? 

Stevens: Trust you, madame? 

Stella: Yes—I mean will you trust us if we trust 
you? 

Stevens: I don’t understand, madame. 

Stella: I’ll explain. We’re broke—cleaned out. 

Stevens: Yes, madame. 

Stella: You’re broke too—in addition to which 
you’ve involved yourself in one of the juiciest scandals 
the Riviera has known for years. 

Stevens: It wasn’t my fault, madame—I- 

Stella: I never imagined for one moment that it 
was. 

Toby: Look here, Stella—what is the use-? 

Stella: Toby, don’t be such a fool—don’t you seel 

Toby: See what? 

Stella: God sent Stevens to us to-night, Toby—or 
it may have been Buddha, or Mahomet or Mary Baker 
Eddy, but whoever it was he’s here hale and hearty and 
ready to help us—you are ready to help us, aren’t you, 
Stevens! 

Stevens: Help you, madame? 
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Stella: If you can help yourself at the same time, 

Stevens: Anything you say, madame—you can rely 
on me. 

Toby [at last realising rvhai she mans): Stella—we 
can’t! 

Stella: We can—and we will. 

Toby: You’re raving. 

Stella: I’d rather face prison than Olive’s patronis¬ 
ing sneer to-morrow morning, 

Stevens [noticing Toby’s wound): Oh, sir, what have 
you done to your head? 

Toby: Never mind about that now. 

Stella: Mind about it—it’s the most important 
thing in the world. You did it, Stevens—you knocked 
him out- 

Stevens: Oh, madame, I’d never do such a thing. 

Stella: Yes, you would—if you were an intelligent 
professional burglar you would—you’d knock him out; 
then you’d bind and gag us both—then you’d burgle 
the house and get away with the swag. 

Stevens: Swag, madame? 

Stella: That’s what it’s called. 

Stevens: What what’s called, madame? 

Stella: The money that you’re going to take from 
this house to-night. 

Stevens [rising): Oh, madame! 

Stella: Sit down and listen. 

Stevens sinks back again. 

A few yards away from this room there is wrapped in 
plebeian slumber a lady from New Jersey called Mrs. 
Irving Brandt- 

Toby: Go on, darling—I’m with you. 

Stella: In the top right hand drawer of her dressing- 
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table, just to the left of the door, there is a bundle of one 
hundred and seventy thousand francs- 

Stevens: Oh, dear! 

Stella: Halves, Stevens, halves! 

Stevens: Oh, madame—I don’t think I dare. 

Toby: Be a man, Stevens. 

Stella: Go now—it’s the last door on the right at 
the end of the passage. 

Toby: The carpet is ostentatiously soft, so you won’t 
be heard. 

Stella: If by any chance she wakes up and screams, 
double back here and out of the window— I’ll scream, 
too, and bathe my husband’s head. If, on the other 
hand, you get away with it—come back here, give us 
half, tie us both up and get out. 

Stevens: All right, madame — I’ll do it. 

Toby: Think of Walthamstow. 

Stella: Go on — last door on the right—dressing- 
table on left of the door—top right hand drawer. 

Toby ( holding out his band ): Good luck. 

Stevens shakes it. 

Stella ( also shaking his hand): Good luck, Stevens. 

Toby: Turn out the lights. 

Stella (doing so): There. 

Stevens slips out of the room. They listen anxiously 
for a moment. 

Stella (in a whisper ): Quick —get the bedclothes off 
the bed—and your dressing-gown cord- 

Toby (also in a whisper ): My feet are cold, 

Stella (wrestling with the bedclothes ): Put on your 
slippers. 

Toby (doing so): Handkerchiefs for gags. 

He rummages in the dressing-table drawers. 
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Stella: Don’t make such a row. 

Toby: My God! 

Stella: What is it? 

Toby: Stevens might bind and gag us and then take 
all the money. 

Stella: Don’t be so absurd—he’s utterly honest— 
you only have to look at him. His moral values may 
wobble a bit on the ses side, but otherwise I’m certain 
his integrity is beyond question. Why, he was a valet 
before he was a chauffeur—he’s been trained as a 
gentleman’s gentleman—they’re always much more 
reliable than gentlemen. 

Toby: Hush!—did you hear anything? 

Stella: He’s coming back. 

They stand in silence for a moment. Stevens creeps 
back into the room. He closes the door softly after him. 
Got it? 

Stevens: Yes. 

Stella: Switch on the bed-light, Toby. 

Toby (doing so): Was she asleep? 

Stevens: Snoring, sir. 

Stella: Tmg/adl 

Stevens: Here you are, madame. 

He flings the md ofnotes on to the bed. 

Toby: Come on—help divide them. 

Stevens: I’d rather not, sir, if you don’t mind—I’d 
rather you had the money. I happened to find these on 
the dressing-table—they’ll do me nicely. 

He produces several diamond bracelets, some rings and 
a jewelled cigarette-case. 

S tella : Stevens, for shame!—take them back at 
once! 

Toby: They can be traced. 
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Stevens: I’ll manage all right, sir. 

Stella: You must take half the money. 

Stevens: I’d really rather not. 

Toby: It’s extraordinarily generous of you, Stevens. 

Stevens: You and Madame have always been very 
nice to me, sir—-it feels somehow as if we was old 
friends. 

Stella: Thank you, Stevens. 

Toby (giving him some bills)-. Here, you must take 
these, for travelling expenses. 

Stevens: Very well, sir—if you insist. 

Toby: Where shall I put the rest 5 

Stella: Put eleven thousand in the drawer and the 
rest in the inside pocket of your dinner-jacket. 

Stevens: Allow me, sir. 

Toby: Thank you, Stevens. 

Stevens puts some notes in the dressing-table drawer 
and stuffs the rest into Toby’s dinner-coat; he then 
proceeds to fold it neatlj and lay it on the chair. 

Stella: Never mind about that now, Stevens—bind 
and gag us. 

The following dialogue takes place while they are being 
bound and gagged. 

Toby: Do you intend to go direct to England? 

Stevens: Yes, sir. I thought of going by boat from 
Marseilles. I’ve never seen Gibraltar. 

Toby: It’s very impressive. 

Stella: The P. Sc O. boats always stop at Marseilles, 
don’t they? I remember Blanche came home on 
one. 

Sevens: I think I shall try another Line this time, 
mat JB ' \ I once went P. & O, as far as Egypt with Mr. 
Bai .idge—and I didn’t fancy it. 
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Toby: Why not, Stevens? 

Stevens: All them bugles got me down, sir—it was 
like being in the army all over again. 

Stella: You must look us up when you come to 
London—we might be able to help you to find a job. 
Stevens: Thank you, madame. 

Toby: We’re in tie book. 

Stevens: As a matter of fact, I’ve been thinking for a 
long time of giving up domestic service—I’d rather get 
a job that was more steady—more respectable, if you 
know what I mean. 

Stella: I couldn’t know better. 

Stevens: I think my brother will be able to help 
me. 

Toby: Oh—what does he do? 

Stevens: He’s got a very nice position in Barclay’s 
Bank, sir. 

Toby: Oh, I see. 

By this time they are both successfully tied to turn 
chairs. 

Stevens: Now for the gags. 

Stella: They’re on the dressing-table. 

Stevens politely gags them. 

Stevens: Let me know if they’re too tight. 

Toby: They ought to be pretty tight. 

Stevens: I think we might allow ourselves a little 
poetic licence, don’t you, sir? 

Toby: Thank you, Stevens. 

Stevens (regarding them): Quite comfy? 

They both nod. 

Light on or off?—One nod for on—two nods for off. 
They both nod once. 

Well, I’ll be getting along now—thank you very much, 
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sir and madame—It’s been a great pleasure meeting you 
again. Good-night. 

He bows politely and goes out of the window. 

They are left tied to the chairs. Behind their gags it is 
apparent that they are convulsed with laughter. Stella 
loosens her gag enough to speak. 

Stella: If I’d been May Bainbridge, I’d have 
married him! 


CURTAIN 
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Still 'Life was produced in London at the Phoenix 
Theatre on May 22nd, 1936, with the following cast of 
characters: 


Laura Jesson 
Myrtle Bagot 
Beryl Waters 
Stanley 
Albert Godby 
Alec Harvey 
Young Man 
Bill 
Johnnie 
Mildred 
Dolly Messiter 


Mrss Gertrude Lawrence 
Miss Joyce Carey 
Miss Moya Nugent 
Mr. Kenneth Carten 
Mr. Alan Webb 
Mr. NoSl Coward 
Mr. Charles Peters 
Mr. Edward Underdown 
Mr. Anthony Pelissier 
Miss Betty Hare 
Miss Everley Gregg 


The action of the play takes place in the refreshment room of 
Milford Junction Station. 

Time: The Present. 



Scene I 


The scene is the refreshment room of Milford Junction Station. 
On the left of the stage is a curved counter piled with glass 
cases containing sandwiches, rock cakes, etc. There are 
rows of tea-cups and glasses symmetrically arranged , an 
expression of the fanciful side of Myrtle’s imagination. 
Schweppes' bottles of soda and Tonic water have been 
placed in circles and squares. Even the rock cakes mount 
each other on the glass stands in a disciplined pattern. 
There is a metal machine which gushes hot tea, a sort of 
cylindrical samovar. 

For drinking hours there are the usual appurtenances for 
the drawing of draught beer, and the wall behind the 
counter, except for a door upstage, is lined with looking- 
glass shelves supporting bottles, packets of chocolate, 
packets of cigarettes, etc. 

There are two windows in the back wall. Their lower 
panes are frosted and their upper ones tastefully plastered 
with stained glass paper. There is another similar 
window on the right-hand wall which is at a slight angle. 
In this there is also a door leading on to the platform. 
There are three tables against the back wall, a stove in the 
comer, and two more tables against the right-hand wall, 
then the door -and another table set below it. There are 
several advertisements and calendars in frames, and 
artificialflowers. 

Myrtle Bagot herself is a buxom and imposing 
widow. Her hair is piled high, and her expression 
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reasonably jaunty except on those occasions when her 
strong sense of refinement gets the better of her. 

Beryl Waters, her assistant, is pretty but dimmed,\ 
not only by Myrtle’s personal effulgence, but by her firm 
authority. 

When the curtain rises it is about 5.25 p.m, on an 
evening in April. The evening sunlight streams though 
the right-hand window illuminating gaily the para¬ 
phernalia on the counter. 

A Young Man in a mackintosh is finishing his tea at 
one of the upstage tables and reading an mningpaper. 
Laura Jesson is sitting at the downstage table having 
tea. She is an attractive woman in the thirties. Her 
clothes are not particularly smart but obviously chosen 
with taste. She looks exactly what she is, a pleasant, 
ordinary married woman, rather pale, for she is not very 
strong, and with the definite charm of personality which 
comes from natural kindliness, humour and reasonable 
conscience. She is reading a Boot’s library book at which 
she occasionally smiles. On the chair beside her there are 
several parcels as she has been shopping. 

Stanley enters from the platform. He wears a seedy 
green uniform and carries a tray strapped to his shoulders. 
He goes to the counter. He addresses Myrtle with 
becoming respect. Beryl, however, he winks at lewdly 
whenever the opportunity. 

Stanley: I’m out of “Marie’s”, Mrs. Bagot, and I 
could do with some more Nestles plain. 

Myrtle {scrutinising the tray): Let me see. 

Stanley: An old girl on the 4.10 asked if I’d got an 
ice-cream wafer. I didn’t ’arf laugh. 

Myrtle: I don’t see that there was anything to 
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laugh at—a very natural request on a faine day. 

Stanley: What did she think I was, a ‘Stop me and 
buy one?’ 

Beryl sniggers. 

Myrtle: Be quiet, Beryl—and as for you, Stanley, 
don’t you be saucy—you were saucy when you started 
to work here, and you’ve been getting saucier and 

saucier ever since, Here you are- {She gives him some 

packets of biscuits and NestlPs chocolated) Go on now. 

Stanley {cheerfully): Righto. 

He winks at Beryl and goes out. 

Myrtle: And see here, Beryl Waters, I’ll trouble you 
to remember you’re on duty- 

Beryl: I didn’t do anything. 

Myrtle: Exactly—you just stand there giggling like 
a fool—did you make out that list? 

Beryl: Yes, Mrs. Bagot 

Myrtle: Where is it? 

Beryl: I put it on your desk. 

Myrtle: Where’s your cloth? 

Beryl: Here, Mrs. Bagot. 

Myrtle: Well, go and clean off Number 5. I can see 
the crumbs on it from her?. 

Beryl: It’s them rock cakes. 

Myrtle: Never you mind about the rock cakes, just 
you do as you’re told and don’t argue. 

Beryl goes over to clean No. 3 table. 

Albert Godby enters. He is a ticket inspector , 
somewhere between thirty and forty. His accent is north 
country. 

Albert: Hullo! 

Myrtle: Quite a stranger, aren’t you? 

Albert: I couldn’t get in yesterday. 
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Myrtle (bridling)'. I wondered what had happened to 
you. 

Albert: I ’ad a bit of a dust-up. 

Myrtle (preparing his tea): What about? 

Albert: Saw a chap getting out of a first-class 
compartment, and when he come to give up ’is ticket it 
was third-class, and I told ’im he’d ’ave to pay excess, 
and then he turned a bit nasty and I ’ad to send for Mr. 
Saunders. 

Myrtle: Fat lot of good he’d be. 

Albert: He ticked him off proper. 

Myrtle: Seeing’s believing- 

Albert: He’s not a bad lot, Mr. Saunders, after all 
you can’t expect much spirit from a man who’s only got 
one lung and a wife with diabetes. 

Myrtle: I thought something must be wrong when 
you didn’t come. 

Albert: I’d have popped in to explain but I had a 
date and ’ad to run for it the moment I went off. 

Myrtle (frigidly): Oh, indeed'. 

Albert: A chap I know’s getting married. 

Myrtle: Very interesting, I’m sure. 

Albert: What’s up with you, anyway? 

Myrtle: I’m sure I don’t know to what you’re 
referring. 

Albert: You’re a bit unfriendly all of a sudden. 

Myrtle (ignoring him): Beryl, hurry up—put some 
coal in the stove while you’re at it. 

Beryl: Yes, Mrs. Bagot. 

Myrtle: I’m afraid I really can’t stand here wasting 
my time in idle gossip, Mr. Godby. 

Albert: Aren’t you going to offer me another cup? 

Myrtle: You can ’ave another cup and welcome 
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when you’ve finished that one. Beryl’ll give it to you— 
I’ve got my accounts to do. 

Albert: I’d rather you gave it to me. 

Myrtle: Time and Taide wait for no man, Mr. 
Godby. 

Albert: I don’t know what you’re huffy about, but 
whatever it is I’m very sorry. 

Myrtle: You misunderstand me — I’m not- 

Alec Harvey enters. He is about thirty-five. He 
mars a moustache , a mackintosh and a squash hat, and 
he carries a small bag. His manner is decisive and un ¬ 
flurried. 

Alec: A cup of tea, please. 

Myrtle: Certainly. (She pours it out in silence.) Cake 
or pastry? 

Alec: No, thank you. 

Myrtle: Threepence. 

Alec (paying): Thank you. 

He takes bis cup of tea and goes over to a table. He 
takes off his hat and sits down. Laura glances at the 
clock , collects her parcels in a leisurely manner and goes 
out on to the platform. Beryl returns to her place behind 
the counter. 

Beryl: Minnie hasn’t touched her milk. 

Myrtle: Did you put it down for her? 

Beryl: Yes, but she never came in for it. 

Myrtle: Go out the back and see if she’s in the 
yard. 

Albert (conversationally): Fond of animals? 

Myrtle: In their place. 

Albert: My landlady’s got a positive mania for 
animals—she’s got two cats, one Manx and one 
ordinary, three rabbits in a hutch in the kitchen, they 
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belong to her little boy by rights, and one of them 
foolish-looking dogs with hair over its eyes. 

Myrtle: I don’t know to what breed you refer. 

Albert: I don’t think it knows itself- 

There is a rumbling noise in the distance , and the 
sound of a bell. 

Myrtle: There’s the boat train. 

There is a terrific clatter as the express roars through 
the station. 

Albert: What about my other cup? I shall have to 
be moving—the five-forty-three will be in in a minute. 

Myrtle: Who’s on the gate? {She pours him out 
another cup.) 

Albert: Young William. 

Myrtle: You’re neglecting your duty, you know— 
that’s what you’re doing. 

Albert: A bit of relaxation never did anyone any 
harm- 

Laura enters hurriedly holding a handkerchief to her 
eye. 

Laura: Please could you give me a glass of water— 
I’ve got something in my eye and I want to bathe it. 

Myrtle: Would you like me to have a look? 

Laura: Please don’t trouble. I think the water will 
doit. 

Myrtle ( handing her a glass of mater): Here. 

Myrtle and Albert match her in silence as she 
bathes her eye. 

Albert: Bit of coal dust, I expect. 

Myrtle: A man I knew lost the sight of one eye 
through getting a bit of grit in it. 

Albert: Painful thing—very painful. 

Myrtle {as Laura lifts her head): Better? 
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Laura (obviously in pain ): I’m afraid not—ohl 
Alec rises from his table and comes over. 

Alec: Can I help you? 

Laura: Oh, no, please— it’s only something in my 
eye. 

Myrtle: Try pulling down your eyelid as far as it’ll 
g°- 

Albert: And then blowing your nose. 

Alec: Please let me look. I happen to be a doctor. 

Laura: It’s very kind of you. 

Alec: Turn round to the light, please—now—look 

up—now look down—I can see it. Keep still- 

(He twists up the corner of his handkerchief and rapidly 
operates with it.) There- 

Laura (blinking)'. Oh, dear—what a relief—it was 
agonising. 

Alec: It looks like a bit of grit. 

Laura: It was when the express went through— 
thank you very much indeed- 

Alec: Not at all. 

There is the sound of a bell on the platform. 

Albert (piping down his tea)'. There we go—I must 
run. 

Laura: How lucky for me that you happened to be 
here. 

Alec: Anybody could have done it. 

Laura: Never mind, you did and I’m most grateful. 
There’s my train. Good-bye. 

She puts out her hand and he shakes it politely. She 
goes out followed at a run by Albert Godby. 

Alec looks after her for a moment and then goes back 
to his table. There is the noise of the train rumbling into 
the station as the lights fade. 
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Scene 33 

The scene is the same and the time is about the same. 

Nearly three months ham passed since the preceding 
scene, and it is now July. 

Myrtle is resplendent in a light overall. Beryl’s 
appearance is unaltered. The tables are all unoccupied. 

Myrtle (slightly relaxed in manner)'. It’s all very fainc, 
I said, expecting me to do this that and the other, but 
what do I get out of it? You can’t expect me to be a 
cook-housekeeper and char rolled into one during the 
day, and a loving wife in the evening just because you 
feel like it. Oh, dear no. There are just as good fish in 
the sea, I said, as ever came out of it, and I packed my 
boxes then and there and left him. 

Beryl: Didn’t you ever go back? 

Myrtle: Never. I went to my sister’s place at 
Folkestone for a bit, and then I went in with a friend of 
mine and we opened a tea-shop in Hythe. 

Beryl: And what happened to him? 

Myrtle: Dead as a door-nail inside three yearsl 

Beryl: Well, Ineverl 

Myrtle: So you sec, every single thing she told me 
came true—first them clubs coming together, an un¬ 
expected journey, then the Queen of diamonds and the 
ten—thatwas myfriendand the tea-shop business. Then 

the Ace of spades three times running- 

Stanley enters. 

Stanley: Two rock and an apple. 

Myrtle: What for? 

Stanley: Party on the up platform. 

Myrtle: Why can’t they come in here for them? 
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Stanley: Ask me another. (He minks at Beryl.) 
Myrtle: Got something in your eye? 

Stanley: Nothing beyond a bit of a twinkle every 
now and again. 

Beryl (giggling)- Oh, you are awful! 

Myrtle: You learn to behave yourself, my lad. Here 
are your rock cakes. Beryl, stop sniggering and give me 
an apple off the stand. 

Beryl complies. 

Not off the front, silly, haven’t you got any sense. 

Here- (She takes one from the back of the stand so as to 

leave the symmetry undisturbed.) 

Stanley: This one’s got a hole in it. 

Myrtle: Tell ’em to come and choose for themselves 
if they’re particular—go on now. 

Stanley: All right—give us a chance. 

Myrtle: What people want to eat on the platform 
for I really don’t know. Tell Mr. Godby not to forget 
his tea. 

Stanley: Righto! 

He goes out as Alec and Laura come in. Laura is 
wearing a summer dress, Alec, a grey flannel suit. 

Alec: Tea or lemonade? 

Laura: Tea, I think—it’s more refreshing, really. 
(She sits down at the table by the door.) 

Alec goes to the counter. 

Alec: Two teas, please. 

Myrtle: Cakes or pastry? 

Alec (to Laura): Cakes or pastry? 

Laura: No, thank you. 

Alec: Are those bath buns fresh? 

Myrtle: Certainly they are—made this morning. 
Alec: Two, please. 
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Myrtle puts tm bath buns on a plate, meanwhile 
Beryl has drawn two cups of tea. 

Myrtle: That’ll be eightpence. 

Alec: All right. (Hepays her) 

Myrtle: Take the tea to the table, Beryl. 

Alec: I’ll carry the buns. 

Beryl brings the tea to the table. Alec follows with 
the buns. 

Alec: You must eat one of these—fresh this 
morning. 

Laura: Very fattening. 

Alec: I don’t hold with such foolishness. 

Beryl returns to the counter. 

Myrtle: I’m going over my accounts. Let me know 
when Albert comes in. 

Beryl: Yes, Mrs. Bagot 

Beryl settles dom behind the counter with Peg’s 
Paper. 

Laura: They do look good, I must say, 

Alec: One of my earliest passions—I’ve never out¬ 
grown it. 

Laura: Do you like milk in your tea? 

Alec: Yes, don’t you? 

Laura: Yes—fortunately. 

Alec: Station refreshments are generally a wee bit 
arbitrary, you know. 

Laura: I wasn’t grumbling. 

Alec (smiling): Do you ever grumble—are you ever 
sullen and cross and bad-tempered? 

Laura: Of course I am—at least not sullen exactly— 
but I sometimes get into rages. 

Alec: I can’t visualise you in a rage. 

Laura: I really don’t see why you should. 
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Alec: Oh, I don’t know—there are signs, you 
know—one can usually tell- 

Laura: Long upper lips and jaw lines and eyes close 
together? 

Alec: You haven’t any of those things. 

Laura: Do you feel guilty at all? I do. 

Alec ( smiling ): Guilty? 

Laura: You ought to more than me, really—you 
neglected your work this afternoon. 

Alec: I worked this morning—a litde relaxation 
never did anyone any harm. Why should either of us 
feel guilty? 

Laura: I don’t know—a sort of instinct—as though 
we were letting something happen that oughtn’t to 
happen. 

Alec: How awfully nice you are! 

Laura: When I was a child in Cornwall—we lived in 
Cornwall, you know—May, that’s my sister, and I used 
to climb out of our bedroom window on summer nights 
and go down to the cove and bathe. It was dreadfully 
cold but we felt very adventurous. I’d never have dared 
do it by myself, but sharing the danger made it all right 
—that’s how I feel now, really. 

Alec: Have a bun—it’s awfully bad for you. 

Laura: You’re laughing at me! 

Alec: Yes, a little, but Pm laughing at myself, too. 

Laura: Why? 

Alec: For feeling a small pang when you said about 
being guilty. 

Laura: There you are, you see! 

Alec: We haven’t done anything wrong. 

Laura: Of course we haven’t. 

Alec: An accidental meeting—then another 
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accidental meeting—then a little lunch—then the 
movies—what could be mote ordinary? More natural? 

Laura; We’re adults, after all. 

Alec: I never see myself as an adult, do you? 

Laura (firmly): Yes, I do. I’m a respectable married 
woman with a husband and a home and three children. 

Alec: But there must be a part of you, deep down 
inside, that doesn’t feel like that at all—some little spirit 
that still wants to climb out of the window-—that still 
longs to splash about a bit in the dangerous sea. 

Laura: Perhaps we none of us ever grow up entirely. 

Alec: How awfully nice you arel 

Laura: You said that before. 

Alec: I thought perhaps you hadn’t heard. 

Laura: I heard all right. 

Alec (gently)'- I’m respectable too, you know. I have 
a home and a wife and children and responsibilities—I 
also have a lot of work to do and a lot of ideals all mixed 
up with it. 

Laura: What’s she like? 

Alec: Madeleine? 

Laura: Yes. 

Alec: Small, dark, rather delicate- 

Laura: Howfunnyl I should have thought she’d be 
fair. 

Alec: And your husband? What’s he like? 

Laura: Medium height, brown hair, kindly, un¬ 
emotional and not delicate at all. 

Alec: You said that proudly. 

Laura: Did I? (Sbe looks doom.) 

Alec: What’s the matter? 

Laura: The matter? What could be the matter? 

Alec: You suddenly went away. 
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Laura (brightly): I thought perhaps we were being 
rather silly. 

Alec: Why? 

Laura: Oh, I don’t know—we are such complete 
strangers, really. 

Alec: It’s one thing to close a window, but quite 
another to slam it down on my fingers. 

Laura: I’m sorry. 

Alec: Please come back again. 

Laura: Is tea bad for one? Worse than coflee, I 
mean? 

Alec: If this is a professional interview, my fee is a 
guinea. 

Laura (laughing): It’s nearly time for your train. 

Alec: I hate to think of it, chugging along, inter¬ 
rupting our tea party., 

Laura: I really am sorry now. 

Alec: What for? 

Laura: For being disagreeable. 

Alec: I don’t think you could be disagreeable. 

Laura: You said something just now about your 
work and ideals being mixed up with it—what ideals? 

Alec: That’s a long story. 

Laura: I suppose all doctors ought to have ideals, 
really—otherwise I should think the work would be 
unbearable. 

Alec: Surely you’re not encouraging me to talk 
shop? 

Laura: Do you come here every Thursday? 

Alec: Yes. I come in from Churley, and spend a 
day in the hospital. Stephen Lynn graduated with me— 
he’s the chief physician here. I take over from him once 
a week, it gives him a chance to go up to London and 
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me a chance to observe and study the hospital patients. 

Laura: Is that a great advantage? 

Alec: Of course. You see I have a special pigeon. 

Laura: What is it? 

Alec: Preventive medicine. 

Laura: Oh, I see. 

Alec (laughing)'. I’m afraid you don’t. 

Laura: I was trying to be intelligent. 

Alec: Most good doctors, especially when they’re 
young, have private dreams—that’s the best part of 
them, sometimes though, those get over-pro¬ 
fessionalised and strangulated and—am I boring you? 

Laura: No— I don’t quite understand—but you’re 
not boring me. 

Alec: What I mean is this—all good doctors must 
be primarily enthusiasts. They must have, like writers 
and painters, and priests, a sense of vocation—a deep- 
rooted, unsentimental desire to do good. 

Laura: Yes—I see that. 

Alec: Well, obviously one way of preventing disease 
is worth fifty ways of curing it—that’s where my ideal 
comes in—preventive medicine isn’t anything to do 
with medicine at all, really—it’s concerned with con¬ 
ditions, living conditions and common-sense and 
hygiene. For instance, my speciality is pneumoconiosis. 

Laura: Oh, dearl 

Alec: Don’t he alarmed, it’s simpler than it sounds 
—it’s nothing but a slow process of fibrosis of the lung 
due to the inhalation of particles of dust. In the hospital 
here there are splendid opportunities for observing 
cures and making notes, because of the coal mines. 

Laura: You suddenly look much younger. 

Alec (brought up short)'. Do I? 
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Laura: Almost like a little boy. 

Alec: What made you say that? 

Laura (staring at him)'. I don’t know—yes, I do. 

Alec (gently): Tell me. 

Laura {with panic in her voice): Oh, no—I couldn’t, 
really. You were saying about the coal mines- 

Alec {looking into her ejes): Yes—the inhalation of 
coal dust—that’s one specific form of the diseases—it’s 
called Anthracosis. 

Laura {hypnotised): What are the others? 

Alec: Chalicosis—that comes from metal dust— 
steel works, you know- 

Laura: Yes, of course. Steel works. 

Alec: And Silicosis—stone dust—that’s gold mines. 

Laura {almost in a whisper): I see. 

T here is the sound oj a bell. 

There’s your train. 

Alec {looking down): Yes. 

Laura: You mustn’t miss it. 

Alec: No. 

Laura {again the panic in her voice): What’s the matter? 

Alec {with an effort): Nothing—nothing at all. 

Laura {socially): It’s been so very nice—I’ve enjoyed 
my afternoon enormously. 

Alec: I’m so glad—so have I. I apologise for 
boring you with those long medical words- 

Laura: I feel dull and stupid, not to be able to 
understand more. 

Alec: Shall I see you again? 

There is the sound of a train approaching. 

Laura: It’s the other platform, isn’t it? You’ll have 
to run. Don’t worry about me—mine’s due in a few 
minutes. 
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Alec: Shall I see you again? 

Laura: Of course—perhaps you could come over to 
Ketchworth one Sunday. It’s rather far, I know, but 
we should be delighted to see you. 

Alec (intensely)'. Please—please - 

The train is heard drawing to a standstill. 

Laura: What is it? 

Alec: Next Thursday—the same time - 

Laura: No—X can’t possibly—I- 

Alec: Please—I ask you most humbly - 

Laura: You’ll miss your train! 

Alec: All right. (He gets up.) 

Laura: Run- 

Alec (taking her band ): Good-bye. 

Laura (breathlessly)’. I’ll be there. 

Alec: Thank you, my dear. 

He goes out at a run, colliding with Albert Godby, 
who is on his way in. 

Albert: ’Ere—’ere—take it easy now—take it 
easy-— — (He goes over to the counter.) 

Laura sits quite still staring in front of her as the 
lightsfade. 


Scene in 

It is now October. Three months have passed since the preced¬ 
ing scene. 

The refreshment room is empty except for Myrtle, who 
is bending down putting coal into the stove. 

Albert Godby enters. Upon perceiving her slightly 
vulnerable position , he slaps her lightly on the behind — 
she springs to her feet. 
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Myrtle: Albert Godby, how dare you! 

Albert: I couldn’t resist it. 

Myrtle: I’ll trouble you to keep your hands to 
yourself. 

Albert: You’re blushing—you look wonderful 
■when you’re angry, like an avenging angel. 

Myrtle: I’ll give you avenging angel—coming in 
here taking liberties- 

Albert: I didn’t think after what you said last 
Monday you’d object to a friendly little slap. 

Myrtle: Never you mind about last Monday— I’m 
on duty now. A nice thing if Mr. Sa unders had 
happened to be looking through the window. 

Albert: If Mr. Saunders is in the ’abit of looking 
through windows, it’s time he saw something worth 
looking at. 

Myrtle: You ought to be ashamed of yourself 1 

Albert: It’s just high spirits— don’t be mad at me. 

Myrtle (retiring behind the counter ): High spirits 
jndeedl 

Albert (singing)'. 

“I’m twenty-one to-day—I’m twenty-one to-day, 
I’ve got the key of the parlour door— 

I’ve never been twenty-one before-” 

Myrtle (retiring behind the counter ): Don’t make such 
a noise—they’ll hear you on the platform. 

Albert (singing)'. 

“Picture you upon my knee and tea for two and two 
for tea”. 

Myrtle: Now look here, Albert Godby, once and 
for all, will you behave yourself! 

Albert (singing): 

"Sometimes I’m ’appy—sometimes Pm blue-oo-” 
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(He breaks off) This is one of my ’appy moments- 

Myrtle: Here, take your tea and be quiet. 

Albert: It’s all your fault, anyway. 

Myrtle: I don’t know to what you’re referring, I’m 
sure. 

Albert: I was thinking of to-night- 

Myrtle: If you don’t learn to behave yourself there 

won’t be a to-night—or any other night, either- 

Albert (singing): 

“I’m in love again, and the spring is coming. 

I’m in love again, hear my heart-strings hum¬ 
ming-” 

Myrtle: Will you hold your noise? 

Albert: Give us a kiss. 

Myrtle: I’ll do no such thing. 

Albert: Just a quick one—across the counter. (He 
grabs her arm across the counter .) 

Myrtle: Albert, stop it! 

Albert: Come on—there’s a love. 

Myrtle: Let go of me this minute. 

Albert: Come on, just one. 

They scuffle for a moment, upsetting a neat pile of 
cakes on to the floor. 

Myrtle: Now look at me Banburys—all over the 
floor. 

Albert bends down to pick them up. Stanley 
enters. 

Stanley: Just in time—or born in the vestry. 
Myrtle: You shut your mouth and help Mr. Godby 
pick up them cakes. 

Stanley: Anything to oblige. (He helps Albert.) 
Alec and Laura come in. Laura goes to their usual 
table. Alec goes to the counter. 
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Alec: Good afternoon. 

Myrtle ( grandly ): Good afternoon. 

Alec: Two teas, please. 

Myrtle: Cake or pastry? 

Alec: No, thank you —just the tea. 

Albert (, conversationally ): Nice weather. 

Alec: Very nice. 

Albert: Bit of a nip in the air, though. 

Myrtle, having given Alec two cups of tea, and 
taken the money for it, turns to Stanley. 

Myrtle: What are you standing there gaping at? 
Stanley: Where’s Beryl? 

Myrtle: Never you mind about Beryl, you ought to 
be on Number 4, and well you know it. 

Albert {reflectively)'. Love’s young dreaml 

Alec, meanwhile, has carried the two cups of tea over 
to the table and sat down. 

Stanley: There’s been a run on the Cadbury’s nut 
milk this afternoon; I shall need some more. 

Myrtle {looking at his tray): How many have you got 
left? 

Stanley: Only three. 

Myrtle: Take six more then, and don’t forget to 
mark ’em down. 

Stanley: Righto. 

Stanley goes behind the counter and collects six 
packets of chocolate, then he goes out whistling. 

Alec: I didn’t mean to be unkind. 

Laura: It doesn’t matter. 

A Young Man comes in and goes to the counter. 
Young Man: Cup of coffee, please, and a beef sand¬ 
wich. 

Myrtle: We’re out of beef—will ham do? 
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Young Man: Yes—ham’ll do. 

Albert winks at Myrtle over bis tea-cup. 
Myrtle draws a cup of coffee for the Young Man and 
takes a sandwich out of one of the glass stands. 

Alec: We can’t part like this. 

Laura: I think it would be better if we did. 

Alec: You don’t really mean that? 

Laura: I’m trying to mean it—I’m trying with all 
my strength. 

Alec: Oh, my dearest dear- 

Laura: Don’t—please don’t- 

Myrtle {to Young Man): Fourpence, please. 

Young Man: Thank you. (He pays, and carries his 
coffee and sandwich over to the table near the stove.) 

Albert: It is all right about to-night, isn’t it? 

Myrtle: I’ll think about it. 

Albert: It’s Gaudette Colbert, you know. 

Myrtle: Fat chance I shall get of enjoying Claudette 
Colbert with you hissing in me ear all the time. 

Albert: I’ll be as good as gold. 

Beryl enters in a coat and bat—she goes behind the 
counter. 

Alec: It’s no use running away from the truth, 
darling—we’re lovers, aren’t we? If it happens or if it 
doesn’t, we’re lovers in our hearts. 

Laura: Can’t you see how wrong it is? How dread¬ 
fully wrong! 

Alec: I can see what’s true—whether it’s wrong or 
tight. 

Beryl ( taking off her hat and coat): Mr. Saunders wants 
you, Mr. Godby. 

Albert: What for? 

Beryl: I don’t know. 
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Myrtle: You’d better go, Albert, you know what he 
is. 

Albert: I know ’e’s a bloody fool, if that’s what you 
mean. 

Myrtle: Be quiet, Albert—in front of Beryl. 

Beryl: Don’t mind me. 

Myrtle: Go on—finish up your tea. 

Albert: No peace for the wicked- 

Myrtle: Go on- 

Albert: I’ll be back- 

Myrtle: That’ll be nice, I’m sure- 

Albert goes. 

Myrtle retires to the upper end of the counter. 
Beryl goes off and comes on again laden with various 
packages of comestibles. She and Myrtle proceed to 
stack them on the upstage end of the counter. 

Alec {urgently): There’s no chance of Stephen 
getting back until late—nobody need ever know. 

Laura: It’s so furtive to love like that—so cheap— 
much hetter not to love at all. 

Alec: It’s too late not to love at all—be brave— 
we’re both in the same boat—let’s be generous to each 
other. 

Laura: What is there brave in it—sneaking away to 
someone else’s house, loving in secret with the horror 
of being found out hanging over us all the lime. It 
would be far braver to say good-bye and never see each 
other again. 

Alec: Could you be as brave as that? I know I 
couldn’t. 

Laura, {breathlessly): Couldn’t you? 

Alec: Listen, my dear. This is something that’s 
never happened to either of us before. We’ve loved 
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before and been happy before, and miserable and con¬ 
tented and reckless, but this is different—something 
lovely and strange and desperately difficult. We 
can’t measure it along with the values of our ordinary 
lives. 

Laura: Why should it be so important—why should 
we let it be so important? 

Alec: We can’t help ourselves. 

Laura: We can—we can if only we’re strong 
enough. 

Alec: Why is it so strong to deny something that’s 
urgent and real—something that all our instincts are 
straining after—mightn't it be weak and not strong at 
all to run away from such tremendous longing? 

Laura: Is it so real to you? So tremendous? 

Alec: Can’t you see that it is. 

Laura: It’s so difficult, so strained. I’m lost. 

Alec: Don’t say that, darling. 

Laura: Loving you is hard for me—it makes me a. 
stranger in my own house. Familiar things, ordinary 
things that I’ve known for years like the dining-room, 
curtains, and the wooden tub with a silver top that holds- 
biscuits and a water-colour of San Remo that my mother 
painted, look odd to me, as though they belonged to- 
someone else—when I’ve just left you, when I go- 
home, I’m more lonely than I’ve ever been before. I 
passed the house the other day without noticing and 
had to turn back, and when I went in it seemed to draw 
away from me—my whole life seems to be drawing 
away from me, and—and I don’t know what to do. 

Alec: Oh, darling- 

Laura: I love them just the same, Fred I mean and 
the children, but it’s as though it wasn’t me at all—as 
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though I were looking on at someone else. Do you 
know what I mean? Is it the same with you? Or is it 

easier for men- 

Alec: I don’t know. 

Laura.: Please, dear, don’t look unhappy. I’m not 

grumbling, really I’m not- 

Alec: I don’t suppose being in love has ever been 
easy for anybody. 

Laura {reaching for his band)-. We’ve only got a few 
more minutes—I didn’t mean to be depressing. 

Alec: It isn’t any easier for me, darling, honestly it 
isn’t. 

Laura: I know, I know—I only wanted reassuring. 
Alec: I hold you in my arms all the way back in the 
train—I’m angry with every moment that I’m not alone 
—to love you uninterrupted—whenever my surgery 
door opens and a patient comes in, my heart jumps in 
case it might be you. One of them I’m grateful to—he’s 
got neuritis, and I give him sun-ray treatment—he lies 
quite quietly baking, and I can be with you in the 
shadows behind the lamp. 

Laura: How silly we are—how unbearably sillyl 
Alec: Friday — Saturday — Sunday — Monday — 

Tuesday—Wednesday- 

Laura: Thursday- 

Alec: It’s all right, isn’t it? 

Laura: Oh, yes—of course it is. 

Alec: Don’t pass the house again—don’t let it 
snub you. Go boldly in and stare that damned water¬ 
colour out of countenance. 

Laura: Ail right—don’t bake your poor neuritis 
man too long—you might blister him. 

The continuation of their seem is drowned by the noisy 
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entrance of two soldiers , Bill and Johnnie. They go to 
the counter. 

Bill: Afternoon, lady. 

Myrtle {grandly)'. Good afternoon. 

Bill: A couple of splashes, please. 

Myrtle: Very sorry, it’s out of hours. 

Johnnie: Come on, lady—you’ve got a kind face. 

Myrtle: That’s neither here nor there. 

Bill: Just sneak us a couple under cover of them 
poor old sandwiches. 

Myrtle: Them sandwiches were fresh this morning, 
and I shall do no such thing. 

Bill: Come on, be a sport. 

Johnnie: Nobody’d know. 

Myrtle: I’m very sorry. I’m sure, but it’s against the 
rules. 

Bill: You could pop it into a couple of tea-cups. 

Myrtle; You’re asking me to break the law, young 
man. 

Johnnie: I think I’ve got a cold coming on—we’ve 
been mucking about at the Butts all day—you can’t 
afford to let the army catch cold, you know. 

Myrtle: You can have as much as you want after six 
o’clock. 

Bill: An ’eart of stone—that’s what you’ve got, 
lady—an ’eart of stone. 

Myrtle: Don’t you be cheeky. 

Johnnie: My throat’s like a parrot’s cage—listenl 
(He makes a crackling noise with his throat .) 

Myrtle: Take some lemonade then—or ginger- 
beer. 

Bill: Couldn’t touch it—against doctor’s orders— 
my inside’s been most peculiar ever since I ’ad trench 
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feet—you wouldn’t give a child carbolic acid, would 
you? That’s what ginger-beer does to me. 

Myrtle: Get on with youl 

Johnnie: It’s true—it’s poison to him, makes ’im 
make the most ’orrible noises—you wouldn’t like any¬ 
thing nasty to ’appen in your posh buffay- 

Myrtle: May licence does not permit me to serve 
alcohol out of hours—that’s final! 

Johnnie: We’re soldiers we are—willing to lay 
down our lives for you—and you grudge us one 
splash- 

Myrtle: You wouldn’t want to get me into trouble, 
would you? 

Bill: Give us a chance, lady, that’s all—just give us a 
chance. 

They both roar with laughter. 

Myrtle: Beryl, ask Mr. Godby to come ’ere for a 
moment, will you? 

Beryl: Yes, Mrs. Bagot. 

She comes out from behind the counter and goes on to 
the platform. 

Bill: Who’s ’e when ’e’s at home? 

Myrtle: You’ll soon see—coming in here cheeking 
me. 

Johnnie: Now then, now then, naughty naughty- 

Myrtle: Kaindly be quiet! 

Bill: Shut up, Johnnie- 

Johnnie: What about them drinks, lady? 

Myrtle: I’ve already told you I can’t serve alcoholic 
refreshment out of hours- 

Johnnie: Come off it, mother, be a pal! 

Myrtle (losing her temper ): I’ll give you mother, you 
saucy upstart- 
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Bill: Who are you calling an upstartl 

Myrtle: You —and I’ll trouble you to get out of 
here double quick—disturbing the customers and 
making a nuisance of yourselves. 

Johnnie: ’Ere, where’s the fire—where’s the fire! 
Albert Godby enters, followed by Beryl. 

Albert: What’s going on in ’ere! 

Myrtle (with dignity)'. Mr. Godby, these gendemen 
are annoying me. 

Bill: We ’aven’t done anything. 

Johnnie: All we did was ask for a couple of 
drinks- 

Myrtle: They insulted me, Mr. Godby. 

Johnnie: We never did nothing of the sort—just 
’aving a litde joke, that’s all. 

Albert laconically ): ’Op it—both of you. 

Bill: We’ve got a right to stay ’ere as long as we like. 

Albert: You ’eard what I said —’Op it! 

Johnnie: What is this, a free country or a bloody 
Sunday school? 

Albert {firmly)'. I checked your passes at the gate— 

your train’s due in a minute—Number z platform- 

’Op it. 

Johnnie: Look ’ere now- 

Bill: Come on, Johnnie—don’t argue with the poor 
little basket. 

Albert {dangerously)'. ’Op it! 

Bill and Johnnie^ to the door. Johnnie turns. 

Johnnie: Toodle-oo, mother, and if them sand¬ 
wiches were made this morning, you’re Shirley 

Temple- 

They go out. 

Myrtle: Thank you, Albert. 
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Beryl: What a nerve talking to you like thatl 

Myrtle: Be quiet, Beryl—pour me out a nip of 
Three Star—I’m feeling quite upset. 

Albert: I’ve got to get back to the gate. 

Myrtle Q graciously ): I’ll be seeing you later, Albert. 

Albert (with a wink): Okayl 

He goes out. 

A train bell rings. Beryl brings Myrtle a glass of 
brandy. 

Myrtle ( sipping it): I’ll say one thing for Albert 
Godby—he may be on the small side, but Vs a gentle¬ 
man. 

Sbe and Beryl retire once more to the upper end of the 
counter and continue their arrangement of bottles, 
biscuits, etc. There is the sound of a train drawing into 
the station. 

Laura: There’s your train. 

Alec: I’m going to miss it. 

Laura: Please go. 

Alec: No. 

Laura (clasping and unclasping her bands): I wish I could 
think dearly. I wish I could know'—really know what 
to do. 

Alec: Do you trust me? 

Laura: Yes—I trust you. 

Alec: I don’t mean conventionally—I mean really. 

Laura: Yes. 

Alec: Everything’s against us—all the circumstances 
of our lives—those have got to go on unaltered. We’re 
nice people, you and I, and we’ve got to go on being 
nice. Let’s endose this love of ours with real strength, 
and let that strength be that no one is hurt by it except 
ourselves. 
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Laura: Must we be hurt by it? 

Alec: Yes—when the time comes. 

Laura: Very well. 

Alec: All the furtiveness and the secrecy and the 
hole-in-corner cheapness can be justified if only we’re 
strong enough—strong enough to keep it to ourselves, 
dean and untouched by anybody else’s knowledge or 
even suspidous—something of our own for ever—to 
be remembered—•— 

Laura: Very well. 

Alec: We won’t speak of it any more—I’m going 
now—back to Stephen’s flat. I’ll wait for you—if you 
don’t come I shall know only that you weren’t quite 
ready—that you needed a litde longer to find your own 
dear heart. This is the address. 

He scribbles on a bit of paper as the express thunders 
throng}) the station. He gets up and goes swiftly without 
looking at her again. She sits staring at the paper, then 
she fumbles in her bag and finds a cigarette. She lights it — 
the platform bell goes. 

Myrtle: There’s the 5.43. 

Beryl: We ought to have another Huntley and 
Palmer’s to put in the middle, really. 

Myrtle: There are some more on the shelf. 

Beryl fetches another packet of biscuits and takes it 
to Myrtle. There is the noise of the 5.43—Laura’s 
train—steaming into the station. Laura sits pttffing her 
cigarette. Suddenly she gets up—gathers up her bag 
quickly, and moves towards the door. She pauses and 
comes back to the table as the whistle blows. The train 
starts, she puts the paper in her bagandgoes quietly out as 
the lights fade. 
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The time is about 9.45 on an evening in December. 

There are only two lights on in the refreshment room as it 
is nearly closing time. 

When the scene starts the stage is empty. There is the 
noise of a fast train rattling through the station. 

Beryl comes in from the upstage door behind the counter 
armed with several muslin cloths which she proceeds to 
drape over the things on the counter. She hums broathily 
to herself as she does so. Stanley enters, be has 
discarded his uniform and is wearing his ordinary clothes. 

Stanley: Hallo! 

Beryl: You made me jump. 

Stanley: Are you walking home? 

Beryl: Maybe. 

Stanley: Do you want me to wait? 

Beryl: I’ve got to go straight back. 

Stanley: Why? 

Beryl: Mother’ll be waiting up. 

Stanley: Can’t you say you’ve been kept late? 
Beryl: I said that last time. 

Stanley: Say it again~say there’s been a rush on. 
Beryl: Don’t be so silly—Mother’s not that much of 
a fool. 

Stanley: Be a sport, Beryl—shut down five minutes 
early and say you was kept ten minutes late—that gives 
us a quarter of an hour. 

Beryl: What happens if Mrs. Bagot comes back? 
Stanley: She won’t—she’s out having a bit of a slap 
and tickle with our Albert. 
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Beryl: Stan, you are awful! 

Stanley: I’ll wait for you in the yard. 

Beryl: Oh, all right, 

Stanley gflw out. 

Beryl resumes her song and the draping of the cake 
stands. Laura enters—she looks pale and unhappy. 

Laura: I’d like a glass of brandy, please. 

Beryl: We’re just dosing. 

Laura: I see you are, but you’re not quite dosed yet, 
are you? 

Beryl {sullenly): Three Star? 

Laura: Yes, that’ll do. 

Beryl (gettingit): Tenpence, please. 

Laura {taking money front her bag)\ Here—and—have 
you a piece of paper and an envdope? 

Beryl: I’m afraid you’ll have to get that at the 
bookstall. 

Laura: The bookstall’s shut—please—it’s very im¬ 
portant—I should be so much obliged- 

Beryl: Oh, all right—wait a minute. 

She goes off. 

Laura sips the brandy at the counter, she is obviously 
trying to control her nerves. Beryl returns with some 
notepaper and an envelope. 

Laura: Thank you so much. 

Beryl: We dose in a few minutes, you know. 

Laura: Yes, I know. 

She takes the notepaper and her brandy over to the table 
by the door and sits down. She stares at the paper for a 
moment, takes another sip of brandy and then begins to 
write. Beryl looks at her with exasperation and goes 
off through the upstage door. Laura falters in her 
writing, then breaks down and buries her face in her 
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bands. Alec comes in—he looks hopelessly round for a 
moment , and then sees her. 

Alec: Thank God—oh, darling! 

Laura: Please go away—please don’t say anything. 
Alec: I can’t let you go like this. 

Laura: You must. It’ll be better—really it will. 

Alec ( sitting down beside her): You’re being dreadfully 
cruel. 

Laura: I feel so utterly degraded. 

Alec: It was just a beastly accident that he came back 
early—he doesn’t know who you are—he never even 
saw you. 

Laura: I listened to your voices in the sitting-room 
—I crept out and down the stairs—feeling like a 
prostitute. 

Alec: Don’t, dearest—don’t talk like that, 

please—— 

Laura {bitterly)-. I suppose he laughed, didn’t he— 
after he got over being annoyed? I suppose you spoke 
of me together as men of the world. 

Alec: We didn’t speak of you—we spoke of a 
nameless creature who had no reality at all. 

Laura (wildly): Why didn’t you tell him the truth? 
Why didn’t you say who I was and that we were lovers 
—shameful secret lovers—using his flat like a bad house 
because we had nowhere else to go, and were afraid of 
being found outl Why didn’t you tell him we were 
cheap and low and without courage—why didn’t 
you- 

Alec: Stop it, Laura—pull yourself together! 

Laura: It’s true—don’t you see, it’s true! 

Alec: It’s nothing of the sort. I know you feel 
horrible, and I’m deeply, desperately sorry. I feel 
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horrible, too, but it doesn’t matter really—this—this 
unfortunate, damnable incident—it was just bad luck. 
It couldn’t affect us really, you and me—we know the 
truth—we know we really love each other—that’s all 
that matters. 

Laura: It isn’t all that matters—other things 
matter, too, self-respect matters, and decency—I can’t 
go on any longer. 

Alec: Could you really—say good-bye—not see me 
any more? 

Laura: Yes—if you’d help me. 

There is silence for a moment. Alec gets up and walks 
about—he stops and stands staring at a coloured 
calendar on the wall. 

Alec (i quietly , with his back to her)-. I love you, Laura— 
I shall love you always until the end of my life—all the 
shame that the world might force on us couldn’t touch 
the real truth of it. I can’t look at you now because I 
know something—I know that this is the beginning of 
the end—not the end of my loving you—but die end of 
our being together. But not quite yet, darling—please 
not quite yet. 

Laura: Very well—not quite yet. 

Alec: I know what you feel—about this evening, I 
mean—about the beastliness of it. I know about the 
strain of our different lives, our lives apart from each 
other. The feeling of guilt—of doing wrong is a litde 
too strong, isn’t it? Too persistent—perhaps too great 
a price to pay for the few hours of happiness we get out 
of it. I know all this because it’s the same for me, too. 

Laura: You can look at me now—I’m all right. 

Alec (turning)-. Let’s be careful—let’s prepare our¬ 
selves—a sudden break now, however brave t and 
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admirable, would be too cruel—we can’t do such 
violence to our hearts and minds. 

Laura: Very well. 

Alec: I’m going away. 

Laura: I see. 

Alec: But not quite yet. 

Laura: Please not quite yet. 

Beryl enters in bat and coat. 

Beryl: I’m afraid it’s closing time. 

Alec: Oh, is it? 

Beryl: I shall have to lock up. 

Alec: This lady is catching the 10.10—she’s not 
feeling very well, and it’s very cold on the platform. 

Beryl: The waiting-room’s open. 

Alec {going to counter)-. Look here—I’d be very 
much obliged if you’d let us stay here for another few 
minutes. 

Beryl: I’m sorry—it’s against the rules. 

Aiec {giving her a ten-shilling note)-. Please—come back 
to lock up when the train comes in. 

Beryl: I’ll have to switch off the lights—someone 
might see ’em on and think we were open. 

Alec: Just for a few minutes—please! 

Beryl: You won’t touch anything, will you? 

Alec: Not a thing. 

Beryl: Oh, all right. 

She switches off the lights. The lamp from the plat¬ 
form shines in through the window so it istft quite dark. 

Alec: Thank you very much. 

Beryl goes out by the platform door , closing it behind 
her. 

Laura: Just a few minutes. 

Alec: Let’s have a cigarette, shall we? 
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Laura: I have some, (She takes her bag up from the 
table.) 

Alec (producing his case): No, here. (He lights their 
cigarettes carefully.) Now then—I want you to promise 
me something. 

Laura: What is it? 

Alec: Promise me that however unhappy you are, 
and however much you think things over that you’ll 
meet me next Thursday as usual. 

Laura: Not at the flat. 

Alec: No —be at the Picture House cafe at the same 
time. I’ll hire a car—we’ll drive out into the country. 

Laura: All right—I promise. 

Alec: We’ve got to talk—I’ve got to explain. 

Laura: About going away? 

Alec: Yes. 

Laura: Where are you going? Where can you go? 
You can’t give up your practice! 

Alec: I’ve had a job offered me—I wasn’t going to 
tell you—I wasn’t going to take it—but I must—I 
know now, it’s the only way out. 

Laura: Where? 

Alec: A long way away—Johannesburg. 

Laura (hopelessly): Oh God! 

Alec (hurriedly): My brother’s out there—they’re 
opening a new hospital—they want me in it. It’s a fine 
opportunity, really. I’ll take Madeleine and the boys, 
it’s been torturing me for three weeks, the necessity of 
making a decision one way or the other—I haven’t told 
anybody, not even Madeleine. I couldn’t bear the idea 
of leaving you, but now I see—it’s got to happen soon, 
anyway—it’s almost happening already. 

Laura ( tonelessly ); When will you go? 
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Alec: In about two months’ time. 

Laura: It’s quite near, isn’t it? 

Alec: Do you want me to stay? Do you want me to 
turn down the offer? 

Laura: Don’t be foolish, Alec. 

Alec: I’ll do whatever you say. 

Laura: That’s unkind of you, my darling. (She 
suddenly buries her head in her arms and bursts into tears) 

Alec ( putting his arms round her): Oh, Laura, don’t, 
please don’tl 

Laura: I’ll be all right—leave me alone a minute. 

Alec: I love you—I love you. 

Laura: I know. 

Alec: We knew we’d get hurt. 

Laura (sitting up): I’m being very stupid. 

Alec (giving her bis handkerchief ): Here. 

Laura ( blowing her nose): Thank you. 

The platform bells goes. 

There’s my train. 

Alec: You’re not angry with me, are you? 

Laura: No, I’m not angry— I don’t think I’m 
anything, really—I feel just tired. 

Alec: Forgive me. 

Laura: Forgive you for what? 

Alec: For everything—for having met you in the 
first place—for taking the piece of grit out of your eye— 
for loving you—for bringing you so much misery. 

Laura (trying to smile): I’ll forgive you—if you’ll 
forgive me- 

There is the noise of a train pulling into the station. 

Beryl enters. Laura and Alec get up. 

Alec: I’ll see you into the train. 

Laura: No—please stay here. 
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Alec: All right. 

Laura (softly): Good-night, darling. 

Alec: Good-night, darling. 

She goes hurriedly out on to the platform without 
looking hack. 

Alec: The last train for Churley hasn’t gone yet, has 
it? 

Beryl: I couldn’t say, I’m sure. 

Alec: I’ll wait in the waiting-room—thank you very 
much. 

Beryl: I must lock up now. 

Alec: All right. Good-night. 

Beryl: Good-night. 

The train starts as he goes out on to the platform. 
Beryl locks the door carefully after him , and then goes 
off upstage as the lights fade. 


Scene V 

The time is between 5 and 5.30 on an afternoon in March. 
Myrtle is behind the counter. Beryl is crouching aver 
the stove putting coals in it. Albert enters. 

Albert (gaily): One tea, please—two lumps of sugar, 
and a bath bun, and make it snappy. 

Myrtle: 'What’s the matter with you? 

Albert: Beryl, ’op it. 

Myrtle; Don’t you go ordering Beryl about—you 
haven’t any right to. 

Albert: You heard me, Beryl—’Op it. 

Beryl (giggling): Well, I neverl 
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Myrtle: Go into the back room a minute, Beryl. 
Beryl: Yes, Mrs. Bagot. 

She goes. 

Myrtle: Now then, Albert—you behave—we don’t 
want the whole station laughing at us. 

Albert: What is there to laugh at? 

Myrtle: Here’s your tea. 

Albert: How d’you feel? 

Myrtle: Don’t talk so soft—how should I feel? 

Albert: I only wondered - (He leans towards 

her) 

Myrtle: Look out—somebody’s coming in. 
Albert: It’s only Romeo and Juliet. 

Laura and Alec come in. Laura goes to the table, 
Alec to the counter. 

Alec: Good afternoon. 

Myrtle: Good afternoon—same as usual? 

Alec: Yes, please. 

Myrtle (drawing ted): Quite Springy out, isn’ it? 
Alec: Yes—quite. 

He pays her, collects the tea and carries it over to 
the table—something in his manner causes Albert to 
make a grimace over bis tea-cup at Myrtle. Alec sits 
down at the table, and be and Laura sip their tea in 
silence. 

Albert: I spoke to Mr. Saunders. 

Myrtle: What did he say? 

Albert: ’E was very decent as a matter-of-fact—said 
it’d be all right- 

Mildred comes in hurriedly. She is a fair girl 
wearing a station overall. 

Mildred: Is Beryl here? 

Myrtle: Why, Mildred, whatever’s the matter? 
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Mildred: It’s her mother—she’s bad again—they 
telephoned through to the Booking Office. 

Myrtle: She’s inside—you’d better go in. Don’t go 
yelling in at her now—tell her gently. 

Mildred: They said she’d better come at once. 

Myrtle: I thought this was going to happen—stay 
here, Mildred. I’ll tell her. Wait a minute, Albert. 

Myrtle vanishes into the inside room. 

Albert: Better get back to the bookstall, hadn’t 
you? 

Mildred: Do you think she’s going to die? 

Albert: How do I know? 

Mildred: Mr. Saunders thinks she is—judging by 
what the doctor said on the telephone. 

Albert: ’Ow do you know it was the doctor? 

Mildred: Mr. Saunders said it was. 

Albert: She’s always being took bad, that old 
woman. 

Mildred: Do you think Beryl would like me to go 
along with her? 

Albert: You can’t, and leave nobody on the papers. 

Mildred: Mr. Saunders said I might if it was 
necessary. 

Albert: Well, go and get your ’at then, and don’t 
make such a fuss. 

Myrtle tomes back. 

Myrtle: She’s going at once, poor litde thingl 

Albert: Mildred’s going with her. 

Myrtle: All right, Mildred—go on. 

Mildred {half-way to the door): What about me 
’at? 

Myrtle: Never mind about your ’at—go this 
way. 
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Mildred rushes off upstage. 

Myrtle: Poor child—this has been hanging over her 
for weeks. (Sheputs her head round the door.) Mildred, tell 
Beryl she needn’t come back to-night, M stay on. 

Albert: ’Ere, you can’t do that, we was going to the 
Broadway Melody of 1936. 

Myrtle: For shame, Albert—thinking of the Broad¬ 
way Melody of 1936 in a moment of life and death! 

Albert: But look ’ere, Myrtle- 

Myrtle: I dreamt of a hearse last night, and when¬ 
ever I dream of a hearse something happens—you mark 
my words- 

Albert: I’ve got reserved tickets- 

Myrtle: Send Stanley to change them on his way 
home. Come in ’ere when you go off and I’ll make you 
a little supper inside. 

Albert (grumbily)-. Everybody getting into a state 
and fussing about- 

Myrtle: You shock me, Albert, you do really—go 
on, finish up your tea and get back to the gate. (She turns 
and goes to the upper end of the counter .) 

Albert grips bis tea. 

Albert (slamming the cup dom on the counter)'. Women! 

He stamps out on to the platform. 

Alec: Are you all right, darling? 

Laura: Yes, I’m all right. 

Alec: I wish I could think of something to say. 

Laura: It doesn’t matter—not saying anything, I 
mean. 

Alec: I’ll miss my train and wait to see you into 
yours. 

Laura: No— no—please don’t. I’ll come over to 
your platform with you—I'd rather. 
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Alec: Very well. 

Laura: Do you think we shall ever see each other 
again? 

Alec: I don’t know. (His voice breaks.) Not for 
years, anyway. 

Laura: The children will all be grown up—I wonder 
if they’ll ever meet and know each other. 

Alec: Couldn’t I write to you—just once in a while? 

Laura: No—please not—we promised we wouldn’t. 

Alec: Please know this—please know that you’ll 
be with me for ages and ages yet—far away into the 
future. Time will wear down the agony of not seeing 
you, bit by bit the pain will go—but the loving you 
and the memory of you won’t ever go—please know 
that, 

Laura: I know it. 

Alec: It’s easier for me than for you. I do realise 
that, really I do. I at least will have different shapes to 
look at, and new work to do—you have to go on among 
familiar things—my heart aches for you so. 

Laura: I’ll be all right. 

Alec: I love you with all my heart and soul. 

Laura {quietly): I want to die—if only I could die. 

Alec: If you died you’d forget me—I want to be 
remembered. 

Laura: Yes, I know—I do, too. 

Alec: Good-bye, my dearest love. 

Laura: Good-bye, my dearest love. 

Alec: We’ve still got a few minutes. 

Laura: Thank God- 1 

Dolly Messiter bustles into the refreshment room. 
She is a nicely dressed woman, with rather a fussy 
manner. She is laden with parcels. She sees Laura. 
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Dolly: Laura! What a lovely surprise! 

Laura (daqsd): Oh, Dolly! 

Dolly: My dear. I’ve been shopping till I’m drop¬ 
ping—that sounds like a song, doesn’t it? My feet are 
nearly falling off, and my throat’s parched. I thought of 
having tea in Spindle’s, but I was terrified of losing the 
train. I’m always missing trains, and being late for 
meals, and Bob gets disagreeable for days at a timp 
Oh, dear- (She flops down at their table) 

Laura: This is Doctor Harvey. 

Alec (rising)'. How do you do! 

Dolly (shaking hands)-. How do you do! Would you 
be a perfect dear and get me a cup of tea! I don’t think I 
could drag my poor old bones as far as the counter. 
I must get some chocolates for Tony, too, but I can do 
that afterwards—here's sixpence—— 

Alec (waving it away)-. No, please- 

He goes drearily over to the counter , gets another cup of 
tea from Myrtle, pays for it and comes back to the 
table, meanwhile Dolly continues to talk. 

Dolly: My dear—what a nice-looking man. Who 
on earth is he? Really, you’re quite a dark horse. I shall 
telephone Fred in the morning and make mischief— 
that is a bit of luck. I haven’t seen you for ages, and 
I’ve been meaning to pop in, but Tony’s had measles, 
you know, and I had all that awful fuss about Phyllis— 
but of course you don’t know—she left me! Suddenly 
upped and went, my dear, without even an hour’s 
warning, let alone a month's notice. 

Laura (with an effort)-. Oh, how dreadful! 

Dolly: Mind you, I never cared for her much, but 
still Tony did. Tony adored her, and—but, never 
mind, I’ll tell you all about that in the train. 
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Alec arrives back at the table with her tea—he sits 
down again. 

Thank you so very much. They’ve certainly put enough 
mi'llc in it—but still it’s wet and that’s all one can really 

ask for in a refreshment room- (She sips it.) Oh, 

dear—no sugar. 

Alec: It’s in the spoon. 

Dolly: Oh, of course—what a fool I am—Laura, 
you look frightfully well. I do wish I’d known you 
were coming in to-day, we could have come together 
and lunched and had a good gossip. I loathe shopping 
by myself, anyway. 

There is the sound of a bell on the platform. 

Laura: There’s your train. 

Alec: Yes, I know. 

Dolly: Aren’t you coming with us? 

Alec: No, I go in the opposite direction. My 
practice is in Churley. 

Dolly: How interesting! What sort of a doctor are 
you? I mean, are you a specialist at anything or just a 
sort of general family doctor? 

Alec: I’m a general practitioner at the moment. 

Laura (dully): Dr. Harvey is going out to Africa next 
week. 

Dolly: But, my dear, how thrilling! Are you going 
to operate on the Zulus or something? I always 
associate Africa with Zulus, but I may be quite wrong. 

There is the sound of Alec’s train approaching. 

Alec: I must go. 

Laura: Yes, you must. 

Alec: Good-bye. 

Dolly: Good-bye. 

He shakes hands with Dolly, looks at Laura 
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swiftly once, then presses her hand under cover of the table 
and leaves hurriedly as the train is heard rumbling into the 
station. Laura sits quite still. 

Dolly: He’ll have to run—he’s got to get right over 
to the other platform. How did you meet him? 

Laura: I got something in my eye one day, and he 
took it out. 

Dolly: My dear—how very romantic! I’m always 
getting things in my eye and nobody the least bit 
attractive has ever paid the faintest attention—which 
reminds me—you know about Harry and Lucy Jenner, 
don’t you? 

Laura ( listeningfor the train to start)'. No—what about 
them? 

Dolly: My dear—they’re going to get a divorce— 
at least I believe they’re getting a conjugal separation, 
or whatever it is to begin with, and the divorce later 
on. 

The train starts, and the sound of it dies gradually 
away in the distance. 

It seems that there’s an awful Mrs. Something or other 
in London that he’s been carrying on with for ages— 
you know how he was always having to go up on 
business. Well, apparently Lucy’s sister saw them, 
Harry and this woman, in the Tate Gallery of all places, 
and she wrote to Lucy, and then gradually the whole 
thing came out. 

There is the sound of a bell on the platform. 

Is that our train? {She addresses Myrtle.) Can you tell 
me, is that the Ketchworth train? 

Myrtle: No, that’s the express. 

Laura: The boat train. 

Dolly: Oh, yes—that doesn’t stop, does it? Express 
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trains are Tony’s passion in life—he knows them all by 
name—where they start from and where they go to, and 
how long they take to get there. Oh, dear, I mustn’t 
forget his chocolate. (She jumps up and goes to the 
counter .) 

Laura remains quite still. 

(Atcounter.) I want some chocolate, please. 

Myrtle: Milk or plain? 

Dolly: Plain, I think—or no, perhaps milk would 
be nicer. Have you any with nuts in it? 

The express is heard in the distance. 

Myrtle: Nestle’s nut milk—shilling or sixpence? 

Dolly: Give me one plain and one nut milk. 

The noise of the express sounds louder — Laura 
suddenly gets up and goes swiftly out on to the platform. 
The express roars through the station as Dolly 
finishes buying and paying for her chocolate . She turns. 

Dolly: OhI where is she? 

Myrtle (looking over the counter)-. I never noticed her 
g°- 

Dolly comes over to the table, Laura comes in 
again , looking very white and shaky. 

Dolly: My dear, I couldn’t think where you’d 
disappeared to. 

Laura: I just wanted to see the express go through, 

Dolly: What on earth’s the matter—do you feel ill? 

Laura: I feel a little sick. 

Dolly: Have you any brandy? 

Myrtle: I’m afraid it’s out of hours, 

Dolly: Surely— if someone’s feeling ill- 

Laura: I’m all right, really. 

The platform bell goes. 

That’s our train. 
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Dolly: Just a sip of brandy will buck you up. (To 
Myrtle.) Please- 

Myrtle: Very well. (She pours out some brandj.) 
Dolly: How much? 

Myrtle: Tenpcnce, please. 

Dolly (paying her)-. There! 

She takes the brandj over to Laura, who has sat down 
again at the table. 

Here you are, dear. 

Laura (taking it)-. Thank you. 

As she sips it the train is heard coming into the 
station. Dolly proceeds to gather up her parcels as the 
Curtain falls. 




FAMILY ALBUM 

A Victorian Comedy with Music 



Family Album was produced in London at the 
Phoenix Theatre on January 9th, 1936, with the follow¬ 
ing cast of characters: 

Jasper Featherways Mr. No£l Coward 

Jane, his wife Miss Gertrude Lawrence 

Lavinia Featherways Miss Alison Leggatt 
Richard Featherways Mr. Edward Underdown 
Harriet Winter Miss Everley Gregg 

Charles Winter Mr, Anthony Pelissier 

Emily Valance Miss Moya Nugent 

Edward Valance Mr. Kenneth Carten 

Burrows Mr. Alan Webb 

The action of the play passes in the drawing-room of the 
Featherways’ house in Kent on an Autumn evening in the 
year i860. 



The scene is the drawing-ream of the Feather wavs’ /souse 
in Kent not very far from London. 

It is an Autumn evening in the year 18S0. 

When the curtain rises the entire family is assembled. 
They are all in deep mourning. The music plays softly; 
an undercurrent to grief. The family group would be 
static were it not for an occasional slight movement from 
one or other of them. Apart from the music t/xre is 
silence for quite a while. Emily, who is by the window, 
breaks it. 

Emily: It has stopped raining. 

Richard {moving to the window): Not quite, Emily, but 
it is certainly clearing. 

Lavinia: It was fitting that it rained to-day, It has 
been a sad day and rain became it. 

Jasper: True, very true. 

Jane: A little sunshine would have been much 
pleasanter nevertheless. 

Jasper: Lavinia has a tidy mind. She likes life to be 
as neat as her handkerchief drawer. 

Harriet: I hope Mr. Lubbock reached London 
safely. 

Jane: Dear Mr. Lubbock, 

Lavinia: Really Janel 

Jane: I think he’s a sweet man. He read the will 
with such sympathy. 

Harriet: He coughed a great deal, I thought. I 
wanted to give him one of my pastilles. 
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Charles: I’m glad you didn’t, my dear, they have 
an alarming flavour and he was already considerably 
nervous. 

Harriet: They’re very efficacious. 

Emily ( pensively—at the window)'. I wonder if he knew. 

Edward: What was that, my love? 

Emily: Papa— I wonder if he knew it was raining? 

Lavinia: Perhaps he was watching—from some¬ 
where above the trees. 

Harriet: Oh! Do you suppose he was! 

Lavinia: I like to think it. 

Jane: Do you, Lavinia? 

Lavinia: Of course. 

Jane: When I die I hope I shall go swiftly and not 
linger above familiar trees. It must be painful to watch 
those you have left, in black and weeping. 

Emily: Oh, don’t, Jane, don’t! {She weeps) 

Edward (comporting her): There, there, my dear. 

Harriet: Poor Papa. 

Emily: Poor dear Papa. 

The door opens quietly and Burrows, a very aged 
butler, enters staggering under the might of a heavy tray 
on which is a decanter containing Madeira, and the 
requisite number of glasses. 

Richard goes quickly and relieves him of it. 

Richard: Oh, Burrows, you should have let Mardn 
carry the tray, it’s too heavy for you. 

Burrows {cupping his ear with his hand)'. Pardon, 
Master Richard? 

Jasper (bending down to him and speaking clearly)'. You 
should have let Martin carry the tray, Burrows, it’s too 
heavy for you. 

Burrows: Martin is young, Mr. Jasper, He would 
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have been out of tune with the evening’s melancholy. 
His very bearing would have been an intrusion. 

Lavinia: Thank you. Burrows, that was very 
considerate of you. 

Burrows: I beg your pardon, Miss Lawy? 

Lavinia ( loudly): I said thank you, Burrows, that was 
very considerate of you. 

Burrows: Your servant to the grave, Miss Lawy. 

Jane: Oh, Bunowsl 

Burrows: I beg your pardon. Ma’am? 

Jane ( loudly ): I only said ‘Oh, Burrows’, Burrows. 

Burrows: Very good. Ma’am. 

Burrows goes out . 

Harriet: Poor Burrows looks very depressed. 

Jasper: Burrows has looked depressed for at least 
thirty years. 

Jane: One could scarcely expect him to be hilarious 
now. 

Lavinia: Hilariousl Really, Jane. 

Harriet: I think sorrow has increased his deafness. 

Jasper: He was just as deaf last Christmas really, and 
that was a gay occasion. 

Jane (with meaning)-. Gayl 

Jasper (reprovingly)’. Hush, Jane. 

Harriet: A bereavement in the house must affect 
the servants profoundly, although I must admit I heard 
Sarah singing in the pantry this morning. 

Emily (horrified)'. This morning] 

Harriet: It was quite early. 

Lavinia: Disgraceful. 

Harriet: She was singing very softly, and it was a 
hymn. 

Lavinia: Nevertheless, I hope you scolded her. 
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Harriet: I hadn’t the heart, she has such a pretty 
voice, 

Charles: What hymn was it? 

Harriet: ‘For those in peril on the sea’. 

Lavinia: Most inappropriate. 

Jasper: Sarah’s young man is a sailor, you know, 
he’s on the 'Brilliant . 

Charles (with interest ): That’s a Three Decker. 

Edward: She carries 114 thirty-two pounders, 2 
sixty-eight pounders and 4 eighteen pounders. 

Emily: Oh, Edward, how clever of you to know. 

Richard: A fine ship, I have seen her at anchor. 

Charles: Surely not a hundred and twenty guns? 

Edward: Yes, she is the same class as the Britannic 
and the Prince Regent. 

Richard: Cast-iron muzzle loaders, I presume? 

Edward (< enthusiastically ): Yes, their recoil is checked 
by stout rope breechings. 

Charles: How are they elevated? 

Edward: Quoins—and trained by handspikes. 

Richard: Oh—handspikes. 

Jane (with slight mockery ): Handspikes, Lavinia—do 
you hear that?—they’re trained by handspikes! 

Lavinia: I declare I’m more at sea than Sarah’s 
young man. ' 

Jane: Oh, Lawy—a joke—how sweet! 

Emily (hugging ber)\ Darling Lawy! 

Lavinia: Behave, Emily—let me alone. 

Jasper: It seems odd that the solemnity of this 
particular family reunion should be dissipated by 
gunnery. 

Lavinia: Such irrelevance, on such a day. 

Edward: It was my fault, I apologise. 
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Jane: With so much to be done, so much to be 
decided. 

Lavinia (raising her handkerchief to her eyes): Oh, dear! 
Jasper.: Steel yourself, Lavinia—be brave. 

Lavinia: I’ll try. 

Harriet: We must all try. 

Charles and Richard go to the table on which 
Richard has placed the tray. 

Charles: Jane—a little wine? 

Jane: Thank you, Charles. 

Charles: Harriet? 

Harriet: Thank you, Charles. 

Richard: A little Madeira, Emily? 

Emily: Just a drop, please. 

Richard: Lavinia? 

Lavinia: No, thank you. 

Harriet: Oh, Lawy, a little sip would warm you. 
Lavinia: I am not cold. 

Jasper ( brusquely ): Come, Lawy, don’t be annoying. 

Lavinia: How can you, Jasper- 

Jasper: I insist—here-- (He gives her a glass.) 

Jane: We should drink a toast. 

Lavinia: You should be ashamed. 

Jane: Don’t be alarmed, I meant quite a gentle toast. 
Richard: An excellent idea. 

Charles: Why not? 

Lavinia: As though this were a moment for 
celebrating. 

Charles: Again—why not? 

Jasper (sternly): Charles—behave yourself! 

Jane: Charles is right. Why not indeed! 

Lavinia: I am at a loss to understand your behaviour 
this evening, Jane. 
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Jane: A billiard room—I heard Charles and Harriet 
discussing it—they’re going to have a billiard room- 

Harriet: It’s an extravagance—I told Charles it was 
an extravagance. 

Jane: Never mind, you can afford it now. 

Charles: That’s what I say. 

Jane: Isn’t it splendidl—Isn’t it absolutely splendid? 

Lavinla (immeasurably shocked)'. Whatl 

Jane: About Charles and Harriet being able to afford 
a billiard room, about Emily and Edward being able to 
send John and Curly to Eton, about you, Lavinia, being 
able to buy a litde house anywhere you like, about 
Jasper and me living here- 

Richard: What about me? 

Jasper: I think Crockford’s should be congratulated 
—that’s where all your money goes. 

Richard: Touchd, Jasper—a new black fleece, 
though, for the blackest of black-sheep. 

Emily: Where will you go, Lawy? 

Lavinia: I feel this conversation to be abominably 
out of place. 

Jane: Darling, don’t be stuffy. 

Lavinia: It is my father who has passed away, 
remember. 

Jane: Jasper’s too, and Emily’s and Richard’s and 
Harriet’s. 

Jasper: Leave Lavinia her decorum, Jane, polite 
grief should be respected. 

Lavinia: Polite! Oh, Jasper! 

Jasper: I am your brother, dear, I know your 
heart. 

Jane: Smile, Lavinia—just once. 

Emily: Yes, Lawy, just one smile. 
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Lavinia: You are disgraceful, all of you—unfeeling 
and disgraceful—I am ashamed of you. 

Jasper: Smile, then, and you can be ashamed of 
yourself as 'well. 

Harriet: Please, Lavvy. 

Richard: Come along, Lawy. 

Jasper: Think, Lawy—a litde house in some 
gay country—France or Italy—you’ve always loved 
foreigners—a litde villa in the sun'—you can paint 
your pictures—blue seas and cypresses—you could 
take tabby with you, she’s an insular cat but I doubt 
whether French or Italian mice taste so very 
different- 

Jane: We’ll all come and stay with you, Lavinia. 

Richard: Hurrah, Lavinia—smile and say Hurrah I 

Lavinia {struggling)-. No—no- 

Emily ( flinging her arms round her): Yes—yes- 

Lavinia: Be still, Emily—for shamel 

Harriet: Her mouth twitched—I saw it. 

Jasper {tickling the back of her neck): Come along, 
Lawy- 

Lavinia {slapping his hand away): How dare you, 
Jasperl 

Jane: Think of Mrs. Hodgson’s bonnet at the funeral 
—do you remember?—I nudged you- 

Lavinia ( breaking at last into laughter ): Oh, dear 
how horrid you all are— I hate you—it was the most 
ridiculous bonnet I ever saw—like a litde black pie- 
oh, dear—— 

Jasper: Are your glasses charged? 

Lavinia: No, Jasper, no— I don’t approve- 

Jasper {raising his glass'): To Mrs. Hodgson’s litde 
black piel 
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All ( raising their glasses)'. Mrs. Hodgson’s little black 
pie! 

Jasper ( triumphantly , as Lavinia drinks ): There! 

Lavinia chokes—everyone gathers round her and pats 
her on the back. 

Some more—quickly, Richard- 

Richard, Charles, Edward and Jasper refill 
all the glasses. 

Lavinia: This is so wrong—so dreadfully 

wrong- 

Jasper: Another toast—be prepared- 

Lavinia: Please, stop, Jasper—the servants will 
hear. 

Jasper ( raising his glass): To ourselves—a closely 
united family and the dear strangers who have joined 
us—I allude to you, Jane, darling, and Charles and 
Edward- 

Charles: Does that mean that we three may not 
drink? 

Jasper: Certainly not—drink to yourselves—to each 
other—and the happiness of us all. 

Charles: Good! 

Harriet: Do be quiet, Charles. 

Jasper: Where was I? 

Jane: The happiness of us all, my dear. 

Jasper sings a short toast to each of them—everybody 
joins in. The tempo becomes more gay and there is much 
laughter as each individual is commented upon. 

The gaiety is interrupted by the clock on the mantel¬ 
piece striking ten . 

The music drops to the minor. Everyone puts down 
bisglass. 

Lavinta: Papa’s eight-day clock—he would never 
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allow anyone to wind it but himself—who will wind it 
now? 

She horn her head. Emily, Jasper, Harriet and 
Richard all sing sadly together. 

Emily 

Jasper ‘Ah, who will wind it now-—alack-a- 

Harriet day—who will wind it now!’ 

Richard 

Jane: Jasper, of course—don’t be so silly. 

Jasper: Richard, be so kind as to ring for Burrows. 
Richard: Now? 

Jasper: Yes, now. 

Lavinla: The box? 

Jasper: The box. 

Richard: Very well. 

He pulls the bell-rope by the fireplace. 

Emily: Oh, dearl 

There is a gloomy silence for a moment. Edward 
breaks it . 

Edward (at the window ): Look—there’s a squirrel! 
Charles (eagerly)'. Where? 

Edward: There—by the steps. 

Richard (joining them)-. How can you tell—it’s so 
dark. 

Emily: There’s only a little moon but enough to see 
by, look-—there he goes—back into the wood. 

Lavinia: Poor Papa—poor dear Papa—he’ll never 
see a squirrel again. 

Harriet: Don’t, Lavinia. 

Jane: Do you think he would wish to?—-I mean— 
not to see any more squirrels is surely one of the lesser 
disadvantages of dying. 

Lavinia (coldly)'. You take me too literally, Jane, 
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Emily ( coming away front the window)’. Oh, it’s all so 
dreadful—death is so frightening. 

Lavinia: So lonely. 

Jasper: Lonelier even than life. 

Jane (hurt)'. Jasper! 

Jasper: Forgive me, my love—it was a generalisa¬ 
tion. 

Burrows enters. 

Burrows: You rung, Mr. Jasper? 

Jasper: We are ready for the box now, Burrows. 

Burrows: Every one of them, Mr. Jasper—re¬ 
gulated to the minute—I did them myself. 

Jasper: Not the docks, Burrows, the box. 

Burrows: I had a mort of trouble with the one in the 
library—it struck fifteen three times—but I fixed it. 
(He gives a slight cackle and then controls himself.) 

Jasper: The box. Burrows—we want the box—I 
told you to have it brought down from the attic this 
morning. 

Burrows: Oh, the trunk! Very well, Mr. Jasper. 

He goes off. 

Lavinia: It seems callous somehow—so soon to pry 
upon Papa’s secrets. 

Jasper: Callous perhaps, but certainly necessary. 

Jane: I observed one of his more open secrets at the 
back of church this morning. 

Lavinia; What do you mean, Jane? 

Jane: Mrs. Wynant. 

Harriet: That creature. 

Jasper: Hush, Harriet—we cannot resent her 
grieving, too—in her own way. 

Harriet: Nevertheless, I do resent it. 

Lavinia: She should not have come. 
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Emily: Poor Mrs. Wynant, 

Lavinia: Really, Emily—poor Mrs. Wynant indeed! 

Emily: I was thinking of the will. 

Richard: It was perfectly just—she had no claim. 

Jasper: No legal claim at any rate. 

Lavinia: Jasper! 

Jasper: It would be unchristian to deny her a certain 
moral right. 

Charles: Moral is hardly the word I should have 
chosen. 

Jasper: Spoken like a soldier, Charles—and also, 
I’m afraid, like a gendeman. 

Burrows enters. 

Burrows: The box is outside, Mr. J asper—if you and 
Mr. Richard—I would rather Martin did not enter- 

Jane: Why, Burrows, it really wouldn’t matter. 

Burrows: It isn’t the clatter, Ma’am, it’s his fece, 
it’s so very hot and red—in this pale room—you 
understand? 

Jasper: Very well. Burrows—come along, Richard. 

Richard and Jasper go out . 

Burrows: Will there be any tea required. Ma’am? 

Jane: Yes, please. Burrows—a little later. 

Burrows (cupping bis ear with bis hand)'. I beg your 
pardon. Ma’am? 

Jane (shouting)’. A little later, Burrows. 

Burrows (respectfully)'. Oh, no, Ma’am—certainly 
not—not for the world, Ma’am. 

Burkov/s goes out. 

Jane: What could he have thought I said? 

Charles: I fear that we shall never know. 

Richard and Jasper return with a very dusty little 
trunk. They put it down. 
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Jasper: Sarah has done her best with a duster, but I 
fear it needs scrubbing. 

Richard: Nevermind. 

Lavinia: The box. 

Harriet: Oh, dear—the box. 

Jasper: Yes, there it sits—reproaching us—almost 
frowning at us. 

Jane: That little strap makes it look even more 
disagreeable than it really is. 

Jasper: You have the key, Lavinia. You took it 
from Father’s chain. 

Lavinia: Yes, it’s here. (She hands it to Jasper.) 
You’re the eldest. 

Jasper: Before opening it—before unearthing our 
dear Father’s secrets—I must most earnestly enjoin— 
complete discretion. 

Charles: Of course. 

Jasper: You, Charles, and Edward, and my dear 
Jane- 

Jane: Open it, Jasper, and don’t be silly. 

Jasper: You cut me short, Jane, in the most 
frivolous way. 

Jane: Nevermind. 

Charles: We understand, Jasper—complete dis¬ 
cretion. ' 

Jane (impatiently)-. Open it! 

Jasper (on his knees)’- Poor Papa! (He wrestles with the 

lock.) The key doesn’t fit- (He lifts phe lid.) It’s 

already open- (He puts his hand into the box and 

produces a git paper crown.) It’s the wrong box! 

Lavinia: Oh, how stupid of Burrows! 

Emily: A paper crown. 

Harriet: I remember it. 
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Richard: Where’s the sceptre—there should be a 
sceptre, too—I made it myself from Uncle William’s 
walking-stick- (He searches in the box.) 

Emily: He was very angry. 

Richard (finding it): Here it is. 

Lavinia: There was a scarf with beads on it from 

India—I wore it when I was the Queen- (She goes on 

her knees too, and searches in the box.) 

Harriet: And there were four swords—flat ones— 

but one was broken- 

She joins Lavinia and searches in the box. 

Emily (rushing to the box): Princes and Princesses— 
oh, how lovelyl 

Jane: What on earth are you talking about? 

Jasper (smiling): Princes and Princesses—it was a 
dressing-up game—we played it when we were 
children- 

Harriet: On Sundays—only on Sundays—— 

They sing afoolish little time: ‘Princes and Princesses’. 
They act a little too, fragments of the game they re¬ 
member. Lavinia is crowned with the paper crown. 
Jasper and Richard fight a brisk duel with the 
swords. At the end Lavinia tears off her crown and 
throws it on to the floor. 

Lavinia: This is wicked—wicked—I shall never 

forgive myself to the end of my days- 

She sinks on to a sofa, in tears. The others look at her 
mutely. Richard rises from the floor where he has been 
lying since being killed in the duel and dusts himself down. 

Jasper: Don’t cry, Lawy—please don’t. 

Lavinia (tearfully): —God must surely punish us for 
this heartlessness, dancing and singing and playing, with 
Father not yet cold in his grave. 
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Jasper: That is an emotional statement, my dear, 
understandable in the circumstances, but hardly 
accurate. 

Emily: The cemetery really is very exposed, 
Lavinia. 

Lavinia: Forgive us, Papa, forgive us- 

Richard: A little more Madeira, Charles, our sister 
is becoming hysterical. 

Charles pours out some Madeira and hands it to 
Richard, who takes it to Lavinia. 

Here, my dear. 

Lavinia: No, no—I don’t want it. 

Jasper: Drink it, Lavinia, it will calm you. 

Jane: I think I should like a little more, too. 
Charles (pouring it for her): Very well—Harriet? 
Harriet: Yes, please. 

Jasper (to Lavinia): Come along, dear. 

Lavinia ( sipping the wine): How shameful—oh, how 
shamefult 

Charles: Emily, some more wine? 

Emily: May I, Edward? 

Edward: Yes, my love, but only a little. 

Charles: There is only a little left. 

Richard: We had better ring for some more. 
Lavinia: No, Richard, no— I forbid it. 

Richard: As you say, Lawy, but my throat is cruelly 
dry. 

Charles: Mine too —Jasper? 

Jasper: Dry as dust. 

Lavinia (<bursting into tears again): Dust! Oh, Jasper! 
The door opens discreetly and Burrows enters bearing 
another decanter of Madeira. Everyone looks at him in 
silence as he places it ceremoniously on the tray. He 
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looks enquiringly at Charles who is holding the empty 
decanter. Charles gives it to him. He hows politely and 
goes to the door. He turns and regards them all lovingly 
for a moment then, from his cuff, he produces a large 
white handkerchief with which he wipes his eyes, but it is 
difficult to tell whether he is laughing or weeping. 

He goes out, closing the door behind him. 

Jasper: With every advancing year Burrows grows 
wiser. 

Harriet: And kinder. 

Richard: And more understanding. 

Jasper: Surely, among ourselves, a little private toast 
to Burrows would not be entirely without grace? 

Charles: Hear, hear! 

Emily: I think Papa would have wished it. 

Edward: Well spoken my love. 

Lavinia: Papa would not have approved at all— 
Jasper—I appeal to you- 

Harriet: Oh, Lawy, I know he would- 

Richard: Tinge your grief with tolerance, Lavinia. 

Charles: What harm is there, Lavinia? 

Jane: Don’t be silly, Lavinia. 

Jasper: The ‘Ayes’ have it—charge your glasses. 

Everybody refills their glasses. 

(Raising his glass.) To Burrows—our first friend—don’t 
you remember, Lavina? He made us toys in the wood¬ 
shed. He read us stories when we were ill; he gave us 
forbidden sweets from the pantry. He loved us all— 
you particularly, Lavinia—have you forgotten his 
tenderness when Mother died? Have you forgotten his 
welcoming smile when we came home from school? 
Surely this small gesture of affection to him can only be a 
pale sin in the eyes of heaven. To Burrows, Lavinia. 
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Lavinia ( rising to her feet): To Burrows! (She drinks.) 

All: To Burrows! (They drink.) 

Charles: That was delicious. 

Richard: I think it must have come from Papa’s 
special cellar. 

Emily: I believe I should like a little more. 

Edward: No, Emily. 

Emily (gaily): Spoilsport —1 defy you! 

She quickly pours herself out another glassful! and drinks 
it before anyone can stop her. 

Harriet: Emily! 

Lavinia: Behave, Emily. 

Jasper: You shock me appallingly, Emily—I’m 
almost sure you do. 

Emily: Nonsense! 

Edward: I apologise—I apologise to you all. Come 
to bed, Emily. 

Emily: Papa liked wine—he liked it to excess—I 
expect this is hereditary. (She giggles.) 

Edward: Come to bed immediately. 

Emily: I shall do no such thing, my love, so there! I 

want to see what more there is in the box- (She 

kneels on the floor beside it and begins to rummage about in 
*>■) 

Jane: Poor Edward, I fear the grape has robbed you 
of your marital authority. 

Richard: Vanquished, Edward—be a man and 
admit it. 

Lavinia: I feel a little faint—the heat, I think, and 
everyone behaving so strangely- 

Harriet (going to her): My dear- 

Jane: Would you like me to take you upstairs? 

Lavinia: No, no, it will pass—it’s nothing. 
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Richard: Some salts—some vinegar? 

Lavinia: No, no—I think perhaps a thimbleful 
more of that wine- 

Charles ( pouring her out some): Here, my dear- 

Lavinia: Thank you, Charles—how kind , (She 
accepts it weakly.) 

Jane: I feel very curious myself, 

Jasper: Beloved! 

Harriet: Open the window. 

Jane: No— the air is damp—it would be 

dangerous- 

Richard: Some wine? 

Jane: Perhaps—perhaps that would revive me. 
Charles ( pouring her out some): Here, my dear. 

Jane (smiling gaily): Thank you, Charles. 

They all casually take a little more wine. 

Emily (at the box): Oh, look—look- 1 

Jasper: What is it? 

Emily: The musical box—don’t you remember? 
Richard: I thought it had dropped to pieces years . 
ago. 

Lavinia: Aunt Heathcote gave it to us—it was a 
Christmas present. 

Harriet: Papa forbade us to play it. 

Emily (placing it on the table and winding it): He can’t 
forbid us now! 

Edward (reprovingly): Emily! 

Emily: Shhl Be still—listen- 

They all listen—no sound comes from the musical box. 
Jasper: It’s old and tired, it’s forgotten how to play. 
Richard: No, no—there was a little catch—I’m 
sure there was- 

Emily: Make it play, Richard—please tty- 
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Richard tinkers with it and it strikes one note. 
They all sing ‘Let’splay a turn on the music box’. They 
stop singing and the music box tinkles out a tinny little 
melody. 

Richard: There! 

Emily (clasping her hands ecstatically ): Oh, how sweet 
—how sweet! 

Harriet: The red schoolroom curtains— I can 
suddenly see them—blowing out in the draught- 

Richard: The hard pink sugar on the edge of the 
cake—I can suddenly taste it. 

Jasper: Your hand in mine, Jane, when you were 
brought over to tea by your governess—I can suddenly 
feel it. 

Jane (taking bis hand): Oh, darling- 

Emily: Again, again—make it play again—I want 
to remember, too- 

Richard tinkers with it again. It plays the same 
sticky little melody. 

Emily begins to sing—they all join in—little snatches 
of melody come hack to them out of their childhood. 

Harriet: There was another tune as well—I re¬ 
member distinctly—it played another tune-- 

Richard: We mustn’t ask too much of it. 

Jasper: Try the little catch again. 

Harriet: It was a waltz. 

Jane (looking at Jasper): Of course it was—a waltz 
—don’t you recall it, my dear love? We danced to it 
years later—at a ball—just before we were married—it 
was this—it was this- 

She starts to sing — Richard is still at work on the 
music box—suddenly it begins to play again—the tune 
that Jane is singing. 
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Emily: It’s remembeted —oh, how clever of it! 
Richard: Hush, Emily —that was their love 
song- 

Jasper and Jane sing to each other the love song of 
their youth. The others join in, humming very softly, as 
they dance together. At the end of it Jane sinks to the 
floor in a deep curtsy, Jasper bom over her, taking her 
hand. 

Jasper: I love you, my heart. 

Jane: ‘Till death us do part-’ 

He raises her to her feet and takes her in his arms. 
Lavinia sinks on to the sofa once more in tears. 
Richard: Oh,Lawyl 

Lavinia: Don’t mock me—these are true tears. 

Jasper: Not sad ones though, I beg of you- 

Lavinia: Mama died when we were little. Papa 
died four days ago, but life isn’t dead, is it—is 
it? 

Jasper: Never, as long as it’s gay, as long as it’s 
happy. 

Emily: Poor Papa—poor dear Papa! 

Lavinia: To hell with Papal 
Harriet: Lavinia! 

Richard: Lavinia! 

Emily: Oh, Lawy, how can you! 

Jasper: Bravo, Lawy! 

Lavinia: I mean it—give me some more Madeira, 
Charles. 

Charles: Good heavens! 

Lavinia: I hated Papa, so did you, Jasper, and 

Harriet and Richard and Emily- 

Emily: Oh, Lawy—don’t—don’t- 

Lavinia: He was cruel to Mama, he was u nkin d to 
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us, he was profligate and pompous and worse still, he 
was mean- 

Charles {handing her some wine): Here, my dear— 
drink this. 

Lavinia {taking it): Certainly I will- {She raises 

her glass.) Now I will propose a toast—To Papa—and 
to the truth, too—Papa and the truth together—for the 
first time. 

Jasper: I do hope you will not regret this in the 
morning, Lavinia. 

Harriet: Don’t you think you had better retire to 
bed? 

Emily: I feel frightened. 

Lavinia: This may be wicked. I expect it is—I 
expect I shall be punished for it—but I don’t care. You 
escaped—all of you—you found husbands and wives 
and Eves of your own—but I had to stay here—with 

him-For years he has scarcely spoken to me—I’ve 

counted the linen—I’ve added up the bills—I’ve 
managed the house—years ago I said good-bye to 
someone I loved because my miserable unkind con¬ 
science told me that it was my duty. I’ve sat here in 
this house week after week, month after month, year 
after year, while he insulted me and glowered at me 
and betrayed our name with common village loves. 
The will—the happy will which was read to us 
to-day was made ten years ago—you realise that, do you 
not? 

Jasper: Lavinia—what in heaven’s name- 

Lavinia: What you do not realise is that he made 
another—a week before he died- 

Harriet: What are you saying? 

Richard: Lavinia—are you mad? 
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Emily ( 'wiling ): Oh, Lawy! 

Lavinia: None of us "were even mentioned in it. 
Five thousand pounds was left to Mrs. Wynant Six 
thousand pounds to Rose Dalton. Three thousand 
pounds to Mrs. Waterbury—I can only gather that she 
was less satisfactory than the others—and the rest to a 
fund for the erecdon of a new church containing a 
memorial of himself in black marble! 

Jasper: Lavinia—are you sure of this? 

Lavtnia: Quite sure. Burrows witnessed it. 

Jasper: And would it be trespassing too far on your 
indiscretion to ask what became of it? 

Lavinia: Seven and a half minutes after Papa 
breathed his last. Burrows and I burnt it. 

Jasper: Ring the bell, Richard. 

Richard: Very well. (He goes to the bell and pulls it.) 

Emily: I think, Edward dear, another sip of wine 
would be pardonable in the circumstances. 

Harriet: I agree. 

Jane: Black marble-how very nasty. 

Richard: Black clay would have been more 
appropriate. 

They all pour themselves out a little more Madeira. 

Emily: Poor Mrs. Waterbury. 

Jane: Think of the humiliation she has been 
spared. 

Harriet: I wonder where Rose Dalton is now? 

Jasper: In Scotland, I believe—she married a 
Baptist. 

Edward: Do you suppose Mrs. Wynant suspects? 

Jasper: Suspects what, Edward? 

Edward: About the—er—about your father— 
about what Lavinia has just told us? 
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Lavinia: I observed an expensive diamond brooch 
fastening her cloak in church to-day. That, I think, 
should be a sufficient reward for services rendered. 

Jasper: How hard you are, Lavinia. 

Jane: And how right. 

Burrows enters . 

Burrows: You rang, Mr. Jasper? 

Jasper: Yes, Burrows. 

Richard: We wish to ask you a question, Burrows. 

Burrows: Much better, thank you. Master Richard. 
A little herb tea soothes all disharmony. 

Jasper: A question, Burrows. 

Burrows: Very well, Mr. Jasper. 

Jasper: Miss Lavinia gives me to understand that 
you witnessed my late father’s last Will and Testament. 

Burrows ( 'cupping bis ear with his hand): I beg your 
pardon, sir? 

Jasper: Did you or did you not witness my late 
father’s last Will and Testament? 

Burrows: My affliction is increasing bad, Mr. 
Jasper, I shall never be able to hear that particular 
question. 

Lavinia {softly)'. Thank you, Burrows. 

Burrows: Not at all. Miss Lavinia. 

Richard: Some Madeira, Burrows? 

He holds up the decanter. 

Burrows: I should be honoured, Master Richard. 

Richard ( pouring him some)'. Here, then. 

Burrows {accepting it): At your service always. 

Jasper: Thank you. Burrows. 

Burrows {catching sight of the musical box): Have I 
your permission for a moment? 

Jasper: Certainly—what is it? 
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Burrows: There should be a little tune, a little tune 

from the years that are dead—allow me- 

He starts the musical box. It plays the same gay little 
melody that it played before. He stands beside it, bending 
down to hear it more clearly , then he stands up with his 
head nodding to the tune and raises his glass. 

Burrows: I drink to you all - (Then to Jasper and 

Jane.) And to you, sir, and Ma’am—this house was 

happy when there were children in it- 

He drinks. Emily and Jane and Harriet start to 
sing. All the others join in. The tune becomes gayer and 
swifter until they are all band in hand and dancing round 
Burrows as - 
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ACT I 


The scene is Garry Essendine’s Studio in London. On 
stage right there is a door leading into the spare bedroom. 
Above this is an alcove and hall leading to the front door. 
Just below and on the left of this is a staircase leading to 
Garry’s bedroom. Under the stairs is a service door, 
below it, a large window and below that another door 
leading into the office. Down stage right is a fireplace. 
Thefurnishing is comfortable, if a trifle eccentric. 

When the curtain rises it is about 10.30 a.m. The studio 
is rather dim as the curtains are drawn. Daphne 
Stillington comes out of the spare room , She is a 
pretty girl of about twenty-three or four. She is wearing a 
man's dressing-gown and pyjamas. She wanders about 
until she finds the telephone and then, almost furtively, 
dials a number. 

Daphne {at telephone)-. Hallo—hallol Is that you 
Saunders? Can I speak to Miss Cynthia? ... all right 
I’ll hold on . . . hallo . . . Cynthia darling it’s 
Daphne . . . yes . . . are you alone? Listen I’m you 
know where. . . . Yes I did. . . . No he isn’t awake 
yet. . . . There’s nobody about at all. . . . No, in the 
spare room. I’ve only just got up I’m not dressed or 
anything. ... I can’t go on about it now someone 
might come in. ... If anybody rings up from home 
will you swear to say that I stayed with you. . . . 
Darling you promised. ... In that case say I’m in the 
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bath or something. . . . Yes, as soon as I’m dressed in 
about an hour I should think. ... Of course ... I 
can’t wait to tell you. ... All right 

She puts down the telephone and goes over towards the 
service door. She has nearly reached it when Miss 
Erikson corns through it. Miss Erikson is a thin, 
vague-looking Swedish housekeeper. She is wearing a 
cbintr^ smock, gloves and very tattered bedroom slippers. 
She is smoking a cigarette. 

Daphne (a trifle nervously ): Good morning. 

Miss E. (betrayingno surprise)'. Good morning. 

She goes over to the windows and draws the curtains. 

Daphne (following her)'. What time is Mr. Essendine 
going to be called? 

MissE.: He will ring. 

Daphne: What time does he usually ring? 

Miss E.: That depends what time he went to bed. 

She goes over to the fireplace. Daphne follows her. 

Daphne (in a rush)'. I’m afraid we were rather late last 
night you see we were at a party and Mr. Essendine very 
kindly said he’d drive me home and then I found I’d 
forgotten my latch key and I knew I shouldn’t be able to 
make any of the servants hear because they sleep at the 
top of the house so Mr. Essendine said I could stay the 
night here and—and so I did. 

Miss E.: If you were very late he will probably sleep 
until the afternoon. 

Daphne: Oh dear. Couldn’t you call him ? 

Miss E.: Alas no, we can never call him. 

Daphne: Well, do you think I could have some 
coffee or orange juice or something? 

Miss E.: I will see, 

She goes out through the service door. Daphne left 
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alone sits down rather gloomily on the edge of the sofa. 
After a few moments Fred enters. Fred is Garry’s 
valet. He is smartly dressed and wears a black alpaca 
coat. Daphne |ej;j up from the sofa. 

Daphne: Good morning. 

Fred: Good morning. 

Daphne: Ha vcyou any idea what time Mr. Essendine 
will wake up? 

Fred: Might be any time, he didn’t leave no note. 

Daphne: Couldn’t you call him? It’s nearly eleven 
o’clock. 

Fred: The whole place goes up in smoke if we wake 
him by accident let alone call ’im. 

Daphne: Well, do you think I could have some 
breakfast? 

Fred: What would you fancy? 

Daphne: Coffee, please, and some orange juice. 

Fred: Rightyo. 

Fred goes off again. Daphne wanders about finally 
ending up once more on the sofa. Monica Reed, 
Garry’s secretary comes in from the hall. She is in her 
hat and coat and carries a bundle of letters. Monica is a 
pleasant, rather austere woman in the early forties. 

Daphne: Good morning. 

Monica: Good morning. I am Mr. Essendine’s 
secretary. Is there anything I can do for you? 

Daphne: Well, I’m afraid it’s rather awkward—you 
see, Mr. Essendine drove me home last night from a 
party and I idiotically forgot my latch-key and so he very 
sweetly said I could stay here—in the spare room. 

Monica: I hope you were warm enough. 

Daphne: Oh yes, quite, thank you. 

Monica: It’s liable to be a bitnippy in the spare room. 
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Daphne: I kept the heater on. 

Monica: Very sensible. 

Daphne: And now I was wondering if somebody 
could tell Mr. Essendine that I’m—well—here. 

Monica: I expect he’ll remember when he wakes 
up. 

Daphne: Have you any idea when that will be? 

Monica: I’m afraid not. If he didn’t leave any special 
time to be called he might sleep on indefinitely. 

Daphne: I don’t want to go away without saying 
good-bye and thanking him. 

Monica: If I were you I should have some breakfast 
and dress and if he isn’t awake by then you can leave a 
message for him. Have you asked for any breakfast? 

Daphne: Yes, I think the man’s bringing it. 

Monica: Have you known Mr. Essendine long? 

Daphne: Well, no, not exactly—I mean of course 
I’ve known him for ages. I think he’s wonderful but we 
actually only met last night for the first time at Maureen 
Jarratt’s party. 

Monica ( 'guisgically ): I see. 

Daphne: I think he’s even more charming off the 
stage than on, don’t you? 

Monica (with a slight smile)'. I can never quite make 
up my mind. 

Daphne: Have you been with him for a long while? 

Monica: Just on seventeen years. 

Daphne ( enthusiastically ): How wonderfull I expect 
you know him better than anybody. 

Monica: Less intimately than some, better than 
most. 

Daphne: Is he happy, do you think? I -mean really 
happy? 
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Monica: I don’t believe I’ve ever asked him . 

Daphne: He has a sad look in his eyes every now and 
then, 

Monica: Oh, you noticed that, did you? 

Daphne: We talked for hours last night. He told me 
all about his early struggles. 

Monica: Did he by any chance mention that Life 
was passing him by? 

Daphne: I think he did say something like that. 

Monica ( taking off her hat and coat ): Oh dearl 

Daphne: Why? 

Monica: I only wondered. 

Daphne: You’ve no idea how I envy you, working 
for him, but then I espect everybody does. It must be 
absolute heaven. 

Monica: It’s certainly not dull. 

Daphne: I hope you don’t think it’s awful me staying 
here for the night—I mean it does look rather bad, 
doesn’t it? 

MonIca: Well, really, Miss—Miss-? 

Daphne: Stillington. Daphne Stiilington. 

Monica: Miss Stillington—it’s hardly my business, 
is it? 

Daphne: No, I suppose not, but I wouldn’t like you 
to think- 

Monica: Seventeen years is a long time. Miss 
Stillington. I gave up that sort of thinking in the Spring 
of Nineteen Twenty Two. 

Daphne: Oh, I see. 

Fred comes out of the service door with a tray of orange 
juice, coffee and toast. 

Fred: Will you ’ave it in here, Miss, or in the 
bedroom? 
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Daphne: Here, please. 

Monica: I think it would really be more comfortable 
for you in the bedroom. The studio becomes rather 
active round about eleven. People call you know, and 
the telephone rings. . . . 

Daphne: Very well. 

Monica: I’ll let you know the minute he wakes 
up. 

Daphne: Thank you so much. 

Fred takes the tray into the bedroom. Daphne 
follows him. Monica goes into the office and comes out 
again to meet Fred emergingfrom the bedroom. 

Monica: Is there any soap in that bathroom? 

Fred: Yes, but the tap’s a bit funny. You ’ave to go 
on turning it till Kingdom come. 

Monica: Did you tell her? 

Fred: She’ll find out for herself. 

Monica: You’d better send Miss Erikson in to her. 

Fred: She’s gone to the grocers but I’ll tell ’er when 
she comes back. 

Monica: Were you here last night? 

Fred: No. She’s news to me. 

Monica: If he hasn’t rung by twelve we’d better 
wake him. 

Fred: You know what ’appened last time! 

Monica: It can’t be helped. He’s got to lunch out, 
anyhow. 

Fred: Well, if the balloon goes up don’t blame 
me. 

At this moment Garrt Essendine appears at the 
top of the stairs. He is in his pyjamas and his hair is 
tousled. 

Garry (furiously): I suppose it’s of no interest to any 
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of you that I have been awakened from deep deep sleep 
by everybody screaming like bansheesl What’s going 
on? 

Monica: I’ve been talking to Miss Stillington. 

Garry: Who the hell is Miss Stillington? 

Monica: She’s in the spare room. 

Garry {coming down): I didn’t ask where she was, I 
asked who she was? 

Monica: We might look her up in the telephone 
book. 

Fred: She forgot her latch-key if you know what I 
mean. 

Garry: Go away, Fred, and get me some coffee. 

Fred: Rightyo. 

Garry: And don’t say Rightyo. 

Fred: Very good, sir. (Hegoes.) 

Monica: You met her at a party and brought her 
home here and told her about your early struggles and 
she stayed the night. 

Garry: She’s a darling. I remember now. I’m mad 
about her. What did you say her name was? 

Monica: Stillington. Daphne Stillington. 

Garry: I knew it was Daphne, but I hadn’t the 
faintest idea it was Stillington. How did she look to 
you? 

Monica: Restive. 

Garry: Poor sweet, I hope you were nice to her. 
Has anybody given her anything to eat? 

Monica: Fred took her some coffee and orange 
juice. 

Garry: What’s she doing now? 

Monica: I don’t know, drinking it, I suppose. 

Garry: It’s awful, isn’t it? What are we to do? 
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Monica: She wants to say good-bye to you and to 
thank you. 

Garry: Whatever for? 

Monica: That, Garry dear, I am in no position to 
say. 

Garry: Why didn’t you tell her to dress quietly like a 
mouse and go home? You know perfectly well it’s 
agony here in the morning with everybody banging 
about. 

Monica: You might have thought of that before you 
asked her to stay the night. 

Garry: She had to stay the night. She’d lost her 
key. 

Monica: The sooner we turn that spare room into a 
library the better. 

Garry: She’s probably sobbing her heart out. 

Monica: Why don’t you go and see. 

Garry: Lend me a comb and I will. 

Monica {taking a comb out of her bag)-. Here. 

Garry {taking it and going over to a looking-glass)-. Good 
God, I look ninety-eight. 

Monica: Nevermind. 

Garry: In two years from now I shall be bald as a 
coot and then you’ll be sorry. 

Monica: On the contrary I shall be delighted. There 
will be fewer eager, gently-bred debutantes ready to lose 
their latch-keys for you when you’ve got a toupee 
perched on the top of your head, and life will be a great 
deal simpler. 

Garry {thougbfully): I shall never wear a toupee, 
Monica, however bald I get. Perhaps on the stage 
I might have a little front piece but in life, never. I 
intend to grow old with distinction. 
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Monica: Well, I’m sure that will be a great relief to 
all of us. 

Garry: Here’s your sordid little comb. 

Monica (taking it and putting it back in her bag): Now, 
do go and do a nice good-bye scene, there’s a dear and 
get rid of her as quickly as possible. We’ve got to do 
the morning mail and Morris might appear at any 
minute and we can’t have her littering up die place and 
getting in everybody’s way. 

Garry: I haven’t done my exercises yet. 

Monica: You can do those after she’s gone, 

Garry: I can’t go into that spare room in my 
pyjamas, it’s like an ice-box. 

Monica: The heater’s on. It’s been on all 
night. 

Garry: Very extravagant. 

Daphne comes out of the spare room. 

Daphne: Garryl I thought I heard your voice. 

Garry {tenderly): My dear! 

Monica: If you want me I shall be in the office, 
Garry. 

Garry {with great politeness): Thank you Monica. 

Monica: You won’t forget, will you, that a quarter 
to twelve Mr. Roderick is coming to discuss your 
special broadcast on the seventeenth? 

Garry: No, Monica. 

Monica: And that at twelve sharp Morris is coming 
to discuss what understudies you are going to take to 
Africa. 

Garry: No, Monica. 

Monica: And that at twelve-thirty you have given 
an appointment to Mr. Roland Maule. 

Garry: I shall remember. 
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Monica: I’m so glad. Good-bye Miss Stillington. 
I do hope we shall meet again. 

Daphne: Good-bye. 

Monica goes into the office and shuts the door firmly. 
Daphne runs to Garry and flings her arms round 
him. 

Daphne (burying her face in his shoulder ): Garry. Oh, 
Garryl 

Garry (depositing her in a chair)-. Darling. 

Daphne: I’m ridiculously happy. 

Garry: I’m so glad, darling. 

Daphne: Are you? 

Garry: Happy? 

Daphne (taking his hand): Yes. 

Garry (gently withdrawing his hand and turning away): 
There’s something awfully sad about happiness, isn’t 
there? 

Daphne: What a funny thing to say. 

Garry: It wasn’t meant to be funny. 

Daphne: Don’t you trust me? 

Garry: Trust you? Of course I trust you. Why 
shouldn’t I? 

Daphne: I’ve been in love with you for such a long 
time. 

Garry (rising): Don’t—don’t say that. 

Daphne: Why? What’s the matter? 

Garry: Don’t love me too much, Daphnel Promise 
me you won’t. You’ll only be unhappy. No good can 
come of loving anyone like me—I’m not worthy of it, 
really I’m not. 

Daphne: You’re more worthy of it than anybody in 
the whole world. 

Garry: Foolish child. 
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Daphne: I’m not a child. I’m twenty-four. 

Garry ( smilingly ): Twenty-four! If only I were 
younger-If only you were older- 

Daphne: What does age matter when people love 
each other? 

Garry: I wonder how tragically often that has been 
said. 

Daphne: It’s true, 

Garry: Look at me, Daphne. Look at me kindly. 
Clearly and honestly—look at the lines on my face—my 
thinning hair—look at my eyesl 

Daphne: You’re not so very old. 

Garry (with a touch of asperity): I didn’t say I was so 
very old. Daphne. I merely said look at me. As a 
matter of fact I’m only just forty. 

Daphne: What’s forty? 

Garry: Too old for twenty-four. 

Daphne: You mean you don’t love me? 

Garry; I don’t mean any such thing. 

Daphne: Do you love me? Say it-Do you? 

Garry: Of course I do. 

Daphne: Say it. 

Garry: I love you, Daphne. 

Daphne: Oh, darling- 

Garry (taking hath ber hands in bis): But this is good¬ 
bye! 

Daphne {aghast): Good-bye? 

Garry: It must be. It’s inevitable. Not for my sake, 
my dear, but for yours. Last night—suddenly—a spark 
was struck! The flame burned brightly—that was 
happiness—tremendous, wonderful happiness, some¬ 
thing to be remembered always- 

Daphne {weeping): You’re different this morning— 
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you don’t love me—you didn’t mean any of the things 
you said last night. 

Garry: Youth never understands. That’s what’s so 
absolutely awful about Youth—it never, never under¬ 
stands. 

Daphne (with spirit)'. I don’t know what you’re 
talking about. 

Garry: Listen to me, my dearest. You’re not in love 
with me—the real me. You’re in love with an illusion, 
the illusion that I gave you when you saw me on the 
stage. Last night I ran a terrible risk. I ran the risk of 
breaking that dear young illusion for ever—but I 

didn’t-Oh, thank God I didn’t-It’s still there 

—I can see it in your eyes—but never again—never, 
never again—that’s all I can dare to hope for now— 
moments like last night—that’s why I’m so lonely 
sometimes, so desperately lonely—but I have learned 
one bitter lesson in my life and that lesson is to be able 

to say Good-bye- 

Daphne: But, Garry- 

Garry: Let me go on- 

Daphne: But I really don’t see why- 

Garry: “We meet not as we parted 

We feel more than' all may see; 

My bosom is heavy hearted 
And thine full of doubt for me 
One moment has bound the free, 

That moment has gone for ever 
Like lightning that flashed and died 
Like a snowflake upon the river 
Like a sunbeam upon the tide. 

Which the dark shadows hide-” 
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Daphne: But, Garry- 

Garry: Be quiet for a minute, darling- 

“That moment from time was singled 
As the first of a life of pain 
The cup of its joy was mingled 
Delusion too sweet though vain 
Too sweet to be mine again.” 

There now, that was Shelley. Don’t you think it’s 
beautiful? 

Daphne: Yes, but- 

Garry: There was nothing Shelley didn’t know 
about love, not a thingl All the sadness, all the joy, all 
the unbearable pain- 

Daphne: I don’t see why love should be so 
miserable. 

Garry ( laughing Utterly)-. That’s because you’re 
young, my sweet—young and eager and greedy for 
life- 

Daphne: You said last night that I was the one that 
you had been searching for always and that now that 
you had found me you would never let me go. 

Garry (with beautiful simplicity)-. That was perfectly 
true. I never shall let you go. You will be here in my 
heart for ever. 

Daphne {weeping again)’. Oh, Garry - 

Garry {tenderly putting his arm round her)-. Don’t cry— 
please, please, don’t cry—I can’t bear it- 

Daphne {clinging to him)'. How can you say that I’m 
only in love with an illusion and not the real you at 
all- 

Garry: Because it’s true. 
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Daphne: It isn’t—it isn’t-It was the real you 

last night, you weren’t on the stage—you weren’t 
acting- 

Garry: I’m always acting—watching myself go by 
—that’s what’s so horrible—I see myself ail the time 
eating, drinking, loving, suffering—sometimes I think 
I’m going mad- 

Daphne: I could help you if only you’d let me, 

Garry (rising and striding about the room)'. If only you 
could, but it’s too late- 

Daphne: It isn’t—I swear it isn’t- You see. I’ll 

prove it to you. 

Garry (very quietly ): Listen my dear. It isn’t that I 
don’t love you, I do—I knew it the first moment that I 
took you in my arms last night but my life is not my 
own—I am not free like other men to take happiness 
when it comes to me—I belong to the public and to my 
work. In two weeks time I am going away to Africa 
with a repertory of six plays—do you understand what 
that means? The work, the drudgery, the nerve strain? 
That is my job, the one thing to which I must be faith¬ 
ful. When I come back, if I come back, I shall look at 
you again and I shall know—in the first glance— 
whether you have waited for me or not—please come 
here now and kiss me once, just once and then go-- 

Daphne (running to bim)\ Oh, Garry-Oh, 

darling- 

Garry (kissing her passionately with his eyes tight shut): 
Au revoir, my sweet—not good-bye—just au revoir. 

He gently disentangles her from him and goes sadly to 
the window where he stands, obviously a prey to emotion, 
with his back to her. She looks at him uncertainly for a 
moment and then goes weeping into the bedroom and shuts 
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the door. Fred comes out of the service door with a 
breakfast tray. 

Fred: Do you want your coffee here or upstairs? 

Garry: Anywhere—put it anywhere. 

Fred: I’d have brought it in before but I ’eard all the 
weeping and wailing going on and thought I’d better 
wait. 

Garry: Put the tray down Fred and go away. 

Fred: Rightyo. 

He puts the tray on the table by the fire and goes off 
whistling. Monica comes out of the office with a tray of 
opened letters. The telephone rings. 

Garry (j irritably ): My God, there’s no peace — no 
peace anywhere- 

Monica ( going to the telephone)'. I switched it in here 
because we’ve got to go through the mail and I can’t 
keep darting in and out of the office all the time. (At 
telephone.) Hallo—hallo, Mr. Essendine’s secretary 
speaking. ... No, I’m afraid he’s not available at the 
moment, is there anything I can do? . . . Well, he’s 
very busy just now, I think perhaps it would be better 
if you wrote. . . . No, I’m sorry that’s quite im¬ 
possible . . . very well. . . . Not at all. . . . Good¬ 
bye. (She hangs up.) 

Garry: Who was that? 

Monica: A Mr. Bramble, 

Garry: Never heard of him. 

Monica: He said you promised to look at his 
invention. 

Garry (sitting down at the tabid)’. What sort of an 
invention? 

Monica: I haven’t the faintest idea. 

Miss Erikson comes out of the service door. 
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Miss E.: Fred said I was to go and speak to the 
young lady. 

Garry: Very well. Miss Erikson. 

Miss E.: What shall I say to her? 

Garry: I really don’t know. 

Miss E.: I have been to the grocer’s and- 

Garry: That’s as good an opening gambit as any. 

Monica: Just see that she has everything she wants. 
Miss Erikson, and turn on a bath for her. 

Miss E.: Alas, that I cannot do, the tap makes no 
water. 

Garry: Do the best you can. 

MissE.: I will try. (She goes into the spare room.) 

Monica: There’s nothing much this morning. I’ll 
go through them quickly. 

Garry: The coffee tastes of curry powder. 

Monica: Nevermind. 

Garry: I wish I had a French chef instead of a 
Scandinavian Spiritualist. 

Monica: You could never get rid of Miss Erikson, 
she worships you. 

Garry: Everybody worships me, it’s nauseating. 

Monica: There’s hell to pay if they don’t. 

Garry: What’s that blue letter? 

Monica: Sylvia Laurie, she says she must see you 
before you go away. 

Garry: Well, she can’t. 

Monica: And there’s another one from Lady 
Worrall. Lunch on Friday or dinner on Tuesday. 

Garry: Neither. 

Monica (handing him a letter)'. You’d better read this 
one yourself, it’s from that young man you forced to go 
to the Slade School, he’s very unhappy. 
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Garry: I didn’t force him, he asked me for my advice 
and I gave it to him. 

Monica: Well, he says he’s hedged in by obsolete 
conventions, that his inspiration’s withered and that it’s 
all your fault. 

Garry ( reading the letter ): He’s a bloody fool. I knew 
it the first moment I clapped eyes on him. 

Monica: In that case it would have been wiser not to 
have let him think that you minded so passionately 
about his career. 

Garry: If people don’t want my advice why the hell 
do they come and badger me? ( He gives her hack the 
letter.) Put it in Mount Pleasant. 

Monica: We’ll have to go through Mount Pleasant 
before you go, it’s overflowing. Here’s a postcard I 
can’t make head or tail of. 

Garry ( turning it round in bis bands): It's from Brazil. 

Monica: I know, it says so on the stamp. 

Garry (reading): I’ve done what you said and its 
nearly finished—I can’t read the signature, it looks like 
Pickett. 

Monica: Can you remember anyone called Pickett 
that you sent to Brazil to finish something? 

Garry ( giving her the postcard ): Tear it up, people 
should write legibly or not at all. 

Monica: Not at all would be lovely. 

The telephone rings. Monica goes over to it. 

Monica (at telephone): Hallo—Mr. Essendine’s 
secretary speaking. . . . Oh, Tony ... all right, hold 
on, he’s just here. . . . It’s Tony, he wants to know 
what you thought of the play last night ... 

Garry gets up and takes the telephone from her. 

Miss Erikson comes out of the spare room. The 
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following comversation take place simultaneously. 

Garry [at telephone)'. Tony. . . . That was a pretty 
thing, wasn’t it? . . . What persuaded Laura to do it? 
. . . Yes, but it wasn’t even a good part ... all that 
turgid nonsense. ... It would have been easier to 
understand if they’d put a synopsis in the programme. 
. . . Medieval my foot, they just looked like bananas! 
. . . No, I haven’t read any of them. . . . It’s in¬ 
sufferable—if they think that ramping and roaring’s 
good acting, I’m thankful I’m going to Africa. . . . 
About six o’clock, Liz will probably be here, I think 
she’s coming back to-day. ... all right. [He hangs 
up.) 

Monica: Is Miss StiUington nearly dressed? 

Miss E.: Yes, but she is crying, which makes her 
slow. The bath was on the blink. 

Monica: You’d better go upstairs, Garry. 

Garry: Where’s Fred? 

Monica: Tell Fred Mr. Essendine wants his bath. 
Miss Erikson. 

Miss E.: I will tell him. 

Miss Erikson goes off. After a moment Fred 
comes on and goes upstairs. 

Garry: You’d better come up, we can do the rest of 
the letters while I’m in the bath. 

Monica: There are only two more. An invitation 
from Gertrude Lovat, she’s giving a coining out dance 
for that pimply-looking daughter of hers- 

Garry; Polite refusal. 

Monica: And rather a complicated letter from some 
boy scouts. 

Garry: Good God! 

Monica: Apparently you’re a patron of their 
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dramatic club which I must say I’d completely forgotten 
and they’re giving a performance of Laughter in Hearn, 
and want you to send them a message. 

Garry (going upstairs) 1 . All right—send them one. 

Monica: What shall I say? 

Garry (patiently)-. Monica dear, don’t tell me that 
you have arrived at the age of forty-three and ate unable 
to send a message. 

Garry goer off. Miss Erikson comes on again and 
collects the breakfast tray. The telephone rings. 
Monica goes to answer it. 

Monica (at telephone)-. Hallo—Oh Henry—Yes, he’s 
in but he’s just gone to have his bath. . . . To-day? 
I thought you weren’t going until the end of the 
week. . . . Yes, of course. . . . He’s not lunching 
until half-past. . . . All right, I’ll tell him. . . . 

Monica hangs up the telephone andpicks up the tray 
of letters. There is a ring at the front-door bell. Miss 
Erikson comes out of the service door and goes to answer 
it. Liz’s voice is heard saying, “Hallo, Miss Erikson— 
is everybody in?” After a moment she comes in. 
Miss Erikson follows her and goes off again. Liz is a 
charming-looking woman in the thirties. She is well- 
dressed but not elaborate. She carries two parcels. 

Liz: Good morning, Monica dear. 

Monica: Liz! We thought you weren’t coming back 
until to-night. 

Liz: I came over on the Ferry, loaded with gifts like 
an Eastern potentate. Here’s one for you. 

Monica (taking the parcel that Liz gives her)-. How 
lovely. 

Liz: It’s a bottle of scent and very expensive. 

Monica: Thanks ever so much, Liz, you’re a darling. 
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Liz: What’s God up to? 

Monica: In the bath. 

Liz: I’ve brought him a dressing-gown. 

Monica: How thoughtful—he’s only got eighteen. 

Liz: Don’t be add, Monica, you know he loves 
peacocking about in something new. It’s nice and thin 
and highly suitable for Africa. 

She puts the other parcel on the piano and takes off her 
hat and coat. 

Miss Etikson looked more peculiar than ever this 
morning. Is her spiritualism getting worse? 

Monica: She got in touch with a dead friend at a 
seance on Sunday night and all he said was, ‘No, No, 
No’, and ‘Christmas Day’I It upset her very much. 

Liz: I do hope she won’t get any dottier and do 
something awful. 

Monica: I don’t think she will. Hers is quite a 
tranquil madness. 

The telephone rings. 

Monica (going to it): That damned thing never stops. 

‘Hallo—hallo- Morris?—No, he’s in the bath. 

. . . Liz is here if you want to talk to her—yes, she’s 
just arrived. . . .’ Here, Liz, it’s Morris. 

Monica gives Liz the telephone and, while she’s 
talking, opens her present. 

Liz (at telephone): Good morning, dear. . . . No, on 
the Ferry. . . . Yes, I saw the play twice. . . . We shall 
have to alter the end for England, but I talked to Vallion 
and he didn’t seem to mind what happened as long as 
Garry played it. ... I told him your idea about Janet 
playing Eloise and he said that although he knew she 
was a formidable actress he’d rather have someone who 
looked less like a guinea-pig? . . . Cochon d’Inde. 
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. . . Yes, dear, pig of India. . . . He’s a very sweet 
little man and I adore him. . . . No, I’m lunching with 
poor Violet but I’ll come to the office directly after¬ 
wards if you like. . . . Yes, I’ll get rid of her, you 
needn’t be frightened. . . . All right. (She hangs up) 

Monica {with her bottle of scent): This looks wonder¬ 
ful, Liz, I shan’t open it until I get home. 

Fred comes down the stairs. 

Liz: Hallo, Fred—how’s everything? 

Fred: Bit of a lash up, Miss, as usual. 

Liz: Do you think I could have a cup of coffee—I 
feel a sinking. 

Fred: Rightyo, Miss. 

Fred goes off through the service door. 

Liz: It’s very resolute of Fred to go on calling me 
Miss, isn’t it? 

Monica: I think he has a sort of idea that when you 
gave up being Garry’s wife you automatically reverted 
to maidenhood. 

Liz: It’s a very pretty thought 

Daphne comes out of the spare room in an evening 
dress and cloak. She is no longer crying but looks 
depressed. She jumps slightly on seeing Liz. 

Daphne: OhI 

Monica: I’m so awfully sorry about the bath, Miss 
Stillington. 

Daphne: It didn’t matter a bit 

Monica: This is Mrs. Essendine—Miss Stillington. 

Daphne: Oh! 

Liz {amiably): How do you do. 

Daphne {shattered): Mrs. Essendine. Do you mean 
... I mean . . . Are you Garry’s wife? 

Liz: Yes. 
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Daphne: Oh—I thought he was divorced. 

Liz: We never quite got round to it. 

Daphne: Oh, I see. 

Liz: But please don’t look agitated—I upped and left 
him years ago. 

Monica (a trifle wickedly)'. Miss Stillington lost her 
key last night and so she slept in the spare room. 

Liz (to Daphne): You poor dear, you must be 
absolutely congealed! 

Daphne: Do you think I could get a taxi? 

Monica: I’ll ring up for one. 

Liz: No, don’t do that, my car’s downstairs, it can 
take you wherever you want to go. 

Daphne: It’s most awfully kind of you. 

Liz: Not at all, the chauffeur’s got bright red hair and 
his name’s Frobisher—you can’t miss him. 

Daphne: Thank you very much indeed—you’re sure 
it’s not inconvenient? 

Liz (briskly): Not in the least—Just tell him to 
come straight back here after he’s dropped you. 

Daphne (still floundering ): Oh—yes—of course I will 
—thank you again . . . good-bye. 

Liz (shaking hands): Good-bye—I do hope you 
haven’t caught cold. 

Daphne (laughing nervously): No, I don’t think so—• 
good-bye. 

Monica: I’ll see you out. 

Daphne: Please don’t trouble- 

Monica: It’s no trouble at all. 

Monica .goer into the hall with Daphne. Liz lights 
a cigarette. Fred corns in with a cup of coffee. 

Fred: Would you like anything with it, Miss? 

Liz: No, thank you, Fred, just the coffee. 
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Fred: PH tell his nibs you’re here—I don’t think he 
knows. 

Liz: Thank you, Fred. 

Fred bounds upstairs. Monica comes back. 

Liz: Has that been going on long or is it new? 

Monica: Quite new— I found it wandering about in 
Garry’s pyjamas. 

Liz: Poor little thing, how awful for her to be faced 
with me like that, you ought to have pretended I was 
someone else. 

Monica: Serve her right, she ought to be ashamed of 
herself. 

Liz; She seemed to be what is known as a c lady\ It’s 
all very odd, isn’t it? 

Monica: That type’s particularly idiotic and the 
woods are full of them, they go shambling about 
London without hats and making asses of themselves. 

Liz: Very discouraging. 

Monica: I don’t mind if only they’d leave Garry 
alone, it makes the mornings so complicated. I think 
it’s time we all went for him again—if only out of 
consideration for Africa. 

Liz: He’s not really nearly as flamboyant as he 
pretends to be, he’s just incapable of saying ‘No’ or 
‘Good-bye’. 

Monica: He says ‘Good-bye’ often enough, but he 
always managed to give the impression that he doesn’t 
really mean it, that’s what causes all the trouble. 

Liz: I’ll have a go at him, after all he’s turned forty 
now, it’s high time he relaxed. 

Monica: If you think a big scene’s necessary 
we can get Morris and Henry too, arid have a real 
rouser the night before he sails. It’s generally 
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Liz: Morris is awfully hysterical these days and 
Henry’s not nearly so reliable since he married Joanna. 

Monica: Do you like her? Joanna? 

Liz: She’s a lovely creature, but tricky. Yes, I think 
I like her all right. 

Monica: I don’t. 

Liz: You never would, darling, she’s not your cup of 
tea at all. 

Garry, in shirt and trousers, comes downstairs. 

Garry: Who isn’t? 

LlZ: Joanna. 

Garry: She’s not bad, a bit predatory perhaps, but 
then as far as I can see everybody’s predatory in one way 
or another. 

Liz: I shall give it up for Lent. 

Garry {kissing her absently)-. Good morning, darling, 
where’s my present? 

Liz: On the piano. 

Garry: It’s not another glass horse, is it, to go with 
Lord Baldwin? 

Liz: No, it’s a dressing-gown for Africa. 

Garry {opening it)\ How wonderful, just what I 
wanted. . . . (He shakes it out.) It’s absolutely charm¬ 
ing . , . thank you, darling, I’m mad about it. {Hepats 
it on over his shottlders and looks at it in the glass.) It really is 
perfect taste, the best sort of Colonial propaganda! 

Monica: Henry rang up, he’s going to Brussels 
to-day and he’s coming in to see you before he goes. 

Garry: All right. 

Monica: So is Morris, I think. 

Liz: Go away then, Monica, I must talk to Garry 
before Morris gets here, it’s important. 
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Monica: You’d better hurry, Mr. Maule will be here 
in a minute. 

Garry: Who’s he? 

Monica: You know perfectly well, he’s the young 
man who wrote that mad play half in verse and caught 
you on the telephone and you were so busy being 
attractive and unspoiled by your great success that you 
promised him an appointment. 

Garry: I can’t see him—you ought to protect me 
from things like that. 

Monica: You must see him, he’s coming all the way 
from Uckfield, and it serves you right for snatching the 
telephone when I wasn’t looking. 

Garry: I’ve noticed a great change in you lately, 
Monica. I don’t know whether it’s because you’ve 
given up cramming yourself with potatoes or what it is 
but you’re getting nastier with every day that passes. 
Go away. 

Monica (,gathering up her bottle of scent)-. I’m going. 

Garry: Who gave you that? 

Monica: Liz. 

Garry: Most unsuitable. 

Monica: I shall be iq the office if you want me. 

Garry: Of course you’ll be in the office, spinning 
awful plots and intrigues against me. 

Monica: I will if I can think of any. 

Garry: Go away—go away—go away- 

Monica: Do try and persuade him to have some 
electric treatments on his hair, Liz, it’s getting terribly 
thin. 

Monica goes into the office. 

Garry (shouting after her): Switch the telephone 

off. 
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Monica (off): All right. 

Garry: Now then, tell me all about everything. 

Liz: I saw the play. 

Garry: Good? 

Lrz: Yes, very. We shall have to change it a bit, but 
Vallion’s quite willing to let us do what we like. But I 
don’t want to go on about it now until I’ve mulled it 
over a little more. I’m seeing Morris after lunch. 

Garry: I’ve told him I can’t open until November. 
I must have a holiday after Africa. So there’s lots of 
time. 

Liz: Now I want to talk to you about something else. 

Garry: I don’t like that tone at all. What’s on your 
mind? 

Liz: You. Your general behaviour. 

Garry: Really, Lizl What have I done now? 

Liz: Don’t you think it’s time you started to relax? 

Garry: I don’t know what you’re talking about. 

Liz: Who was that poor little creature I saw here this 
morning in evening dress? 

Garry: She’d lost her latch-key. 

Liz: They often do. 

Garry: Now listen to me, Liz- 

Liz: You’re over forty, you know. 

Garry: Only just. 

Liz: And in my humble opinion all this casual 
scampering about is rather undignified. 

Garry: Scampering indeed. You have a genius for 
putting things unpleasandy. 

Liz: Don’t misunderstand me. I’m not taking 
a moral view, I gave that up as hopeless years ago. 
I’m merely basing my littie homily on reason, dignity, 
position and, let’s face it, age. 
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Garry: Perhaps you’d like me to live in a bath- 
chair! 

Liz: It would certainly have its compensations. 

Garry: It’s all very fine for you to come roaring 
back from Paris where you’ve been up to God knows 
what and start to bully me- 

Liz: I’m not bullying you. 

Garry: Yes, you are. You’re sitting smug as be dam¬ 
ned on an awful little cloud and blowing down on me. 

Liz: Don’t bluster. 

Garry: Who went away and left me a prey to 
everybody? Answer me that! 

Liz: I did thank God. 

Garry: Well then. 

Liz: Would you have liked me to have stayed? 

Garry: Certainly not, you drove me mad. 

Liz: Well, stop shilly shallying about then and pay 
attention. 

Garry: This, to date, is the most irritating morning 
of my life. 

Liz: I can remember better ones. 

Garry: Where were we? 

Liz: Be good, there’s a darling—I mean it. 

Garry: Mean what? 

Liz: Exactly this. You have reached a moment in life 
when a little restraint would be becoming. You are no 
longer a debonair, irresponsible juvenile. You are an 
eminent man advancing, with every sign of reluctance, 
into middle age. 

Garry: May God forgive you. 

Liz: Never mind about that, listen. We all know 
about your irresistible fascination. We’ve watched 
ilgoing on monotonously for twenty years. 
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Garry: I met you for the first time exactly eleven 
years ago next August, and you were wearing a very 
silly hat. 

Liz: Will you be serious. Your behaviour naturally 
affects all of us. Morris, Henry, Monica and me. 
You’re responsible for us and we’re responsible for you. 
You never lose an opportunity of lecturing us and 
wagging your finger in our faces when we happen to do 
something you don’t approve of. 

Garry: And am I right or am I not? Answer me that! 

Liz: Oh, you’re fine when dealing with other 
people’s problems, but when it comes to your own 
you’re not so hot. 

Garry: Of all the base ingratitudel-- 

Liz: I think the time has come for you to look very 
carefully at yourself and see how much you really need 
all this buccaneering. I personally don’t believe it’s 
nearly as necessary to you as you think it is. Think what 
fun it would be to be ////attractive for a minute or two. 
Why you might take to it like a duck to water, and 
anyhow, it would be a wonderful change. 

Garry: Dear Liz. You really are very sweet. 

Liz (crossly)-. Oh dear, I might just as well have been 
talking Chinese. 

■ Garry: Don’t be cross, Liz dear. I do see what you 
mean, honestly I do. 

Liz: That’s rather sudden, isn’t it? After your 
belligerence of a few moments ago? 

Garry (< mxingly ): Surely I may be allowed a little 
change of mood? 

Liz: You’re acting again. 

Garry: You’ve said some very cruel things to me. 
I’m upset. 
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Liz (turning away): If only you were. 

Garry: Seriously though, don’t you think you’ve 
been a bit too hard on me? I admit I’m a trifle feckless 
every now and then, but I really don’t do much harm to 
anybody. 

Liz: You do harm to yourself and to the few, the 
very few, who really mind about you. 

Garry: I suppose you’ve discussed all this with 
Monica and Morris and Henry? 

Liz: I haven’t yet, but I will unless I see some signs 
of improvement. 

Garry: Blackmail, hey? 

Liz: You know how you hate it when we all make a 
concerted pounce. 

Garry (with ixasperation, walking about): The thing 
that astonishes me in life is people’s arrogance! It’s 
fantastic. Look at you all! Gossiping in corners, 
whispering behind your fans, telling me what to do and 
what not to do. It’s downright sauce, that’s what it is. 
What happens if I relax my loving hold on any of you 
for a minute?—Disaster! I happen to go to New York 
to play a three months season. Henry immediately gets 
pneumonia, goes to Biarritz to recover, meets Joanna 
and marries her! I go away for a brief holiday at San 
Tropez for a month in 1937 and when I come back, 
what do I find? You and Morris between you have 
bought the dullest Hungarian play ever written and put 
it into rehearsal with Phoebe Lucas in the leading part, 
Phoebe Lucas playing a glamorous courtesan with 
about as much sex appeal as a haddock! How long 
did it run? One week! And that was only because the 
press said it was lascivious. 

Liz: Isn’t all this a little beside the point? 
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Garry: Certainly not. Twenty years ago Henry put 
ail his money into The host Cavalier. And who played it 
for eighteen months to capacity with extra matinees? I 
did. And who started his whole career as a producer in 
that play? Morris 1 

Liz: I wish you’d stop asking questions and answer¬ 
ing them yourself, it’s making me giddy. 

Garry: "Where would they have been without me? 
Where would Monica be now if I hadn’t snatched her 
away form that sinister old aunt of hers and given her a 
job? 

Liz: With the sinister old aunt. 

Garry: And you! One of the most depressing, 
melancholy actresses on the English stage. Where 
would you be if I hadn’t forced you to give up acting 
and start writing? 

Liz: Regent’s Park. 

Garry: Good God, I even had to marry you to do 
it. 

Liz: Yes, and a fine gesture that turned out to be. 

Garry: Well, I was in love with you longer than 
anyone else, you can’t grumble. 

Liz: I never grumbled. I believe in going through 
any experience however shattering. j 

Garry: You adored me, you know you did. 

Liz: I still do, dear. You’re so chivalrous, rubbing it 
in how dependent we all are on you for every breath we 
take. 

Garry: I didn’t say that. 

Liz: You’re just as dependant on us, anyway, 
now. We stop you being extravagant and buying 
houses every five minutes. We stopped you, in the nick 
of time, from playing Peer Gynt, 
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Garry: I still maintain I should have been 
magnificent as Peer Gynt. 

Liz: Above all we stop you from overacting. 

Garry: You have now gone too far, Liz, I think you 
had better go away somewhere. 

Liz: I’ve only just come back. 

Garry (shouting)-. Monica]—Monical-Come 

here at once. 

Monica (entering)-. What on earth’s the matter? 

Garry: Have you or have you not ever seen me 
overact. 

Monica: Frequently. 

Garry: It’s a conspiracy!—I knew itl 

Monica: As a matter of fact you’re overacting now. 
She goes off. 

Garry: Very well—I give in—everybody’s against 
me—It doesn’t matter about me—Oh no—I’m only 
the breadwinner. It doesn’t matter how much I’m 
wounded and insulted! It doesn’t matter that my 
timorous belief in myself should be subtly undermined. 

Liz: Your belief in yourself is about as timorous as 
Napoleon’s. 

Garry: And look what happened to him. He died 
forsaken and alone on a beastly little island in the middle 
of the sea. 

Liz: Islands have that in common. 

Garry: You’re trying to be funny now because 
you’re ashamed. You’re ashamed because you know 
perfectly well that you’ve hurt me unbearably. I doubt 
if any of you would care a fig if I were exiled for ever 
to-morrow. You’d probably be delighted. I expect 
that’s why I’m being forced to go to Africa. 

Liz: You’re longing to go, and you know it. But 
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oh, darling, do be careful when you’re there for 
heaven’s sake, and don’t go having affairs with every¬ 
body and showing off and letting down the whole 
thing. 

Garry: I shall live like a monk. I shall spend all my 
time in a sad, dilapidated hotel all by myself and I won’t 
speak to a living soul, and if I die of melancholia 
perhaps you’ll be satisfied. 

Liz: Now then, about Morris. I want you to 
concentrate for a minute. 

Garry: How can I concentrate. You come here and 
say the most awful things to me, tear the heart out of my 
bosom and jump up and down on it and then say 
calmly, ‘Now then, about Morris’ as though you’d been 
discussing the weather. 

Liz: I’m very worried. 

Garry: Serve you right. 

Liz: About Morrisl 

Garry ( exasperated): What about Morris? What’s 
wrong? 

Liz: I’m not definitely sure that anything is really, 
but I’ve heard things. 

Garry: What kind of things? 

Liz: I think you’ll have to do a little of your famous 
finger wagging. It’s—it’s Joanna. 

Garry: Joanna? 

Liz: Apparently Morris is in love with her. I don’t 
know how far it’s gone, or any details, but I do know 
that if its true somethi ng ought to be done about it and 
at once. 

Garry: Morris and Joannal He must be mad. Who 
told you? 

Liz: Bobbie first, when we were driving out from 
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Versailles, but I didn’t pay much attention to that 
because we all know he’s the world’s mischief 
maker, anyhow. But about two nights later Louise 
tackled me in Maxims. She’d just arrived from here 
and was in a state about it. You know how she adores 
Henry. 

Garry: Does Henry suspect anything? 

Liz: I don’t think so, but then he never would, 
would he? Until it was shoved under his nose. 

Garry: He ought never to have married her, I 
always said it was a grave mistake. You can’t introduce 
stereotyped diamond studded syrens into a dosely-knit 
group like us without asking for trouble. 

Liz: I don’t think she’s as stereotyped as all that, but 
she’s dangerous all right. 

Garry: I’ve always run a mile from her. Morris! 
He couldn’t be such a fool, could he? ■ 

Liz: He’s been looking a bit mournful for some time. 
I’ve had a feeling that something was wrong. 

Garry (getting up and walking about): Oh, God, it’s 
too tiresome, really, it is—just as I’m going away and 
everything—it might bust up the whole business. 

Liz: If Henry finds out it certainly will. 

Garry: What are we to do? 

Liz: You’d better first of all find out from Morris 
whether it’s true or not, and if it is, how far it’s gone, 
then read the riot act and get him away—take him to 
Africa with you—anything. 

The front door bell rings. 

Garry: There’s that beastly young man from 
Uckfield and here am I trembling like a leaf. I can’t face 
him. I can’t! 

Liz: You’ve got to if you promised. 
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Garry: My life is one long torment and nobody even 
remotely cares. 

Liz: It might not be the young man at all, it might be 
Morris. 

Garry: To hell with Morrisl To hell with every¬ 
body. 

Liz: Don’t be idiotic. You know as well as I do that 
if there is any truth in this Joanna business it’ll land us 
all in the most sordid complications and probably 
wreck everything. You’ve got to find out. And if you 
don’t I shall, I’m seeing him at two-thirty. 

Garry: He’d never tell you a thing, he’d only 
get into a rage and ask you to mind your own 
business. 

Liz: I shall be in until one-fifteen, telephone me 
when he’s gone. 

Garry: He won’t go, I’m lunching with him. I can’t 
give you a detailed report of his love life over the 
telephone with him in the room. 

Liz: Dial my number by mistake and just say, ‘I’m so 
sorry it’s a wrong number’ then I shall know. 

Garry: What will you know? 

Liz: That everything’s all right. But if you say I’m 
so terribly sorry it’s a wrong number I’ll know that 
everything’s all wrong and be round in a flash to back 
you up. 

Garry: Intrigue! My whole existence is enmeshed 
in intrigue. 

Liz: Have you got that clear? Will you promise to do 
it? 

Garry: All right. (Tie Ml rings again.) I’ll tell you 
another fascinating thing about my life if you’re 
interested. Nobody in any circumstances ever answers a 
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bell under a half an hour. (He shouts.) Miss Erikson- 

Fred- 

Liz: I’m going now, remember I shall be in until I 
hear from you. Poor Violet can wait. 

Garry: Poor Violet never does anything else. Miss 
Eriksonl—Fred!! 

Miss Erikson corns hurriedly out of the service door. 

Garry: The front door bell, Miss Erikson, has been 
pealing incessantly for twenty minutes. 

Miss E.: Alas, yes, but there’s a woman at the back 
door with a tiny baby. 

Garry: What does she want? 

Miss E.: I do not know, there was no time to ask 
her. 

Miss Erikson goes out into the ball. 

Garry: Most of the silver’s gone by now, I expect. 

Liz: She’d be better advised to settle for some bread 
and cheese. 

Garry runs to the office door , opens it and shouts. 

Garry: Monica, there’s a woman at the back door 
with a tiny babyl Go and deal with her. 

Monica (entering)-. What does she want? 

Garry ( with frigid patience ): That can only be dis¬ 
covered by asking her. Kindly do so. 

Monica: There’s no need to snap at me. 

Monica goes off through the service door. Liz puts on 
her hat and coat. Miss Erikson re-enters. 

Miss E. ( announcing ): Mr. Maule. 

Roland Maute enters. He is an earnest young man 
with glasses. He is obviously petrified with nerves but 
endeavouring to bide it by assuming an air of gruff defiance. 
Miss Erikson goes off. 

Garry {advancing, with great charm): How do you do. 
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Roland: How do you do. 

Garry: This is my wife—Mr. Maule. She just 
popped in for a minute and is now about to pop out 
again. 

Roland: Oh. 

Lrz: I know you have an appointment with Garry 
and I wouldn’t interrupt it for the world, so I’ll say 
good-bye. 

Roland: Good-bye. 

Liz: Don’t forget, Garry, I’ll be sitting by the 
telephone. 

Garry: All right. 

Liz goes out . Garry motions Roland into a chair. 
Garry: Do sit down, won’t you? 

Roland (sitting): Thank you. 

Garry: Cigarette? 

Roland: No, thank you. 

Garry: Don’t you smoke? 

Roland: No. 

Garry: Drink? 

Roland: No, thank you. 

Garry: How old are you? 

Roland: Twenty-five, why? 

Garry: It doesn’t really matter— I just wondered. 
Roland: How old are you? 

Garry: Forty in December—Jupiter, you know— 
very energetic. 

Roland: Yes, of course. (He gives a nervous, braying 
laugh.) 

Garry: You’ve come all the way from Uckfield? 
Roland: It isn’t very far. 

Garry: Well, it sort of sounds far, doesn’t it? 
Roland (defensively): It’s quite near Lewes, 
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Garry: Then there’s nothing to worry about, is 
there? 

Monica comes in. 

Monica: It’s a sweet little thing but it looks far from 
well. , 

Garry: What did she want? 

Monica: Her sister. 

Garry: Well, we haven’t got her, have we? 

Monica: She lives two doors down in the Mews, it 
was all a mistake. 

Garry: This is my secretary, Miss Reed—Mr. 
Maule. 

Monica: How do you do—I have your script in the 
office if you’d like to take it away with you. 

Roland: Thank you very much. 

Monica: I’ll put it in an envelope. 

Monica goes into the office mid shuts the door. 

Garry: I want to talk to you about your play. 

Roland (gloomily): 1 expect you hated it. 

Garry: Well, to be candid, I thought it was a little 
uneven. 

Roland: I thought you’d say that. 

Garry: I’m glad I’m running so true to form. 

Roland: I mean it really isn’t the sort of thing you 
would like, is it? 

Garry: In that case why on earth did you send it to 
me? 

Roland: I just took a chance. I mean I know you 
only play rather trashy stuff as a rule, and I thought you 
just might like to have a shot at something deeper. 

Garry: What is there in your play that you consider 
so deep, Mr. Maule? Apart from the plot which is 
completely submerged after the first four pages. 
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Roland: Plots aren’t important, it’s ideas that 
matter. Look at Chekov. 

Garry: In addition to ideas I think we might 
concede Chekov a certain flimsy sense of psychology, 
don’t you? 

Roland: You mean my play isn’t psychologically 
accurate? 

Garry ( gently): It isn’t very good, you know, really, 
it isn’t. 

Roland: I think it’s very good indeed. 

Garry: I understand that perfectly, but you must 
admit that my opinion, based on a lifelong experience of 
the theatre, might be the right one. 

Roland {contemptuously)-. The commercial theatre. 

Garry: Oh, dear. Oh, dear. Oh, dearl 

Roland: I suppose you’ll say that Shakespeare wrote 
for the commercial theatre and that the only point of 
doing anything with the drama at all is to make money! 
All those old arguments. What you don’t realise is that 
the theatre of the future is the theatre of ideas. 

Garry: That may be, but at the moment I am 
occupied with the theatre of the present. 

Roland (heatedly): And what do you do with it? 
Every play you appear in is exactly the same, superficial, 
frivolous and without the slightest intellectual signi¬ 
ficance, You have a great following and a strong 
personality, and all you do is prostitute yourself every 
night of your life. All you do with your talent is to wear 
dressing-gowns and make witty remarks when you 
might be really helping people, making them think! 
Making them feel! 

Garry: There can be no two opinions about it, I 
am having a most discouraging morning. 
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Roland (rising and standing over Garry): If you want 
to live in people’s memories, to go down to posterity as 
an important man, you’d better do something about it 
quickly. There isn’t a moment to be lost. 

Garry: I don’t give a hoot about posterity. Why 
should I worry about what people think of me when 
I’m dead as a doornail, anyway? My worst defect is that 
I am apt to worry too much about what people think of 
me when I’m alive. But I’m not going to do that any 
more. I’m changing my methods and you’re my first 
experiment. As a rule, when insufferable young 
beginners have the impertinence to criticise me, I dis¬ 
miss the whole thing lightly because I’m embarrassed 
for them and consider it not quite fair game to puncture 
their inflated egos too sharply. But this time my high¬ 
brow young friend you’re going to get it in the neck. 
To begin with, your play is not a play at all. It’s a 
meaningless jumble of adolescent, pseudo intellectual 
poppycock. It bears no relation to the theatre or to life 
or to anything. And you yourself wouldn’t be here at 
all if I hadn’t been bloody fool enough to pick up the 
telephone when my secretary wasn’t looking. Now that 
you are here, however, I would like to tell you this. If 
you wish to be a playwright you just leave the theatre of 
to-morrow to take care of itself. Go and get yourself a 
job as a buder in a repertory company if they’ll have 
you. Learn from the ground up how plays are con¬ 
structed and what is actable and what isn’t. Then sit 
down and write at least twenty plays one after the other, 
and if you can manage to get the twenty-first produced 
for a Sunday night performance you’ll be damned Iuckyl 

Roland (hypnotised)'. I’d no idea you were like this, 
You’re wonderfull 
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Garry {flinging up his hands ): My God! 

Roland: I’m awfully sorry if you think I was 
impertinent, but I’m awfully glad too because if I hadn’t 
been you wouldn’t have got angry and if you hadn’t got 
angry I shouldn’t have known what you were really 
like. 

Garry: You don’t in the least know what I’m really 
like. 

Roland: Oh, yes, I do—now. 

Garry: I can’t see that it matters, anyway. 

Roland: It matters to me. 

Garry: Why? 

Roland: Do you really want to know? 

Garry: What on earth are you talking about? 

Roland: It’s rather difficult to explain really. 

Garry: What is difficult to explain? 

Roland: What I feel about you. 

Garry: But- 

Roland: No, please let me speak—you see, in a way 
I’ve been rather unhappy about you—for quite a long 
time—you’ve been a sort of obsession with me. I saw 
you in your last play forty-seven times, one week I came 
every night, in the pit, because I was up in town trying 
to pass an exam. 

Garry: Did you pass it? 

Roland: No, I didn’t. 

Garry: I’m not entirely surprised. 

Roland: My father wants me to be a lawyer, that’s 
what the exam was for, but actually I’ve been studying 
psychology a great deal because I felt somehow that I 
wasn’t at peace with myself and gradually, bit by bit, I 
began to realise that you signified something to 1 me. 

Garry: What sort of something? 
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Roland: I don’t quite know—not yet. 

Garry: That ‘not yet’ is one of the most sinister 
remarks I’ve ever heard. 

Roland: Don’t laugh at me, please. I’m always sick 
if anyone laughs at me. 

Garry: You really are the most peculiar young 
man. 

Roland: I’m all right now though, I feel finel 

Garry: I’m delighted. 

Roland: Can I come and see you again? 

Garry: I’m afraid I’m going to Africa. 

Roland: Would you see me if I came to Africa too? 

Garry: I really think you’d be happier in Uckfield. 

Roland: I expect you think I’m mad but I’m not 
really, I just mind deeply about certain things. But I 
feel much better now because I think I shall be able to 
sublimate you all right. 

Garry: Good. Now I’m afraid I shall have to turn 
you out because I’m expecting my manager and we have 
some business to discuss. 

Roland: It’s all right. I’m going immediately. 

Garry: Shall I get you your script? 

Roland: No, no—tear it up—you were quite right 
about it—it was only written with part of myself, I see 
that now. Good-bye. 

Garry: Good-bye. 

Roland goes out. Garry waits until be hears the 
door slam and then runs to the office door. 

Garry: Monica. 

Monica {entering): Has he gone? 

Garry: If ever that young man rings up again get rid 
of him at all costs. He’s mad as a hatter. 

Monica: Why, what did he do? 
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Garry: He started by insulting me and finished by 
sublimating me. 

Monica: Poor dear, you look quite shattered. Have 
a glass of sherry. 

Garry: Those are the first kind words I’ve heard this 
morning. 

Monica: I think I’ll have a nip too. {She pours out two 
classes of sherry. The front door bell rings.) 

Garry: That’s Morris. What time is it? 

Monica: Twenty-to-one. Here —(she gives him his 
cherry) —I’ll let him in. 

Monica goes into the hall. Miss Erikson runs on 
through the service door. 

Garry: It’s all right. Miss Erikson. Miss Reed’s 
jone to the door. 

Miss Erikson goes off again. There is the sound oj 
voices outside. Henry and Morris come in followed by 
Monica. Henry is rather dapper and neat. His age is 
about forty. Morris is a trifle younger, tall and good- 
looking and a little grey at the temples. 

Henry: There’s a strange young man sitting on the 
itairs. 

Garry: What’s he doing? 

Henry: Crying. 

Morris: What have you been up to, Garry? 

Garry: I haven’t been up to anything. I merely told 
lim what I thought of his play. 

Henry: I’m glad to see you haven’t lost your touch. 

Monica: Sherry, Morris? 

Morris: Thanks. QAcmcKgives him some.) 

Monica: Henry? 

Henry: Is it the same sherry that you always have? 

Monica: Yes. 
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Henry: No, thank you. 

Garry: Why, what’s the matter with it? 

Henry: Nothing much, it’s just not very nice. 

Garry: You ought never to have joined the 
Athenaeum Club, it was disastrous. 

Henry: I really don’t see why. 

Garry: It’s made you pompous. 

Henry: It can't have. I’ve always been too fright¬ 
ened to go into it. 

Morris: Henry’s quite right about the sherry, it’s 
disgusting. 

Garry: If anybody complains about anything else I 
shall go mad. This studio’s been like a wailing wall all 
the morning. 

Morris: Li 2 is back, 

Garry: How nice of you to let me know, Morris, I 
really must try to get in touch with her. 

Morris: What’s the matter with the old boy, 
Monica? He seems remarkably crochety. 

Monica: Liz went for him a bit and then I told 
him he overacted, he really has had rather a beastly 
time, and then that dotty young man on top of every¬ 
thing. 

Morris: Never mind, Garry—God’s in his heaven 
and all’s right with the world—I’ve got some lovely bad 
news for you. 

Garry: What? 

Morris: Nora Fenwick can’t come to Africa. 

Garry: Why not? What’s the matter with her? 

Morris: She’s broken her leg. 

Garry (exasperated): Well, really- 11 ! 

Henry: It isn’t actually so terribly important. 

Garry: Oh, not at all, it couldn’t matter less! It 
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merely means that I’ve got to spend all the voyage out 
rehearsing a new woman in six different character partsl 
How did the silly bitch do it? 

Morris: She fell down at Victoria Station. 

Garry: She’d no right to be at Victoria Station. 
Who can we get? 

Henry: Morris wants Beryl Willard, but I don’t think 
she’s quite right. 

Garry ( dangerously ): So you want Beryl Willard, do 
youl 

Morris: Why not? She’s extremely competent. 

Garry {pith intense quietness ): I agree with you. Beryl 
Willard is extremely competent. She has been ex¬ 
tremely competent for well over forty years. In addition 
to her competence she has contrived, with uncanny skill, 
to sustain a spotless reputation for being the most 
paralysing, epoch-making, monumental, world-shatter¬ 
ing, God-awful bore that ever drew breathl 

Morris: Now really, Garry, I don’t see- 

Garry {warming up)'. You don’t see? Very well I will 
explain further, just one thing and it’s this. No prayer, 
no bribe, no threat. No power, human or divine, would 
induce me to go to Africa with Beryl Willard. 
I wouldn’t go as far as Wimbledon with Beryl 
Willard. 

Monica: What he’s trying to say is that he doesn’t 
care for Beryl Willard. 

Morris: All right, she’s out. Whom do you suggest? 

Henry: Just a minute, if you’re going to start one of 
those casting arguments I’m going. I’ve got to catch a 
plane for Brussels, I only wanted to let you know that 
you can’t have the Mayfair Theatre for the French play 
in the autumn. 
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Garry: Why not? 

Henry: Because Robert’s got it for the whole season, 
starting in September. 

Garry: Why did you let him? You knew I wanted 
it. 

Henry: The Forum’s much nicer, anyhow, and the 
capacity’s bigger. 

Garry: It’s a conspiracy! You’ve both of you been 
trying to get me into that underheated morgue for 
years. 

Morris: It’s being done up and re-decorated. 

Garry: It’ll have to be rebuilt brick by brick before 
I set foot in it. 

Henry: Arrange it later, will you, Morris, he’s 
obviously in one of his states this morning. I can’t stop 
now. 

Garry: What are you going to Brussels for, any¬ 
how? 

Henry: Business. Nice ordinary straightforward 
business. Nothing to do with the theatre at all. I can’t 
wait to get there. Good-bye, Sweetie. Try to be a little 
more amiable when I come back. Good-bye, Monica—• 
good-bye, Morris—•— By the way, you might call up 
Joanna, she’s all alone. 

Morris: I have. I’m taking her to the opening at the 
Haymarket to-morrow night 

Henry: Fine—good-bye. 

Henry goes out. Monica goes towards the office. 

Monica: Do you want me any more? 

Garry: Why, what are you going to do? 

Monica: I’m going to write to Beryl Willard and ask 
her to come and live with you. 

Monica goes off. 
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Garry: So you’re taking Joanna to the Haymarket 
to-morrow night, are you? 

Morris: Yes, why? 

Garry: Whynotl Why not, indeed? 

Morris: What on earth do you mean? 

Garry: I think I shall come too. 

Morris: All right, that’ll be grand. I’ve got a box, 
there’s lots of room. 

Garry: Why have you been so mournful lately? 

MORRrs: I haven’t been in the least mournful. 

Garry: Oh, yes, you have. Liz has noticed it and so 
have I. 

Morris: Well, you’re both quite wrong. I’m pcr- 
fecdy happy. 

Garry (irritably, walking about the roomy. Oh, 
Morris! 

Morris: What the devil’s the matter? 

Garry: You like Joanna, don’t you? 

Morris: Of course I do, she’s a darling. 

Garry: I wouldn’t call her a darling exacdy, but then 
I don’t see very much of her. I gather you do. 

Morris: What are you getting at? 

Garry: People are talking, Morris. 

Morris (with an edge on bis voice)-. What about? 

Garry: About you and Joanna. 

Morris: Rubbishl 

Garry: It’s perfectly true and you know it. 

Morris: I don’t know anything of the sort. 

Garry: Are you in love with her? 

Morris: In love with Joanna? Of course I’m not. 

Garry: Are you preparing to be? I can generally tell 
when you’re about to embark on one of your emotional 
rampages. 
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Morris: Well, I like that, I must say. What about 
you? 

Garry: Never mind about me for a moment, nobody 
could accuse me of being emotional, anyway. 

Morris: Couldn’t they just! Look at Sylvia Laurie! 
You carried on like a maniac over her for weeks. AH 
that sobbing and screaming. 

Garry: That was years ago. 

Morris: Never mind when it was. It was! And if 
that wasn’t emotional I should like to know what is. 
You wore us all to shreds. 

Garry: I notice that you’ve turned the conversation 
very adroitly into an attack on me. 

Morris: Now listen, Garry- 

Garry: Do you swear to me that you haven’t had an 
affair with Joanna? 

Morris: I’m damned if I’ll be cross-questioned like 
this. 

Garry: Have you or haven’t you? 

Morris: Mind your own business. 

Garry: My God if this isn’t my business nothing is. 
If you’re fooling about with Joanna on the side and 
Henry finds out do you realise what it will mean? 

Morris: I refuse to go on with this conversation. 

Garry: You can reftise until you’re blue in the face, 
you’re going to listen to me. 

Morris: I’m not. 

He makes a move towards the door. Garry grabs 
him bj the arm. 

Garry: It’s true then, is it? 

Morris (shakingbim off)'. Leave me alone. 

Garry: Sit down, this really is serious. 

Morris: I’ve no intention of submitting to one of 
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your famous finger ■wagging tirades—I’m sick to death 
of them. 

Garry: Many years ago, Morris, very many years 
ago, before you were so sick to death of them, you 
might just as well admit that they helped you consider¬ 
ably. 

Morris: Of course I admit it, and so what? 

Garry: We’ve never lied to each other about 
anything really vital to us, have we? 

Morris: No. 

Garry: And it would be rather foolish, after all 
those turbulent years, to start now, wouldn’t it? 

Morris: All right, all right, but nobody has as far as 
I can see. 

Garry: I’m not going to ask you one more question. 
I’m not even going to bellow at you, much, but that all 
depends upon whether or not you annoy me. I am, 
however, going to make you see one thing clearly, and 
it’s this. You and Henry and Monica and Li z and I 
share something of inestimable importance to all of us, 
and that something is mutual respect and trust. God 
knows it’s been hard won. We can look back on years 
and years of bloody conflict with ourselves and with 
each other. But now, now that we’re all middle-aged we 
can admit, with a certain mellow tranquillity, that it’s 
been well worth it. Here we are, five people closely 
woven together by affection and work and intimate 
knowledge of each other. It’s too important a ‘set up’ 
to risk breaking for any outside emotional reason 
whatsoever. Joanna is alien to us. She doesn’t really 
belong to us and never could. Henry realises that 
perfectly well, he’s nobody’s fool, and to do him justice 
he has never tried to force her on us. But don’t believe 
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for a minute that Joanna isn’t a potential danger 
because she is! She’s a hundred per cent female, 
exceedingly attractive and ruthlessly implacable in the 
pursuit of anything she wants. If she could succeed in 
wreaking havoc among all of us I am quite certain she 
would leave no stone unturned. She’s a scalp hunter, 
that baby, if ever I saw one, and all I implore you is this. 
Be careful! You needn’t even answer me but BE 
CAREFUL! Is that clear? 

Morris (rising): Quite. I think HI have a little more 
sherry. 

He goes over and helps himself. 

Garry: Give me some too, I need it. 

Morris (bringing him some): Here you are. 

Garry: Thanks. (He glances at his watch') Good 
heavens, it’s past one, I forgot to telephone up for a 
table. 

Morris: There’s no need, we can always go upstairs. 

Garry: Upstairs smells of potted shrimps, it won’t 
take a minute to ring up. 

He goes to the telephone and dials a number. 

Garry (at telephone , with a radiant smile): Oh, I’m so 
sorry, it’s a wrong number. 

He hangs up and, as he is dialling again , 

THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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The time is midnight. 

Three days have elapsed since Act I. 

When the curtain rises the studio is pleasantly but not too 
brightly lit. Garry, wearing a dressing-gown over his 
evening clothes, is playing the piano. There is a whisky 
and soda by him which he sips occasionally. 

Presently Fred enters from the service door. He is very 
smartly dressed in a dinner-jacket and he carries a soft 
black hat. 

Fred: Well, I’m off now. Got everything you want? 
Garry: You’re very dressy! Where are you going? 
Fred: Tagani’s. 

Garry: Where’s that? 

Fred {laconically): Tottenham Court Road. 

Garry: Is it a dance hall or a night dub or what? 
Fred: Bit of all sorts really. Doris works there. 
Garry: What does she do? 

Fred: Sings a couple of numbers and does a dance 
with a skipping rope. 

Garry: Very enjoyable. 

Fred: I think it’s a bit wet if you ask me, but still it 
goes down all right. 

Garry: Are you going to marry Doris? 

Fred: Me marry? What a hope! 

Garry: You know you really are dreadfully im¬ 
moral, Fred. 

Fred {cheerfully): That’s right! 

Garry: I know for a fact that you’ve been taking 
advantage of Doris for over two years now. 
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Fred: Why not? She likes it, I like it and a good 
time’s ’ad by all. 

Garry: Do you really mind about her at all? I mean 
do you ever think about her when she’s not there? 

Fred {complacently): She always is there—when I 
want her. 

Garry: What will she do when we go to Africa? 

Fred: She’ll manage. She’s got a couple of blokes 
running round after her now. Quite posh one of ’em is, 
in the silk business. 

Garry: Oh, I see, she’s communal. 

Fred: Will you ring in the morning as usual or do 
you want to be called? 

Garry: I’ll ring. Has Miss Erikson gone? 

Fred: Oh, yes, she went early. She ’ad a come over 
about six o’clock and ’opped it. She’s gone to ’er friend 
in Hammersmith. They turn out all the lights, play the 
gramophone and talk to an Indian. 

Garry: I suppose if it makes her happy it’s all right. 

Fred: She’s a good worker even if she is a bit scatty, 
and you can’t ’ave everything, can you? Will that be 
all? 

Garry: Yes, thank you, Fred. Enjoy yourself. 

Fred: Same to you—be good. 

Fred goes out jauntily. Garry continues to play the 
piano. Presently the telephone rings. Garry answers it. 

Garry: ’AUo, ’alio? . . . Who is that speaking? 
( His voice changes.) Oh, Liz. . .. No, I’ve been in about 
half an hour. . . . Yes, dear, quite alone, I’m turning 
over a new leaf, hadn’t you heard? . . . Yes, with both 
of them, and I went to supper with them at the Savoy 
afterwards and Morris and I dropped her home. . . . 
No, I didn’t go on about it any more, I thought it wiser 
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not. You sound a little sceptical. . . . No, as a matter 
of fact she was very charming, she’s quite intelligent, 
you know, and I must say she’s a permanent pleasure to 
the eye. ... All right. . . . No, I’ve got to lunch 
with Tony. . . . Very well, about eleven. ... Yes, of 
course, I’m going straight to bed now. . . . Good¬ 
night, darling. 

He hangs up. He goes over io the piano, finishes bis 
drink, takes a hook off the table, switches off the lights 
and is halfway upstairs when the front door hell rings. 
He mutters “Damn” softly, comes down and switches on 
the lights again and goes out into the hall and is heard to 
say “Joannal” in a surprised voice. She comes in and he 
follows her. Joanna is an exquisitely gowned woman in 
the early thirties. She has a great deal of assurance and 
considerable charm. 

Joanna: I can’t tell you how relieved I am that you’re 
in. I’ve done the most idiotic thing. 

Garry: Why, what’s happened? 

Joanna: I’ve forgotten my latch-key! 

Garry: Oh, Joannal 

Joanna: It’s no good looking at me like that—I'm 
not in the least inefficient as a rule, this is the first time 
I’ve ever done such a thing in my life. I’m in an 
absolute fury. I had to dress in the most awful rush to 
dine with Freda and go to the Toscanni concert and I 
left it in my other bag. 

Garry: And I suppose the servants sleep at the top 
of the house. 

Joanna: They do more than sleep, they apparently 
go off into a coma. I’ve been battering on the door for 
nearly half an hour. 

Garry: Would you like a drink? 
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Joanna: Very much indeed—I’m exhausted. 

She takes off her cloak. 

Garry (mixing a drink for her and himself ): We must 
decide what’s best to be done. 

Joanna: I went to a call office and rang up Liz but 
she must be out because there wasn’t any reply. 

Garry (looking at her): You rang up Liz and there 
wasn’t any replyl 

Joanna: Yes, and as I hadn’t any more coppers and 
the taxi man hadn’t either, I came straight here. 

Garry: Cigarette? 

Joanna (taking one): Thank you-You’re looking 

very whimsical, don’t you believe me? 

Garry (lighting her cigarette): Of course I believe you, 
Joanna, why on earth shouldn’t I? 

Joanna: I don’t know, you always look at me as 
though you didn’t trust me an inch. It’s a shame 
because I’m so nice really. 

Garry (smiling): I’m sure you are, Joanna. 

Joanna: I know that voice, Garry, you’ve used it in 
every play you’ve ever been in. 

Garry: Complete naturalness on the stage is my 
strong suit. 

Joanna: You’ve never liked me really, have 
you? 

Garry: No, not particularly. 

Joanna: I wonder why. 

Garry: I always had a feeling you were rather 
tiresome. 

Joanna: In what way tiresome? 

Garry: Oh, I don’t know. There’s a certain 
arrogance about you, a little too much self assurance. 

Joanna: You don’t care for compedtion, I see. 
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Garry: You’re lovely-looking, of course, I’ve 
always thought that. 

Joanna ( smiling ): Thank you. 

Garry: If perhaps a little too aware of it. 

Joanna (doing up her face in the glass from her bag): 
You’re being conventionally odious but somehow it 
doesn’t quite ring true. But then you never do quite 
ring true, do you? I expect it’s because you’re an actor, 
they’re always apt to be a bit papier mache. 

Garry: Just puppets, Joanna dear, creatures of 
tinsel and sawdust, how clever of you to have noticed 
it. 

Joanna: I wish you’d stop being suave, just for a 
minute. 

Garry: What would you like tne to do, fly into a 
tantrum? Burst into tears? 

Joanna (looking down): I think I should like you to be 
kind. 

Garry: Kind? i 

Joanna: Yes. At least kind enough to make an 
effort to overcome your perfectly obvious prejudice 
against me. 

Garry: I’m sorry it’s so obvious. 

Joanna: I’m not quite an idiot, although I must say 
you always treat me as if I were. I know you resented 
me marrying Henry, you all did, and I entirely see why 
you should have, anyhow at first. But after all that’s five 
years ago, and during that time I’ve done my best not to 
obtrude myself, not to encroach on any special pre¬ 
serves. My reward has been rather meagre, from you 
particularly, nothing but artificial politeness and slightly 
frigid tolerance. 

Garry: Poor Joanna. 
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Joanna (rising)'. I see my appeal has fallen on stony 
ground. I’m so sorry. 

Garre: What is all this? What are you up to? 

Joanna: I’m not up to anything. 

Garry: Then sit down again. 

Joanna: I’d like you to call me a taxi. 

Garry: Nonsense, there’s nothing you’d hate more. 
You came here for a purpose, didn’t you? 

Joanna: Of course I did. I lost my key, I knew you 
had a spare room and- 

Garry: Well? 

Joanna: I wanted to get to know you a little 
better. 

Garry: I see. 

Joanna: Oh, no, you don’t. I know exacdy what 
you think. Of course I can’t altogether blame you. In 
your position as one of the world’s most famous 
romantic comedians, it’s only natural that you should 
imagine that every woman is anxious to hurl herself at 
your head. I’m sure, for instance, that you don’t believe 
for a moment that I’ve lost my latch-key! 

Garry: You’re good-My God, you’re good! 

Joanna: What’s the number of the taxi rank—I’ll 
ring up myself. 

Garry: Sloane 2664. 

Joanna dials the number and waits a moment. 

Joanna: "Hallo—hallo. . . . Is that Sloane 2664?— 
Oh, I’m so sorry it’s the wrong number.” 

Garry collapses on to the sofa laughing. 

What are you laughing at? 

Garry: You, Joanna. 

Joanna (dialling again)-. You’re enjoying yourself 
enormously, aren’t you? 
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Garry ( jumping up and taking the telephone out of her 
hand): You win. 

Joanna: Give me that telephone and don’t be so 
infuriating. 

Garry: Have another drink? 

Joanna: No, thank you. 

Garry: Just one more cigarette? 

Joanna: No. 

Garry: Please—I’m sorry. 

Joanna rises and walks back to the sofa in silence. 

Joanna: I wish you were really sorry. 

Garry ( handing her another cigarette): Maybe I am. 

Joanna: I could ay now, you know, very effectively, 
if only I had the technique. 

Garry: Technique’s terribly important. 

Joanna: Oh, dear. 

Garry ( lighting her cigarette): Conversation seems to 
have come to a standstill. 

Joanna: I think perhaps I would like another drink 
after all, a very small one. You make me feel extra¬ 
ordinarily self-conscious. Of course that’s one of your 
most renowned gifts, isn’t it—frightening people? 

Garry ( pouring out a drink): You’re not going to 
pretend that I frighten you. 

Joanna: Freda Lawson’s terrified out of her life of 
you, she told me so the other day. 

Garry: I can’t imagine why, I hardly know her. 

Joanna: It’s personality, I expect, plus a reputation 
for being—well— {she laughs) —rather ruthless. 

Garry {giving her her drink): Amorously or socially? 

Joanna: Both. 

Garry: Well—How are we doing? 

Joanna: Better, I think. 
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Garry: That’s a very pretty dress. 

Joanna: I wore it for Toscanni. 

Garry: He frightens people too, when they play 
■wrong notes. 

Joanna: You look strangely young every now and 
then. It would be nice to know what you were really 
like, under all the trappings. 

Garry: Just a simple boy, stinking with idealism. 

Joanna: Sentimental too, almost Victorian at 
moments. 

Garry: I spend hours at my sampler. 

Joanna: Are you happy on the whole? 

Garry: Ecstatically. 

Joanna: You never get tired of fixing people’s lives, 
of being the Boss, of everybody adoring you and 
obeying you? 

Garry: Never. I revel in it. 

Joanna: I suspected that you did, but I wasn’t 
sure. 

Garry: Would you like me to play you something? 

Joanna: No, thank you. 

Garry: Why ever not? You must be mad! 

Joanna: Not mad, just musical. 

Garry: Snappy, too. Quite rude in fact. 

Joanna: Yes, that was rather rude, wasn’t it? I’m 
sorry. 

Garry: Never mind. What shall we do now? 

Joanna: Do? Is there any necessity to do anything? 

Garry: I don’t know, my social sense tells me that 
something is demanded and I’m not quite sure what it is. 
That’s why I suggested playing to you. 

Joanna: There’s always the radio. 

Garry: Not here there isn’t! 
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Joanna: I’m so glad I’m adult. You must be pretty 
shattering to the young and inexperienced. 

Garry: Is that a subtle allusion to my charm? 

Joanna: You glitter so brightly. You’re so gaily 
caparisoned—all the little bells tinkling. 

Garry: I sound like a circus horse. 

Joanna: You are rather like a circus horse as a 
matter of factl Prancing into the ring to be admired, 
jumping, with such assurance, through all the paper 
hoops. 

Garry: Now listen, Joanna. You’ve got to make up 
your mind. This provocative skirmishing is getting me 
down. What do you want? 

Joanna: I want you to be what I believe you really 
are, friendly and genuine, someone to be trusted. I 
want you to do me the honour of stopping your eternal 
performance for a little, ring down the curtain, take off 
your make-up and relax. 

Garry: Everyone keeps on telling me to relax. 

Joanna: One can hardly blame them. 

Garry: Shouldn’t I be very vulnerable, dear Delilah, 
shorn of my nice silky hair? 

Joanna: Why are you so afraid of being vulnerable? 
Wouldn’t it be rather a relief? To be perpetually on 
guard must be terribly tiring. 

Garry: I was right about you from the first. 

Joanna: Were you? 

Garry: You’re as predatory as hell! 

Joanna: Garry! 

Garry: You got the wretched Henry when he was 
convalescent, you’ve made a dead set at Morris, and 
now by God you’re after mel Don’t deny it—I can see 
it in your eye. You suddenly appear out of the night 
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reeking with the lust of conquest, the whole atmo¬ 
sphere’s quivering with it! You had your hair done this 
afternoon, didn’t you? and your nails and probably your 
feet too! That’s a new dress, isn’t it? Those are new 
shoesl You’ve never worn those stockings before in 
your life! And your mind, even more expertly groomed 
to vanquish than your body. Every word, every phrase, 
every change of mood cunningly planned. Just the 
right amount of sex antagonism mixed with subtle 
flattery, just the right switch over, perfectly timed, from 
provocative implication to wistful diffidence. You want 
to know what I’m really like do you, under all the 
glittering veneer? Well, this is it. This is what I’m really 

like-Fundamentally honest! When I’m driven into 

a corner I tell the truth, and the truth at the moment is 
that I know you, Joanna. I know what you’re after, I 
can see through every trick. Go away from me! Leave 
me alonel 

Joanna (laughing): Curtain! 

Garry {at the drink table)-. Damn it, there isn’t any 
more soda-water. 

Joanna: Take it neat, darling. 

Garry: How dare you call me darling. 

Joanna: Because I think you are a darling—I always 
have. 

Garry: Go away immediately. 

Joanna: You’re really the reason I married Henry. 

Garry: Are there no depths to which you won’t 
descend? 

Joanna: Absolutely none. I’m in love with you— 
I’ve been in love with you for over seven years now, 
it’s high time something was done about it. 

Garry {striding about)-. This is the end! 
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Joanna (calmly): No, my sweet, only the beginning. 

Garry: Now listen to me, Joanna- 

Joanna: I think you’d better listen to me first. 

Garry: I shall do no such thing. 

Joanna (rising, calmly and with great firmness ): You 
must, it’s terribly important to all of us. Please sit 
down. 

Garry: I’d rather walk about if you don’t mind. 

Joanna: Sit down, dear sweet Garry, please sit 
down. You must concentrate, things aren’t nearly as 
bad as they look. I’ve got to explain and I can’t if you’re 
whirling about all the time. 

Garry (flinging himself on to the sofa): This is dreadfull 

Joanna: First of all I want you to promise me to 
answer one question absolutely truthfully. Will you? 

Garry: What is it? 

Joanna: Will you promise? 

Garry: Yes— all right—go on. 

Joanna: If you had never seen me in your life before, 
if we had met for the first time to-night, if I were in no 
way concerned with anyone you know, would you have 
made love to me? Would you have wanted me? 

Garry: Yes. 

Joanna: Well, that’s that. Now then- 

Garry: Look here, Joanna- 

Joanna: Shutupl You must be fair, you must let me 
explain. When I said just now that you were the reason 
I married Henry, that was only partly true. I’m devoted 
to Henry, much fonder of him really than he is of me. 
He was madly in love with me for the first two years, 
but he isn’t now. You stood between us. Not only in 
my heart but in his. He hated your thinly-veiled 
disapproval of me, and it gradually strangled his love 
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for me. That’s the worst of people like you with 
damned dominant personalities, you not only affect 
others when they’re actually with you, but when they’re 
away from you as well. Henry has been lightly un¬ 
faithful to me eleven times to my certain knowledge 
during the last three years. He’s probably having a high 
old time in Brussels at this very moment. 

Garry: You’re lying, Joanna. 

Joanna: I’m not lying. I don’t mind enough to lie. 
Henry’s a darling and I wouldn’t leave him for anything 
in the world, we get on perfectly, better now really than 
we did before, but you’re the one I’m in love with and 
always have been. I don’t want to live with you, God 
forbid! You’d drive me mad in a week, but you are to 
me the most charming, infuriating, passionately 
attractive man I have ever known in my life- 

Garry (bit/erij): What about Morris? 

Joanna: Morris? Don’t be so idiotic, he was only a 
step nearer you. 

Garry: Is he in love with you? Has there been 
anything between you? 

Joanna: Of course there hasn’t. He’s quite sweet, 
but he doesn’t attract me in the least, and never could. 

Garry: Do you swear that? 

Joanna: There’s no need for me to swear it, you can 
see, can’t you? And even if you can’t see you must at 
least be able to feel that what I’m saying is the truth. 
We’re neither of us exactly adolescent, we both know 
enough by experience that when our instincts are 
pushing us with all their force in one direction that it’s 
foolish and painful to rush off in the other. 

Garry: Are you so sure it’s foolish? 

Joanna: It’s the most foolish thing in the world to 
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store up regrets. Who could you and I possibly harm 
by loving each other for a little? 

Garry: Please may I get up now? 

Joanna: Yes. 

Garry {prowling about)'. How was the Toscanni 
concert? 

Joanna: Glorious. {She sits down.) He played the 
Eighth and the Seventh. 

Garry: Personally I prefer the Fifth. 

Joanna: I like the Ninth best of all. 

Garry {casually sitting beside her on the sofa)'. There’s 
nothing like the dear old Ninth. 

Joanna: I love the Queen’s Hall, don’t you? It’s so 
uncompromising. 

Garry {taking her band)'. I love the Albert Hall much 
more. 

Joanna {leaning against him)'. l' wonder why. I always 
find it depressing. 

Garry {taking her in bis arms): Not when they do 
‘Hiawatha’, surely? 

Joanna {dreamily): Even then. 

Garry {his mouth on hers): I won’t hear a word against 
the Albert Hall. 

The lightsfade and the Curtain falls. 


ACT I 
Scene II 

The time is about ten-thirty the next morning. The curtains 
are drawn and the studio is dim. Joanna comes out of 
the spare room wearing pyjamas and the same dressing- 
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gown that Daphne won in Act I. She wanders round 
the room for a bit looking for a bell. Miss Erikson 
comes out of the service door. 

Joanna (brightly): Good morning. 

MissE.: Good morning. 

Joanna: Is Mr. Essendine awake yet? 

Miss E.: He has not rung. 

She goes over and draws the curtains. 

Joanna: I wonder if you’d be very kind and tell him 
that I am awake. 

Miss E.: Alas, no. He would be crazy with anger. 

Joanna: Would he, indeedl I shall be crazy with 
anger myself unless I have some breakfast. 1 have been 
ringing that bell in there for hours. 

Miss E. (straightening the furniture and patting the sofa 
cushions): It does not work. 

Joanna: Oddly enough that dawned on me after a 
while. 

Miss E.: It is the mice, they eat right through the 
wires, they are very destructive. 

Fred comes out of the service door. 

Joanna: Good morning. 

Fred: Good morning, Miss- (He recognises her.) 

Oh, dear! 

Joanna: I beg your pardon? 

Fred: You’re Mrs. Lyppiatt, aren’t you? 

Joanna: Yes, I am. 

Fred (whistling): Whewl 

He goes off again through the service door. 

Joanna: That I gather was Mr. Essendine’s valet. 
Does he always behave like that? 

Miss E.: He was a steward on a very large ship. 
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Joanna: Most of the ship’s stewards I’ve met have 
good manners. 

Miss E.: He is the only one I know. 

Joanna [peremptorily ): I would like some china tea, 
some thin toast without butter and a soft boiled egg, 
please. 

Miss E.: We have no tea and no eggs either, but I 
will make the toast with pleasure. 

Joanna: Is there any coffee? 

Miss E.: Yes, we have coffee. 

Joanna: Well, please bring me some as quickly as 
you can. 

Miss E.: I will tell Fred. 

Joanna: And as he was on such a very large ship 
perhaps he could do something about the tap in that 
bathroom. 

Miss E.: Alas, he was not a bathroom steward. 

Miss Erikson goes off andjust as Joanna, with an 
exclamation of irritation is about to go back into the 
spare room, Monica comes in from the ball in a bat and 
coat. As in Act I she carries a bundle of letters, 

Joanna: Good morning, Monica. 

Monica (horrified): Joannal 

Joanna: Thank heaven you’ve come, I’ve had such a 
complicated chat with the housekeeper. 

Monica: Did you stay the night here? 

Joanna: Yes, wasn’t it sweet of Garry to let me? I 
did the most idiotic thing. I lost my latch-key. 

Monica: You lost your latch-key? 

Joanna: I was in absolute despair and then I 
suddenly thought of Garry. 

Monica: You suddenly thought of Garryl 

Joanna: Why do you keep repeating everything I say? 
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Monica: I don’t knew, it seems easier than saying 
anything else. 

Joanna: Why, Monica, you actually look as if you 
disapproved of my staying the night here! 

Monica: I think it was tactless to say the least of it. 

Joanna: In heaven’s name why? It was a perfeedy 
natural thing to do in the circumstances. 

Monica: When is Henry coming home? 

Joanna: To-morrow morning by the eleven o’clock 
plane. Is there anything else you’d like to know? 

Monica ( slowly ): No, I don’t think I want to know 
anything else at all. 

Joanna: I must say, Monica, I really do resent your 
manner a little bit, anyone would think I’d done 
something awful. 

Monica: Obviously you are a better judge of that 
than I. 

Joanna: It’s quite astounding to think that anyone 
as close to Garry as you have been for so many years 
should have a prurient mind. 

Monica: I’m sure you must be shocked to the 
marrow. 

Joanna {pith gnat poise): I really don’t feel equal to 
continuing this rather strained conversation before I’ve 
had some coffee. Perhaps you’d be kind enough to 
hurry it up for me. 

Monica: I always knew it. 

Joanna ( irritably ): Always knew what? 

Monica: That you’d cause trouble. I’ll see about 
your coffee. (The front door bell rings.) There’s somebody 
at the door, you’d better go back into the spare room, 

Joanna ( sitting on the sofa): I’m quite happy here, 
thank you. 
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Monica: As you please. 

She goes into the hall. After a moment’s pause she 
comes in again followed by Liz. Liz, to whom the news 
has only just been broken, is wearing a set expression , 
She is however quite calm. 

Liz: Good morning, Joanna. This A a surprise. 

Joanna: Lizl I tried to get you for hours last night. 
I’d lost my latch-key and was in the most awful state. 
But you weren’t in. 

Liz: I was in from ten o’clock onwards. You must 
have been ringing the wrong number. 

Joanna: I rang the number you gave me. 

Liz {sweetly)-. Then I must have given you the wrong 
number. 

Monica: If you want me, Liz, I shall be in the 
office. 

Liz: I do want you, Monica, so don’t budge. 

Fred comes in with a tray. 

Joanna {with rather overdone relief): Ah, breakfast. 

Fred: Where will you ’ave it? 

Joanna: Here, please. 

Fred {to Liz): Good morning, Miss. 

Liz: Good morning, Fred. I think it would be more 
comfortable for Mrs. Lyppiatt to have her coffee in the 
spare room. 

Joanna {firmly): I’d rather have it here if you don’t 
mind. I like to see what’s going on. 

Liz: Put it down there for the moment, Fred, we will 
decide later where Mrs. Lyppiatt is going to have her 
coffee. 

Joanna: I’ve already decided, Liz, but it’s sweet of 
you to take so much trouble. 

Liz: That will be all, thank you, Fred. 
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Fred: Rightyo, Miss-Give us a shout if you want 

anything. 

Liz: Thanks—I will. 

Fred vanishes through the service door. 

Joanna ( pouring out her coffee ): I understand he used 
to be a steward on a liner. 

Liz (to Monica): I suppose Garry hasn’t been called 
yet, has he? 

Monica: No, I don’t think so. Shall I go and wake 
him now? 

Liz: No, not yet. 

Joanna: He ought to be wakened at once, Liz. It’s 
disgraceful lying in bed on a lovely morning like this— 
so unhealthy. He’ll be getting fat and flabby if he’s not 
careful. 

Monica (in heartfelt tones): I wish to God he would. 

Joanna: I wonder what she put in this coffee, apart 
from the coffee, I mean. 

Monica: Weed killer if she had any sense. 

Joanna: You’re really being remarkably offensive, 
Monica. One always hears that the secretaries of famous 
men are rather frustrated and dragon-like. It’s funny 
that you should turn out to be so true to type. 

Monica: The only thing that’s frustrating me at the 
moment is a wholesome fear of the gallows. 

Liz: I think after all perhaps you had better go into 
the office, Monica. This situation is becoming rather 
tense. 

Joanna: For no reason at all as far as I can see, unless 
you all have the most unpleasant minds. 

Monica: All right, Liz. 

Liz: I’ll come in in a minute. 

Monica goes into the office and slams the door. 
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Joanna: Poor thing, she’s ever so much more faded 
than when I first met her, I suppose she’s mad about 
Garry like all of us? 

Liz: All of us, Joanna? 

Joanna: I must say he is enchanting. We had the 
most lovely talk last night. 

Liz: I think it would be better if neither Henry nor 
Morris knew you stayed the night here, Joanna. 

Joanna: Good heavens, why? Henry wouldn’t 
mind a bit. 

Liz: I wouldn’t be too sure if I were you, anyhow, 
Morris would. 

Joanna: Morris? What on earth has Morris to do 
with it? 

Liz {with irritation)-. Oh, really, Joanna. 

Joanna: I haven’t the faintest idea what you’re 
talking about. 

Liz: Now listen, we haven’t much time to waste 
fencing with each other. I know perfectly well that you 
have been unfaithful to Henry with Morris so you 
needn’t trouble to deny it any further. 

Joanna: It’s the most abominable lie- 

Liz: Unfortunately I dined quietly with Morris last 
night, upstairs at the Ivy. He was very upset and 
became rather hysterical, as you know he sometimes 
does, and he told me everything. 

Joanna {grimly)-. So he told you everything, did he? 

Liz: It’s quite natural that he should. We’re very old 
friends, you know. All of us! 

Joanna: How dare he discuss me with you, or with 
anybody. 

Liz: Don’t be silly, Joanna. 

Joanna {bitterly)-. A charming constellation of 
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gossipy little planets circling round the great glorious 
sun. 

Liz: I was coming to that. 

Joanna: What do you mean? 

Liz: I don’t wish to know anything about what 
happened last night, but I’ll tell you one thing. The 
great glorious sun is not going to get tangled up in this 
if I can stop it. And I can. 

Joanna: I should be interested to know how? 

Liz: I don’t think Garry would like to know that you 
had been Morris’s mistress as well as Henry’s wife. I 
don’t think Morris would like to know that you have 
been Garry’s mistress, which I suspect you have. 

Joanna: Mistress indeed. Melodramatic nonsense. 

Liz: And I don’t think Henry would like to know 
anything about any of it. 

Joanna: Are you trying to blackmail me? 

Liz: Yes, I am. 

Joanna: You mean that you’d be low enough to tell 
Garry? 

Liz: Yes. And Morris, and Henry. I’ll tell them all 
unless you do as I say. 

Joanna: I suppose you’re still in love with Garry 
yourself? 

Liz: Not in the least, but even if I were it’s entirely 
beside the point. I certainly love him. I love Henry 
and Morris too. We’ve all been devoted to one another 
for many years, and it would take more than you to 
break it up permanently. But I’m not taking any risks 
of you even upsetting it temporarily. You’re going to 
do what I tell you. 

Joanna: And what if I don’t? 

Liz: You’ll be out, my dear, with all of us, for ever. 
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With. Garry most of all—quite soon. You wouldn't like 
that you know. It would be very shaming to your 
vanity. 

Joanna: You’re very sure. 

Liz: Absolutely positive. I know Garry very well, 
you know. After all I’ve had every opportunity. 

Joanna: It’s a pity you ever left him. 

Liz: For him, yes, I think it is. 

Joanna: And why should you imagine that I should 
mind—so terribly—even if I were ‘out’ with all of you 
as you put it? 

Liz: Principally because you made such a terrific 
effort to get in. You’d have had better results and much 
quicker too if you hadn’t been so determined to be 
alluring. 

Joanna: I’ve never been talked to like this in my 
life. 

Liz: Well, make the most of it. There isn’t much 
time. What ate you going to do? 

Joanna: Do? I’m not going to do anything. 

Liz: Are you going to be sensible and do what I ask 
you or not? 

Joanna: You haven’t asked me anything yet. 

Liz: I want you to promise me that you won’t see 
Garry again before he goes to Africa. 

Joanna: Well, really! 

Liz: Will you promise that? 

Joanna: No, certainly not. It’s nonsense. And even 
if I did how do I know that I can trust you? And 
Monica? What about her? 

Liz: Monica won’t say a word, and I won’t, either 
if you swear not to see Garry again before he goes to 
Africa. 
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Joanna: I’m bound to see him again. How can I 
avoid it? 

Liz: You can be ill. You can go to Paris. Any¬ 
where. 

Joanna: I have no intention of doing any such 
thing. 

Liz: Very well. (She goes to the service door and calls.) 
Fred—Fred. 

Joanna: It will be you who’s breaking everything 
up, not me. 

Fred enters. 

Fred: Did you call, Miss? 

Liz: Go and wake Mr. Garry immediately, will you. 

Fred: Rightyo. 

He starts to go upstairs when the front door bell rings. 

Liz: You’d better answer the door first. (To 
Joanna.) It’s Morris. He told me last night he was 
coming to see Garry at eleven. 

Joanna (as Fred goes into the hall)'. Look here, 
Liz- 

Liz: I’m glad, really, it’ll be more convenient. 

Joanna (rising hurriedly)-. I can’t face him. It’ll be too 
unpleasant. I’ll do what you say. 

Liz: You swear it? You swear you won’t see him 
again? You’ll go away? 

Joanna: Yes, yes—I swear it. 

Liz: Quickly, get into the spare room. Don’t come 
out until I tell you. 

Joanna darts into the spare room and shuts the door. 
Liz swiftly sits down at the table and is sipping 
Joanna’s coffee. Fred comes back. 

Fred: It’s a Mr. Maule. He says he has an appoint¬ 
ment. 
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Liz: Mr. what? 

Fred: Maule. He looks a bit wet to me. 

Liz: Oh, dear—well, I suppose you’d better show 
him in—Miss Reed can deal with him—I’ll tell her. 

Fred: Rightyo. 

Fred goes back into the hall. Liz flies over to the 
office door. 

Liz (in an urgent whisper): Monica—Monica- 

Monica (appearing): What is it? 

Liz: A Mr, Maule is here. 

Monica: He’s no right to be, he’s raving mad. 

Fred (announcing): Mr. Maule. 

Roland Maule enters. 

Roland (nervously): Good morning. 

Liz: Good morning. 

Roland: We met before, do you remember? 

Liz: Yes, very well—just the other day. 

Monica: Have you an appointment with Mr. 
Essendine? 

Roland: Oh, yes, indeed. I spoke to him on the 
telephone last night. He told me I was to come at ten- 
thirty, I fear I’m a little late. 

Monica: I’m afraid you can’t see him just at the 
moment. Could you come back later? 

Roland: Isn’t there anywhere I could wait? 

Monica: Go into the office for a moment and I’ll 
find out when Mr. Essendine can see you. 

Roland: It’s very kind of you—thanks very 
much. 

Monica: Not at all—this way. 

Monica puts him into the office and shuts the door. 

Fred: Oughtn’t I to have let ’im in? 

Monica: I don’t know. He says Mr. Garry told 
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him to come, although I can hardly believe he did. 
You’d better go and -wake him and ask him. 

Liz: No, Monica. Don’t wake Garry yet. I’d rather 
he slept on a bit. 

Monica: All right, Fred. We’ll call him later. 

Fred: It’s all the same to me. 

Fket> goes off through the service door. 

Liz: Listen, Monica. I’ve guaranteed that you and I 
won’t say a word to Henry or Morris or anybody about 
her being here if she swears not to see Garry again 
before he goes. 

Monica: Did she? 

Liz: Yes, she did. But Morris will be here at any 
moment and it’s going to be awkward. There’s a 
telephone in the spare room, isn’t there? 

Monica: Yes. 

Liz: Is it the same number as this, or different? 

Monica: It’s the private wire. This one is an 
extension of the office. 

Liz: What’s the number? 

Monica: You know it—the private line—Sloane 
264a. 

The front door bell rings. 

Liz: There he is. Leave this to me. I’ll explain later. 

She rushes over to the spare room and goes in, closing 
the door behind her. Monica goes to tlx office and opens 
the door. 

Monica: Oh, Mr. Maule, what are you doing? 

She goes in and shuts the door. Fred comes through 
the service door and goes into the hall. Garry appears at 
the tap of the stairs, fully dressed, with a hat on. He 
creeps down stairs and meets MoRRis/we to face. 

Morris: Garry! Where are you going? 
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Garry (a little flustered)'. Out. 

Morris: Out where? 

Garry: Just out. I suppose I can go out if I want to, 
can’t I? i 

Fred: I never even knew you was upl You are a 
dark ’orse and no mistake. 

Garry: Don’t be impertinent, Fred, and go away. 

Fred: All right—all right. The gentleman’s in the 
office and the lady’s in the spare room if you ’appen to 
want either of ’em. 

Fred goes off cheerfully. 

Garry: What’s he talking about! The boy’s off his. 
rocker. 

Morris: Lady! Really, Garry, you’re impossible. 
Who is it? 

Garry: I would be so very very much obliged if 
everybody would mind their own God-damned 
business. 

Morris: For heaven’s sake get rid of her—I’ve got 
to talk to you—I’m in a bad way- 

Garry: What’s the matter? 

Morris: Get rid of her first whoever she is. She’s 
probably got her ear clamped to the keyhole. 

Garry: How can I get rid of her, she may be in the 
bath. 

Morris: Tell her to hurry, then. 

Garry: Now look here, Morris- 

Morris: If you won’t—I will. 

He strides over to the bedroom door. 

Garry: Morris—I forbid you to go near that 
room. 

Morris ( ’loudly , knocking on the door)-. Will you please 
come out—as soon as you can? 
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Liz (entering and closing the door behind her)'. I’m coming 
—-I was only just powdering my nose. 

Morris: Lizl It’s youl 

Liz: Of course. Who did you think it was? 

Morris: What on earth were you making such a fuss 
about, Garry? 

Garry: I make a fuss? I don’t know what you meanl 

Liz: Why are you so completely dressed so very 
suddenly? You were asleep a few minutes ago! 

Garry: Oh, no, I wasn’t. I most gravely doubt 
whether I shall ever be able to sleep again. 

Liz: Perhaps your conscience was troubling you. 

Garry: I cannot for the life of me imagine why 
everybody is so absolutely beastly to me! I’m bullied 
and cross-questioned and ordered about from morning 
till night. I can’t wait to get to Africa! To be away 
from the lot of you. 

Liz: It won’t be exactly unrelieved sadness for us. 

Morris: For God’s sake stop bickering both of you. 
I’m in the most awful state. 

Garry: What about? 

Morris: Liz knows— I told her last night. 

Garry: What does Liz know? What did you tell her 
last night? 

Liz: Pull yourself together, Morris. Have a drink or 
something. Try not to be silly. 

Morris: I don’t want a drink. If I have a drink it 
will make it much worse. It always does. 

Garry: This is a most fascinating little conversation, 
but I must say I should appreciate the full flavour of 
it more if I had just an inkling as to what it was all 
about. 

Morris: I haven’t slept for three nights, Garry— 
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ever since you talked to me the other morning. 

Liz: Oh, dear! 

Garry: Why not? 

Morris: It’s bad enough getting one of my awful 
obsessions. You know what I’m like when I get an 
obsession. God knows you’ve helped me through 
enough of them, but this time I’ve made an utter fool of 
myself and lied to you into the bargain. 

Garry (sharply)’. Lied to me? You mean? 

Morris: Joanna and I love each other, Garry. 

Garry (after a slight pause—looking at Liz): Ohl 

Morris: It’s been going on for several months, but 
we made a pact that we’d lie about it to everyone, 
whatever happened, in order not to make an awful mess 
and upset everything. But I’m not used to lying to you 
—I never have before, and it’s been absolutely driving 
me mad ever since. Yesterday afternoon I couldn’t bear 
it any longer and I told Joanna I was going to tell you. 
She was furious, and said she’d never speak to me again 
if I did and went away and left me. I’ve been trying to 
find her ever since. She’s disappeared. Her servants say 
she hasn’t been home all night. I’m so terrified that 
something has happened to her. 

Liz; Perhaps it has. 

Morris: You don’t like her, Liz, you never did. 
I’m not sure that I do really, but I love her. 

Liz; The whole thing’s very fragrant, isn’t it, Garry? 
You needn’t fuss any more, Morris. Joanna spent the 
night with me. 

Morris: Spent the night with you! 

Liz ( viciously ): Yes, on the sofa. She lost her latch¬ 
key, She’s there now. I told her I’d tell you to ring her 
up if I saw you. 
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Morris: I’ll go round now. 

Liz: You’d better ring up first and see if she’s still 
there—she may have gone out. I’ll get the number for 
you. 

She dials a number. Garry watches her , fascinated. 

She speaks. 

Hallo—Maggie? Is Mrs. Lyppiatt still there?—all 

right. . . . Here you are, Morris- 

She hands him the telephone and comes over to Garry. 

Liz {quietly to Garry): You unutterable fooll 

Morris (at telephone)-. Joannal . . . Yes, it’s me, 
Morris. . . . I’ve been terribly worried, why didn’t 
you tell me you were with Li2. . . . 

Garry (hissing to Liz): How did you get her out? 

Liz: She’s not out, she’s in there, on the other line. 

Morris: ... I thought something had happened to 
you. . . . Yes, I’m at the studio. . . . No, only Liz 
and Garry. . . . Yes, I have, I had to. . . . How can 
you be so cruel! . . . Listen, Joanna ... I must see 
you . . . Joanna! . . . 

(To Liz and Garry.) 

She’s hung up! 

Garry: Serve you right. 

Morris (frantically ): I must see her—I must see 
her- What am I to do? 

Garry: Control yourself and don’t be hysterical. 

Morris: I’m going to Liz’s flat now. 

Garry: You’re not. You’re coming with me. 

Morris: Coming with you? Whereto? 

Garry (at random ): Hampstead Heath. 

Morris: It’s cruel and heartless of you to try to be 
funny at a moment like this, when you know I’m 
utterly miserable. 
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Garry: I’m not trying to be funny at all. What’s the 
matter with Hampstead Heath? Anybody’d think I’d 
suggested taking you to Devil’s Island. 

Liz: Be quiet, Garry. Listen, Morris. It really would 
be better if you didn’t try to see Joanna in your present 
state. Have a drink and calm down—you can see her 
later in the day. 

Liz pours out a drink for Morris and hands it to 
him. 

Garry ( violently ): I’m surrounded by lies and 
intrigue and sickening emotionalisml I tell you here 
and now I’m not going to put up with it for a minute 
longer. My whole life is spent in trying to help people, 
in giving them wise, sensible advice, in trying to shield 
them from the buffets of Fate and what’s the result? 
They batten on me! They drain every ounce of vitality 
out of me until I’m a nerveless wreck and then expect 
me to go tramping all over darkest Africa in order to 
make money for them. It’s not good enough. I’m sick 
to death of the whole business. If ever I attempt to 
snatch a little happiness for myself, a little gaiety, a little 
relaxation, I’m accused of being immoral and un¬ 
dignified and letting down my position. Position 
indeedl I have no more position than a litde frightened 
beetle, cringing into the shadows, trying frantically to 
hide away from the blinding, merciless light of criticism 
that is for ever beating down upon me. . . . 

Monica (entering): Did you or did you not give an 
appointment to Mr. Maule this morning? 

Garry: I most emphatically did not. He terrifies the 
life out of me. 

Monica: Well, he’s here- 

Roland comes out of the office, 
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Roland: I’m afraid I told a wicked lie about the 
appointment but I must see you—it’s very, very 
important. 

Monica: Oh, Mr. Maule, you promised to stay in the 
office. 

Roland {ignoring her)\ I want to tell you that it’s all 
right. 

Garry: What’s all right? 

Roland {eagerly)-. About what I felt about you —I’ve 
got the whole thing straightened out. 

Garry: I’m absolutely delighted, and I congratulate 
you from the bottom of my heart, but you really must 
go away now. 

There is a ring at the front door bell. 

Monica: Please go now, Mr. Maule. Mr. Essendine 
is in the middle of a conference. 

Garry: Like hell I am. {The bell rings again, in¬ 
sistently.) Fred;—Miss Eriksonl—There is somebody 
at the door. I have not the remotest idea who it is but I 
strongly suspect that it is a mad cripple from Stoke 
Poges who is passionately in love with me! 

Monica: I’ll go. 

She goes into the hall. 

Liz: Mr. Maule, I really do think it would be better if 
you were to come back later. 

Roland: Couldn’t I stay a little longer, you see every 
moment I’m near him I get smoother and smoother and 
smoother, my whole rhythm improves tremendously. 

Henry comes in very quickly, followed by Monica. 

He is obviously in a state of great agitation. 

Henry: Where’s Joanna? She’s disappeared. 

Garry: I thought you weren’t coming back until 
to-morrow. 
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Henry: She hasn’t been home all nightj nobody 
knows where she is. 

Liz: It’s all right, Henry, she stayed with me. 

Henry: But I rang up Maggie and she said she 
hadn’t seen her. 

Liz: There’s a reason for that, I’ll explain later. 

Henry: Something’s happened. I had a presenti¬ 
ment in the aeroplane. 

Garry: I always have a presentiment in an aeroplane, 
a presentiment that I’m going to be sickl I think I’m 
going to be sick nowl 

Henry: But why did Maggie say- 

Liz: Ring her up if you don’t believe me, Monica geL 

my Sat on the telephone- 

Monica goes to the telephone and proceeds to dial the 
number. 

Roland {going to Henry - and shaking hands with bins): 
How do you do, my name is Roland Maule. 

Henry {abstractedly)'- How do you do. 

Roland {shaking hands with Morris): Roland Maule, 
I don’t think we’ve met. 

Garry: Please go away, Mr. Maule. 

Monica {at telephone)’. Hallo—Joanna!—Hold on a 

minute. Henry wants to speak to you-Yes, he’s 

here-In the studio. . . . {She hands the telephone to 

Henry.) 

Henry: . . . Darling—you gave me the most awful 
fright—No, I got through everything yesterday, 
and there was no sense in staying—I sent a telegram. 
. . . No, I couldn’t think what had happened. . . . 
Yes, we’re all here. . . . No, I think I shall have to 
lunch with Morris, there’s some difficulty about a 
theatre for Garry for the play in the autumn. . . . Are 
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you coming back to the house? ... All right I’ll be in 
to change in about half an hour. . . Very well, darling 

—1*11 tell her- (To Liz.) She says she’s going out in 

a minute. 

Liz: Tell her to stay where she is. I’ll pop in and see 
her presently. 

Henry (at telephone)'. Liz says do stay where you are 

and she’ll be round presently-What! . . . Joanna, 

whatever is the matter? (To Liz.) She says she feels as if 
she were in a French Farce and is sick to death of it, she 
sounds upset. 

Liz: That’s the telephone, it never stops ringing. 
Tell her to shut it off. 

Henry (at telephone ): Liz says you’re to shut off the 
telephone. . . . Joanna. . . . Hallo. . . . (To every¬ 
one.) She’s hung up. 

During the preceding conversation the front door hell 
has rung again. Fred has come out of the service door and 
gone to answer it. He now returns from the hall. 

Fred: There’s a Lady Saltbum outside, Miss Reed, 
she says she has an appointment for eleven-thirty. 

Garry: Who? 

Monica (horrified)'. Good heavens! What’s to-day? 

Garry: Black Thursday. 

Monica: Thursday—I’d completely forgotten— 
Lady Saltburn’s niece—You promised you’d give 
her an audition and recommend her to the R.A.D.A. 
or something, don’t you remember? 

Garry: No, I do not. She must be sent away 
immediately. 

Monica: We can’t send Lady Saltburn away, she 
gave us fifty pounds for the Footlights Fund. 

Garry: How can I possibly listen to people’s nieces 
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this morning? I’m on the verge of a nervous break¬ 
down already. 

Henry: Why, what’s happened? 

Garry: Too much, Henry! Far, far too much! 

Monica: You must see her, it won’t take a minute, 
it would be most terribly rude not to, after all you 
promised. Ask her in, Fred. 

Fred: Rightyo. (He goes into the ball.) 

Roland (with his braying laugh)-. It’s all very exciting, 
isn’t it? 

Morris: We’d better go—I’ll come back later, 
Garry—Liz, Henry- 

Henry: All right. We’ll go to Liz’s flat and talk to 
Joanna, it’s only just round the comer. 

Morris (in a panic)-. No— I must go to the office and 
you must come with me—it’s urgent. 

Fred (announcing): Lady Saltburn. Miss Stillington. 

Garry (bitterly): Thank you, Monica, you’re a great 
comfort to mel 

Lady Saltburn enters accompanied by Daphne 
Stillington. Lady Saltburn is a majestic but 
rather effusive society woman. Daphne is wearing a set 
expression of socialpoise. There is a glint in her eye. 

Lady S. (advancing to Garry): Mr. Essendine, this is 
so charming of you. 

Garry (shaking hands): Not at all—it’s a pleasure. 

Lady S.: This is my niece Daphne. I believe you 
knew her mother years ago, she died you know—-in 
Africa. 

Garry (shaking hands with Daphne): How do you do. 
Daphne: I’ve been longing to meet you Mr. Essen¬ 
dine. (Withintensity.) I’ve loved everything you’ve ever 
done. 
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Garry: How very nice of you. 

Lady S.: Daphne simply wouldn’t give me any peace 
until I had rung up your secretary and absolutely 
implored her for an appointment. She’s so tremendously 
keen, you know- 

Garry: She must be. (He shoots Daphne a look of 
fury.) I must introduce you to everybody. My wife, my 
secretary, Miss Reed. . . . 

Lady S.: How do you do—How do you do, you 
were so kind on the telephone. 

Garry: Mr. Dixon—Mr. Lyppiatt—and Mr. Maule. 

Lady S.: How do you do. This is quite a peep 
behind the scenes, isn’t it. Daphne, dear? 

Daphne: This is the most thrilling moment of my 
life, Mr. Essendine. I’ve always wondered what you’d 
be like close to. 

Lady S.: You mustn’t embarrass Mr. Essendine, 
Daphne. 

Daphne; I’m sure he understands—don’t you, Mr. 
Essendine? 

Garry: Of course, my dear, I understand perfecdy, 
but I’m afraid I can only give you just a few minutes— 
you see I’m terribly busy just now making arrangements 
for my tour— (be shoots a look at Lady Saltburn) —in 
Africa. 

Lady S.: I’d no idea you were going to Africa, how 
very interesting. You really must pay a visit to my 
brother-in-law, he lives on the top of the most beautiful 
mountain. 

Henry (to Lady Saltburn): I do hope you’ll forgive 
us, but we really must go now—we have to go to the 
office—Good-bye. 

LadyS.: How sad—Good-bye. 
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Henry: Morris? Liz? 

Liz: I’m staying here for a little—I’ll come 
later. 

Morris: Good-bye, Lady Saltburn— (he hows to 
Daphne) —Good-bye. 

Garry: Good-bye, Mr. Maule. 

Roland: I’m staying too. 

Morris and Henry go out. Monica and Liz 
exchange glances of relief. 

Monica: Won’t you sit down. Lady Saltburn? 

LadyS.: Thank you so much. (She does so.) Are you 
ready, Daphne? You know how busy Mr. Essendine is 
—I’m sure it’s very sweet of him to see us at all— 
We mustn’t impose on him. 

Daphne (almost defiantly ): Yes—I’m ready. 

Garry: What are you going to do? 

Daphne (looking into bis eyes): Nothing very much— 
I’ll try not to bore you. You see, I want you to hear me 
so very much—it means everything to me—you will 
hear me, won’t you—you can hear me, can’t you?— 
And you’re not angry, are you? 

Lady S.: Daphne—really! What are you talking 
.about? 

Daphne: Mr. Essendine understands, don’t you, 
Mr. Essendine? 

Garry: Mr. Essendine understands everything. He 
spends his whole life understanding absolutely every¬ 
thing and what nobody else seems to understand is that 
the strain of it is driving him step by step to a suicide’s 
grave] 

Liz: Don’t be affected, Garry. 

Garry: My wife, Lady Saltburn, left me several 
years ago. Gnawing regret has embittered her. 
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Roland: There’s nothing worse than regret. Look 
atChekov! He knew. 

Garry: We have no time at the moment to look at 
Chekov, Mr. Maule. (To Daphne.) Please don’t be 
nervous. What are you going to do, sing? 

Daphne: I’m not nervous, but I wish you weren’t so 
many miles away. I’m not going to sing—I’m just 
going to say a few lines- 

Garry (sitting down)-. Very well—fire away. 

Daphne stands by the piano and looks at him 
fixedly. She begins. 

Daphne: “We meet not as we parted 

We feel more than all may see; 

My bosom is heavy hearted 
And thine full of doubt for me 
One moment has bound the free. 

“That moment has gone for ever 
Like lightning that flashed and died 
Like a snowflake upon the river 
Like a sunbeam upon the tide 
Which the dark shadows hide. 

"That moment from time was singled 
As the first of a life of pain 
The cup of its joy was mingled 
Delusion too sweet though vain 
Too sweet to be mine again . . .” 

During the last verse Joanna comes swiftly out of the 
spare mm. She is wearing her evening dress and cloak of 
the night before. She is obviously extremely ang>y. 

Joanna ( furiously ): That room is like a frigidaire and 
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I have no intention of staying in it one minute longer. 
Will somebody kindly call me a taxi. 

Daphne (breaking off)'. Oh!—Oh, dear! 

Liz: You’d better take my car, Joanna, it’s down¬ 
stairs. 

Daphne (i violently ): The chauffeur’s got red hair and 
his name’s Frobisher! 

Lady S.: Daphne! 

Joanna: Thank you very much. (To Garry.) I 
shan’t see you again, Garry, as I am going to Paris to¬ 
morrow for a month, so this is good-bye. I do hope that 
when you go to Africa you will be wise enough to take 
all your staunch, loyal satellites with you. It’s too 
dangerous for a little tinsel star to go twinkling off 
alone and unprotected. Please don’t imagine that I 
haven’t enjoyed the circus enormously. I have. But in 
the circuses I’ve been used to it was always the ring¬ 
master who cracked the whip, not the clowns. Good¬ 
bye! 

She sweeps out. Daphne gives a loud cry and faints 
dead away. Lady Saltburn and Monica run to her. 

Roland (exultantly)-. This is splendidl Splendid! I 
fed reborn. 

Garry; Oh, go to hell! 

CURTAIN 
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A week has passed since the preceding act. The time is 
between nine and ten in the evening. Garry is leaving for 
Africa first thing in the morning so there are various 
trunks and suitcases about. There has been a farewell 
cocktail party so there is a buffet table with remains on it 
and the whole place is dotted with glasses and ash-trays. 
Garry, with the inevitable dressing-gown over his suit, is 
enjoying a light meal at a Bridge table. 

Monica is seated on the sofa with a large tray of letters 
on her lap, around her on the sofa are scattered several 
more. At her feet is a waste-paper basket. 

When the curtain rises Monica is reading a letter aloud. 

Monica (reading): ... I shall never forget those 
lovely days in Madeira and our picnics on the rocks, 
what fun we had. It really was wonderful getting to 
know you intimately like that without you being 
surrounded by crowds of people all the time. I can 
never begin to tell you how much it meant to me. Now 
for my exciting news. I am coming to England. 
Imaginel The first time for seven years. I arrive on the 
twenty-eighth and shall be in London for three whole 
weeks staying at the Rubens Hotel. You remember you 
told me to let you know a good time beforehand if I 
should be coming so I am doing so. I am so longing to 
see you again. With my love and many many glorious 
memories. Yours Winnie. 

Garry; Poor Winnie. When’s it dated? 

Monica: November the seventh. 
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Garry: Oyer six months ago. She must be gone by 
now. 

Monica: Y ou told me to put it into ‘Mount Pleasant.’ 

Garry: Well, it’s too late to answer it. 

Monica ( tearing it up): Much. She’d probably 
have been an awful nuisance anyhow. Don’t forget 
your ship stops at Madeira in a few days’ time. You’d 
better lock yourself in your cabin. 

Garry: Not at all. If I run into her I shall say I never 
got the letter and that it’s my secretary’s fault. 

Monica: Here’s one signed ‘Joe’. 

Garry: Joe what? 

Monica: Just ‘Joe’. It’s dated February the second. 

Garry: Let’s look. 

Monica ( banding it to him): He seems to have met you 
in the South of France. 

Garry: I do get about, don’t I? {Looking at the 
letter .) Oh, it’s Joe. 

Monica ( patiently ): That’s what I said. 

Garry: Joe was wonderful. I met him in a bar in 
Marseilles. He’s dark green and comes from Madras. 
What does he want? 

Monica: It’s at the end, after the bit about his sister 
having a baby. 

Garry: Oh, yes—well, why didn’t you send him 
one? 

Monica: Because I didn’t consider that ‘Joe, 
Madras’, was sufficient address. 

Garry: I’m damned if I can remember his other name. 

Monica {taking it from him aid tearing it up): Well, he’s 
out of luck then, isn’t he? 

Garry: What’s that large packet? 

Monica: Those are all from that madwoman in 
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Herne Bay. You said you’d read them sometime 
because they might be interesting psychologically. 

Garry: Well, I haven’t time now. You’d better 
keep them though for evidence in case she murders me 
some day. 

Monica: I don’t think she wants to murder you, 
merely to live with you. 

Garry ( rminatrvely ): Herne Bay. I don’t think I’ve 
ever been to Herne Bay. 

Monica: Never mind about Heme Bay now dear, 
we’ve got too much to do. 

Garry: I wonder if I shall ever see Green England 
again. 

Monica: I see no reason why you shouldn’t. 

Garry: I might die of some awful tropical disease or 
be bitten by a snake. 

Monica: I doubt if there are many snakes in the 
larger cities. 

Garry: I can see myself under a mosquito net, 
fighting for breath- 

Monica: Who with? 

Garry: You have no imagination, Monica. Just a 
flat literal mind. It must be very depressing for you. 

Monica: I get by. 

Garry: How many more are there to do? 

Monica: About twenty. 

Garry: I can’t bear it. Put them back in ‘Mount 
Pleasant’ until I come back. 

Monica: You seemed to be in doubt just now as to 
whether you were coming back, 

Garry: Well, I can’t answer letters if I’m dead, can I? 

Monica: There are just one or two here that you’ve 
got to answer dead or alive. 
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Garry: Not a moment’s peace ever in my life—not 
even a tranquil hour when I can say farewell to my 
books and pictures ... I slave and slave. . . . 

Monica: Nonsense, you’ve got the whole evening 
to say farewell to your books and pictures, but before 
you do you’ve got to tell me what to say to this awful 
old Admiral in Rugby. 

Garry: What’s he doing in Rugby, anyhow, it’s not 
a Naval Base. 

Monica: He’s retired. 

Garry: If you ask me that’s all to the good. What 
does'he want? 

Monica {with letter)*. It seems that you met his son at 
a dance in Edinburgh when you were up there widi 
Lcvtghter in Heaven and swore to him that if he left the 
Navy you’d give him a job on the stage. 

Garry: I never said such a thing. 

Monica {grimly): He has left the Navy. 

Garry: Well, give him some letters of introduction 
:o people, don’t just sit there. 

Monica: I don’t know anything about him, what 
loes he look like? 

Garry: Absolutely marvellous, if it’s the one I think 
t is, vast strapping shoulders and tiny, tiny hips like a 
vasp- 

Monica: Can he act? 

Garry: How do I know, don’t be so silly. 

Monica: And what happens if it isn’t the one you 
hink it is? 

Garry: He’ll probably be very short and stumpy 
dth no legs at all and projecting teeth. Give him the 
itroductions, anyhow. 

Monica: Very well. Now there’s just one more that 
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must be dealt with. It’s from Sarah Lady Walsingham, 
she’s written very civilly to know whether you’ll give 
the prizes at a charity costume ball she’s giving on 
November the twelfth. There will be Royalty present. 

Garry: Why can’t they give the prizes? 

Monica: Because she’s asked you, I suppose— you 
can’t all give them. 

Garry: Polite refusal. 

Monica: What excuse can I give? I can’t say you 
won’t be here because you will. She’s written so long in 
advance. 

Garry: Wily old devill 

Monica: I really think you must say yes, she was 
awfully nice to us over that special matinee. 

Garry: Oh, herl She’s a darling—of course I will— 
say I’ll be charmed. 

Fred comes in through the service door. He's in 
evening dress again. 

Fred: ’Ave you finished with the tray? I want to be 
getting along, 

Garry: Is everything packed? 

Fred: All except the last minute stuff, we can pop 
that in in the morning. 

' Garry: Is this poor Doris’s swan song? 

Fred: ’Owd’youmean? 

Garry: Nothing, Fred—it couldn’t matter less. 

Fred ( taking the tray ): She’s coming to the station 
to-morrow morning to see us off, you don’t mind, do 
you? 

Garry: I can’t wait. 

Fred disappears with the trey. 

Monica (, gathering up the letters)’. I must be going 
home now. 
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Garry: Don’t leave me alone—I feel depressed. 

Monica: You were screaming for peace just now. 
I’ll be here first thing in the morning. 

Garry: I wish you were coming with me. I shall be 
utterly lost with some dreary temporary African. 

Monica: Is Liz coming to the station? 

Garry ( turning aivay): No. 

Monica: Why don’t you go round and see her? 

Garry: You know perfectly well. She’s still in a 
rage. I haven’t seen her for a week. 

Monica: Have you tried? 

Garry: Of course I have. I’ve telephoned her three 
times. Each time she spoke to me kindly and remotely 
as if I were an idiot child. I’m not sure she didn’t spell 
some of the words out to me. 

Monica: Would you like me to have a go at her? 

Garry: No. If she wants to behave like an outraged 
governess with chilblains she can get on with it. 

Monica: I see her point you know. You really did 
go a little too far. 

Garry: For heaven’s sake don’t you start on me 
too. 

Monica (with a slight smile): I’ll take these into the 
office. 

She goes into the office with the letters, Fred comes 
out of the service door with his hat. 

Fred: Nothing more you want? 

Garry: No, Fred. 

Fred: This place looks a fair lash-up, don’t it? ’Ow 
many did we ’ave? 

Garry: I don’t know, about sixty I should think. 

Fred: Well, between ’em all they put away enough 
gin to float ths Queen Mary, 
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Garry: You’d better call me at eight in the morning. 
We have to leave the house at ten. 

Fred: Rightyo. 

Garry: Good-night, Fred—enjoy yourself. 

Fred: Same to you—be good. 

Fred goes off. Garry walks about the room 
emptying the ash-trays into the waste-paper basket. 
Monica comes out of the office in her hat and coat. 

Monica: By the way, you’d better be careful if the 
telephone rings. Roland Maule has been calling up all 
the week. 

Garry: I think I’d almost welcome him to-night. At 
least he’d be interesting psychologically. 

Monica: So would Rasputin. 

Garry: I feel dreadfully flat. I suppose one always 
does before going away. 

Monica: It’s your own fault that you’re alone, you 
know, you refused all offers. You pleaded for a few 
hours solitude, and said you’d throw yourself out of the 
window if you didn’t get it, and that then we should all 
be sorry. 

Garry: I’m quite sure you wouldn’t. 

_ Monica: Now, now, now, you’re getting a big boy, 
you know. You’ll be forty-two next birthday. Just 
fancy! 

Garry: Forty-one. 

Monica (kissing him)-. Good-night, dear. See you in 
the morning. 

Garry: I do envy you, Monica, you’re so unruffled 
and efficient. You go churning through life like some 
frightening old warship. 

Monica: Thank you, dear, that sounds most 
attractive. Good-night. 
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Garry: Good-night. 

Monica goes off. He continues to empty the ash¬ 
trays. The telephone rings. He flies to it. 

Garry: Hallo, hallo. . . . No, it isn’t. 

He hangs up. Miss Erikson comes out of the service 
door in her hat and coat. 

Miss E.: I am going away now, Mr. Essendine. 
Have you everything you want? 

Garry: Frankly, Miss Erikson, No. I have nothing 
that I want. 

Miss E.: Oh, what a pity. 

Garry: Have you? Have any of us—got what we 
want? 

Miss E. (with a little laugh)'. Oh, Mr. Essendine, you 
are only acting! For a moment you made me quite upset. 

Garry: You lead a strange life, Miss Erikson, do 
you enjoy it? 

MissE.: Yes, indeed. 

Garry: Tell me about it from A to Z. 

Miss E.: Do you mind if I pinch a cigarette? 

Garry: Pinch anything you like, Miss Erikson. 

Miss E. (taking several ): I smoke so much and I am 
always running out. It is most silly. 

Garry: Where are you going now, for instance? 

Miss E.: I am going to my friend in Hammersmith. 
She is a German. 

Garry: Is she a spy? 

Miss E.: Yes, I think so, but she is very kind. 

Garry: I understand from Fred that she is a medium 
as well? 

Miss E.: Oh dear, yes. Sometimes she makes a 
trance and it is very surprising. She will lie on the 
ground for many hours making noises. 
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Garry: What kind of noises? 

MissE.: They are different. Sometimes she will sing 
high, high up like a bird and at other times she may 
make a little bark. Often she is very ill. 

Garry: I’m not at all surprised. 

Miss E.: Well, I must be pushing off now. 

Garry: Thank you very much. Miss Erikson, it’s 
been most interesting. 

Miss E.: Not at all—good-night. 

Garry: Good-night. 

Miss Erikson jaw out. He flings himself on the sofa 
with a hook and tries to read. Presently he throws it 
down and goes to the telephone. He dials a number and 
waits. It obviously doesn't reply. He hangs up and 
wanders about the room. The front door bell rings. He 
jumps slightly and then goes to open it. In the hall his 
voice is heard saying ‘Daphne’. She comes in carrying a 
small dressing-case. She is wearing a travelling coat and 
bat. She is rather nervous but obviously determined. 

Garry (apprehensively)-. Daphne, my dear—this really 
is very sweet of you—to come and say good-bye. 

Daphne (in a strained voice): I haven’t come to say 
good-bye. 

Garry: What do you mean? 

Daphne: I’m coining with you. I bought my ticket 
this afternoon. 

. Garry: You what!! 

Daphne: I’ve run away—I left a note for my aunt— 
you see, I know something now—I’ve known it all the 
week really, ever since that awful morning when I 
fainted—I know that you need me as much as I need 
you—-No, please, don’t say anything for a moment 
—I’ve thought it all over very carefully. I know I’m 
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very much younger than you, and all that, but I can help 
you and look after you. . . . 

Garry: Daphne, dear, this is really too absurd. 
You must go home at once. 

Daphne ( taking off her hat)'. I knew you’d say that. 

Garry: Pleaseput your hat on again and don’t be silly. 

Daphne: I know you better than you think I do. I 
know when you’re acting and when you’re not. You’re 
acting now. , 

Garry: I’m not doing anything of the sort. 

Daphne: You were acting when you pretended to be 
cross when I came and recited. But when you said 
good-bye to me so sweetly, that other morning, then 
you weren’t acting. The mask was off then, wasn’t it— 
wasn’t it? 

Garry: Now listen, my dear child. . . . 

Daphne: I felt ashamed on Thursday at first, 
ashamed at playing a trick on you by making Auntie 
ring up for an audition but when I was here I was 
glad. . . . 

Garry: Oh, so you were glad, were you? 

Daphne (exultantly)'. Yes, I was. I think that’s why I 
fainted. You see I suddenly realised the truth. 

Garry: What truth? 

Daphne: How desperately lonely you really were, 
in spite of all those people round you, in spite of all your 
success—I knew how deep your longing must be to 
have someone really to love you, to be with you, when I 
saw that dreadful prostitute come out of the spare room 
in that tawdry evening dress. 

Garry (with chilling grandeur)'. That was not a pro¬ 
stitute. It was the wife of one of my dearest friends! 

Daphne: No, Garry—you can’t deceive me—I know. 
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Garry: Once and for all. Daphne, I wish to say 
loudly and clearly that I am not acting. I am speaking 
with the utmost sincerity of which I am capable when I 
order you to put on your hat, get into a taxi and go 
straight back to your Aunt. 

Daphne: No —you needn’t be frightened—I won’t 
make any demands on you whatever. I don’t want you 
to marry me or anything like that. I don’t believe that 
real love should be bound by Church or Law. I’m just 
coming with you, that’s all. I’ve got quite a lot of 
money in the bank and the manager said he’d wire for 
them to open an account for me in Johannesburg. I’ll 
just be there when you want me, when you’re tired and 
ionely and want someone to put their arms round you. 
I won’t even see you on the boat if you don’t want me 
to. I’m not a very good sailor, anyhow. 

The front door bell rings. 

Garry: That’s the front door bell. 

Daphne: Who is it? 

Garry: How do I know? You’d better go into the 
spare room. 

Daphne: No, Garry, please, not the spare room. 

Garry: All right, the office then, go quickly. 

Daphne: Get rid of them so on, promise, whoever itis. 

Garry: Here’s your hat—don’t argue. 

He shorn her into the office and goes into the hall . T he 
following dialogue is beard off stage. 

Roland: Forgive me—I must see you. 

Garry: I’m very sorry you can’t—I’m just going to 
bed. 

Roland: I’m afraid I must insist. You see it’s a 
matter of life and death. 

Garry: Please come back at once. 
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Roland comes in followed by Garry. 

Garry: This is really insupportable. What the hell 
do you mean by forcing yourself into my house like this. 

Roland: That’s right—shout—shout—you’re mag¬ 
nificent when you’re angry! 

Garry: I’ll tell you something young man—you’re 
just raving bloody mad, that’s all that’s the matter with 
you. You ought to be shut up. You ought to be in a 
strait-jacket. 

Roland: Oh, no I’m not. You’re the one who’s mad. 

Garry: Will you please leave this house immediately? 

Roland: I’m afraid I can’t—it’s quite impossible— 
I’ve burnt my boats. 

Garry: Burnt your what? 

Roland (simply): Boats, 

Garry: What ate you talking about. 

Roland: I told a wicked lie just now when I said it 
was a matter of life and death. It isn’t really quite as bad 
as that but it’s very, very serious—for me I mean— 
perhaps for us both. 

Garry: If you’re not out of this house by the time 
I’ve counted ten I shall telephone for the police. 

Roland: I shan’t let you. I’m tremendously strong, 
you know, I can lift the heaviest things imaginable 
without turning a hair. 

Garry (changing his manner): Now look here, Mr. 
Maule. 

Roland: You may call me Roland. 

Garry: Well, Roland, I want to put this situation to 
you reasonably and quietly. This is my last night in 
England and I have a great deal to do- 

Roland: You said just now that you were going to 
bed. 
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Garry: Be that as it may, Roland- 

Roland (interrupting. I know you think I’m mad, 
and I really don’t blame you a bit, but I assure you I’m 
not at all. I metely have an exceptional brain in many 
ways, a brain incidentally that can be of inestimable 
service to you. As I told you the other day you signify a 
great deal to me. You are, in fact, part of me. 

Garry: I’m sure I’m very flattered, Roland. 

Roland: I wonder if I could have a biscuit? 

Garry: By all means, there are some in that dish, 
help yourself. 

Roland: Thank you. (lie takes a biscuit.) I promise 
you faithfully I’ll go when I’ve finished this biscuit. I 
have booked a room at the Grosvenor Hotel. After all 
there’s no valid reason is there why I shouldn’t be acting 
being mad just as you’re acting being sane? 

Garry: I am not acting. 

Roland: You are always acting. That’s what is so 
fascinating and you are so used to it that you don’t even 
know it yourself. I am always acting too. I have been 
acting mad with you because it amuses me to see you 
put on a surprised face. I am absolutely devoted to your 
face in every mood. 

Garry: I suppose you wouldn’t like to act getting 
the hell out of here, would you? 

Roland (laughing wildly): That’s wonderful! 

Garry: Listen, what exactly do you want, really? 

Roland: To be with you. That’s why I’m coming to 
Africa. 

Garry: That’s why you’re what!! 

Roland: I bought a ticket to-day, it’s steerage, but 
it’s better than nothing. I have given up my law studies 
and left Uckfield for good. That’s why I’m rather 
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excitable to-night. You needn’t be frightened that I 
shall get in your way or make any demands on you. 

Garry: You mean you don’t expect me to marry 
you! 

There is a ring at the door hell. 

Garry: There’s somebody at the door. Do be a 
good boy and go away now, will you? You promised 
you would when you’d finished your biscuit. 

Roland (with complete sincerity): Please don’t send 
me away—please don’t send me away! You’re too great 
a person to be unkind. Please let me stay with you. I 
can protect you from a whole lot of things you don’t 
know anything about. 

Garry: Such as? 

Roland: Yourself—all your dangerous vibrations— 
you’re surrounded by pitfalls, every step you take is 
fraught with peril but your head is in the stars and you 
can’t see- 

The door bell rings again. 

Garry: It’s extremely kind of you to take such a 
keen interest in me, Roland, but if you really care so 
deeply you will do what I ask you and go quietly back to 
Uckfield. 

Roland: I shall never go back to Uckfield. The last 
train’s gone now, anyway. 

Garry: Well, go to the Grosvenor Hotel then. 

Roland: I’m not going to allow you to turn me 
away. You’ll regret it your whole life long if you do. I 
have a profound conviction about it that nothing wilL 
shake- 

Roland suddenly rushes into the spare room, slams 
the door and turns the key in the lock. Garry bangs help¬ 
lessly on the door. The front door bell rings insistently. 
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Garry: Come out of that room immediately! Mr. 
Maule—Roland—Come out at once. . . . Oh, my 
God! . . . 

He goes out into the hall to open the front door. After 
a moment Joanna enters with a small dressing-case and a 
jewel case. She puts them down firmly and looks at 
Garry with a smile. 

Joanna: Hallo, darling. 

Garry: What is the meaning of this, Joanna? 

Joanna: Don’t you know? 

Garry: Yes, I do. You’re coming to Africa with 
me. You bought your ticket this afternoon. You’re not 
going to make any demands on me and you’re not a 
good sailor. 

Joanna: I’m a perfect sailor. 

Garry goes to the telephone. He dials a number. 

Joanna: What are you doing? 

Garry: Ringing up Henry. (At telephoned) Hallo— 

hallo-Oh, I’m so terribly terribly terribly sorry it’s 

a wrong number! 

He hangs up. 

Joanna: It’s no good doing that, he’s not in. 

Garry (with a grim smile ): It doesn’t matter now, 

Joanna: Darling. Underneath this rather taut, 
strained manner of yours, deep down inside, aren’t you 
just a little bit glad to see me? 

Garry: Absolutely delighted. It will settle things 
once and for all. 

Joanna: That’s what I thought. 

Garry: When did you get back from Paris? 

Joanna: This afternoon. Did you get my telegram 
saying good-bye? 

Garry: Yes, Monica read it out to me. 
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Joanna: I meant her to. 

Garry: I understood that you were going to stay in 
Paris for a month. 

Joanna: No, you didn’t, darling, you knew perfectly 
well I wouldn’t. I must say I tried for the first few days, 
to put you out of my mind. I railed against you, said 
the most dreadful things that you weren’t there to hear, 
then I remembered- 

Garry: What did you remember? 

Joanna: I remembered what you said to me the 
other night. You said ‘It doesn’t matter what comes 
after this, what circumstances combine against us, what 
tears are shcdl This is magic, the loveliest magic that 
I’ve ever known!’ 

Garry: That’s out of the second act of Love Is So 
Simple. 

Joanna (smiling)-. Yes—I recognised it. I saw the 
play several times, you know. 

Garry: In that case why did you believe it? 

Joanna: I didn’t. But the fact of your saying it 
proved something to me. It proved that you are no 
more sincere emotionally than I am, that you no longer 
need or desire the pangs of love, but are perfectly willing 
to settle for the fun of love. It’s an adult point of view 
and I salute it. I couldn’t agree with you more. 

Garry: That, to date, is the most immoral statement 
I’ve ever heard in my life. 

Joanna: It’s true though, isn’t it? 

Garry: No, it is not. 

Joanna: There’s no need to be testy, my darling. 

Garry: How dare you, Joanna! It’s women like you 
who undermine the whole integrity of civilisation! 

Joanna: What’s that out of? 
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Garry: It’s not out of anything. 

Joanna: As I told you the other night I’ve always 
wanted you. I’ve always known instinctively that we 
were right for each other. If we had met years ago it 
wouldn’t have worked, we’d have got caught, tied up 
with each other and been utterly miserable. Now it’s all 
right, we meet on the same terms. You need me. The 
people round you are no longer enough. I need you. 
You’re the first man I’ve ever met who’s worthy of my 
steel. I can’t guarantee that we shall be domestically 
happy together, but we’ll have a good time. 

Garry: Well, I’ll be damned! 

Joanna: You were quite right when you said just 
now, with remarkable clairvoyance, that I was coming 
to Africa with you. I am. I’ve got the Bridal suite, it 
was all there was left. In addition to that I’ve written a 
note to Henry telling him everything. He’s dining with 
Morris at the Athenaeum. They can read it together. 
(There is a ring at the door belli) Who’s that? 

Garry: With any luck it’s the Lord Chamberlain. 

Garry runs out into the ball . Joanna takes off her 
hat and arranges her hair in front of the mirror. Liz 
comes quickly in followed by Garry. She betrays no 
surprise upon seeing Joanna. 

Liz: Hallo, Joanna. 

Joanna: Good evening, Liz dear, how nice you 
look. 

Liz: Thank you so much. I do my best. 

Joanna: I think it only fair to tell you. I’m sailing 
with Garry to-morrow. 

Liz: What fun, so am I. 

Garry: Whatl 

Liz: I decided this afternoon. 
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Garry: It’s certainly a big day for the Union Castle 
Line. 

Liz: I’ve sent Maggie down to Southampton to¬ 
night with my luggage. 

Garry: So Maggie’s coming too? 

Liz: Of course, I couldn’t move without Maggie. 

Joanna £perfectly controlled but obviously angry ): If I may 
say so Liz I think that’s rather silly of you. 

Liz: I really don’t see why. It’ll be charming. We 
can all eat at the same table and do our life-boat drill 
together. 

Garry: Joanna has written a note to Henry and 
Morris explaining everything. 

Liz: Good, then they’ll probably be coming too. 

Garry: I should like to take this opportunity of 
saying that I wish I were dead. 

Liz: Nonsense, darling, you’ll enjoy the voyage 
enormously. There won’t be a dull moment. 

Joanna: You imagine you’re being very clever, Liz, 
don’t you? 

Liz: I’ve learnt in a hard school. 

Joanna: Personally I think you’re making the 
greatest mistake in your life. It’s always foolish not to 
have the courage to admit defeat, 

Liz: You’re being very high-handed, Joanna and, 
for a woman of your experience, a trifle obtuse. You 
seem to imagine that I’m competing with you. I assure 
you I’m doing nothing of the sort. It’s very important 
for all of us that this African tour of Garry’s should be a 
success. Obviously there is no way of preventing you 
coming if you want to but you’d better realise before it’s 
too late that from the social and publicity angle you will 
be there as a friend of mine. 
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There is a ring at the front door hell . 

Garry: I give you just three guesses as to who that 
is! 

Joanna: The gathering of the clans. 

Liz: I’ll go, Garry. 

Liz goes quickly into the hall. 

Joanna ( 'viciously ): Perhaps I’ve been wrong about 
you, after all. You haven’t got the guts of a rabbit! 

Garry: I’m very glad I haven’t, I’m sure they’d be 
extremely inadequate. 

Henry and Morris come in. Liz follows behind 
them. Loth of them are palpably in a fury. 

Henry: Is it true? That’s all I want to know. Is it 
true? 

Morris (just a trifle intoxicated)' False, friend! False, 
friend! 

Garry: Come come Morris, you’re not in the 
Athenaeum now. 

Henry: It’s no good trying to be flippant. This is a 
miserable, disgusting situation and you know it. 

Morris: A stab in the back, that’s what it is, a low- 
down stab in the back. 

Garry: Not too low down, I hope. 

Liz: Shut up, Morris. 

Henry: I’ve had a note from Joanna. I suppose you 
know that, don’t you? 

Joanna: Yes, he does. I’ve just told him. 

Henry: Is what she says in it true? 

Garry: How do I know? I haven’t read it. 

Henry: Don’t prevaricate. She says that you’ve been 
lovers and that you’re going away together to-morrow. 
Is that true? 

Joanna: Perfectly true. 
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Henry (ignoring her): Answer me, Garry. 

Garry (, dangerously ): I’ll tell you what’s true and 
what’s not true all right and you can stop bouncing up 
and down like a rubber ball and listen- 

Liz (mmingly): Be careful, Garry. 

Garry: Carefull I’ve been a damn sight too careful 
with the lot of you for yearsl 

Henry: You haven’t answered my question yet. I 
want to hear it from your own lips before I decide what 
to do. 

Garry: Decide what to do indeed! What can you 
do? 

Henry: Have you or have you not been Joanna’s 
lover? 

Garry: Yes, I have. 

Morris: You miserable cadi 

Garry (to Joanna): You came here the other night 
absolutely determined to get me, didn’t you? And you 
were plausible and superficially alluring enough to 
succeed. You certainly roused my curiosity very 
cleverly but it takes more than cleverness to touch my 
heart or my mind. 

Morris ( violently ): You haven’t got a heart or a mind. 
You haven’t got one decent instinct in you. You’re 
morally unstable and false through and throughl 

Garry (full out)'. For the love of God stop being 
theatrical!! 

Liz (collapsing on to the sofa): Oh dear. 

Garry: You should never have married Joanna in 
die first place, Henry, I always told you it was a grave 
mistake. 

Henry (furiously): You have the damned impertinence 

to stand there after seducing my wife and- 
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Garry: Look here, Henry, it’s High time we got 
down to brass tacks. I didn’t seduce your wife and well 
you know it. You’re taking up a very high and mighty 
attitude over the whole thing but I’m perfectly con¬ 
vinced that if you face the facts honestly for a minute 
you’ll discover that you don’t really mind in the least. 
Morris is the one who minds. For the moment. 

Henry: Morrisl What do you mean! 

Liz: Oh Garry, that was disgraceful of you. 

Garry: Disgraceful my foot! I’m sick to death of 
everybody lying and intriguing and acting all over the 
place. 

Joanna: All right, you win, Garry. I wouldn’t have 
believed anyone in the world could sink so low, 

Garry (lighting a cigarette ): Fiddlesticksl 

Henry: What did you mean about Morris? Answer 
me! 

Garry: I mean that Morris and Joanna have been 
carrying on an abortive little ding-dong tinder your silly 
nose for months. 

Morris: I’ll never speak to you again until the day I 
die! 

Garry: Well, we can have a nice chat then, can’t 
we? 

Henry: Morris—Joanna. ... Is this true? 

Garry: Of course it’s true. It hasn’t lasted quite so 
long as your rather dreary affair with Elvira Radcliffe— 
that’s been hiccuping along for nearly a year now. 

Joanna: Henry! 

Garry: And don’t you pretend that you didn’t know 
Joanna. You were absolutely delighted. It gave you 
room to expand! 

Henry: I told you about that in the deepest 
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confidence. How could you be so vile as to betray it. 

Garry: I’m sick to death of being stuffed with 
everybody’s confidences. I’m bulging with them. You 
all of you come to me over and over again and pour 
your damned tears and emotions and sentiment over 
me until I’m wet through. You’re all just as badly 
behaved as I am really, in many ways a great deal worse. 
You believe in your lachrymose amorous hangovers 
whereas I at least have the grace to take mine lightly. 
You wallow and I laugh because I believe now and I 
always have believed that there’s far too much nonsense 
talked about sex. You, Morris, happen to like taking 
your paltry attachments seriously. You like suffering 
and plunging into orgies of jealousy and torturing 
yourself and everyone else. That’s your way of enj oying 
yourself. Henry’s technique is a little different, he 
plumps for the domestic blend. That’s why he got tired 
of Joanna so quickly. Anyhow, he’s beautifully suited 
with poor Elvira. She’s been knee-deep in pasture ever 
since she left Roedeanl Joanna’s different again. She 
devotes a great deal of time to sex but not for any of the 
intrinsic pleasures of it, merely as a means to an end. 
She’s a collector. A go-getter and attractive, un¬ 
scrupulous pirate. I personally am none of these things. 
To me the whole business is vastly over-rated. I enjoy 
it for what it’s worth and fully intend to go on doing so 
for as long as anybody’s interested and when the time 
comes that they’re not I shall be perfectly content to 
settle down with an apple and a good bookl 
Morris: Well, 1*11 be damned! 

Henry: Of all the brazen, arrogant sophistry I’ve 
ever listened to that takes the prize for all timel 
Morris: You have the nerve to work yourself up 
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into a state of moral indignation about us when we all 
know- 

Garry: I have not worked myself into anything at 
all. I’m merely defending my right to speak the truth 
for once. 

Henry: Truthl You wouldn’t recognise the truth if 
you saw it. You spend your whole life attitudinising 
and posturing and showing off- 

Garry: And I should like to know where we should 
all be if I didn’tl I’m an artist, aren’t I? Surely I may 
be allowed a little license! 

Morris: As far as I’m concerned, it’s expired. 

Liz: For heaven’s sake stop shouting all of you, 
you’ll have the roof off. 

Joanna (rising): I’m sick of this idiotic performance. 
I’m going. 

Henry (furiously to Garry): And kindly don’t start 
that old threadbare argument about none of us being 
able to live and breathe if it wasn’t for your glorious 
talent. 

Garry: How dare you allude to my talent in that 
nasty sarcastic tone, you ungrateful little serpent! 

Morris: Anyhow, if it hadn’t been for our restrain¬ 
ing influence you’d be in the provinces by now. 

Garry: And what’s the matter with the provinces, 
may I ask? They’ve often proved to be a great deal 
more intelligent than London. 

Henry: Be careful! Someone might hear. 

Garry: I suppose you’ll be saying next that it’s your 
restraining influence that has allowed me to hold my 
position as the idol of the public for twenty years- 

Morris: You’re not the idol of the public. They’ll 
come and see you in the right play and the right part, 
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and you’ve got to be good at that. Look what happened 
to you in Pity the Blhtdl 

Garry: I was magnificent in Pity the Blind- 

Morris: Yes, for ten days. 

Henry: If it hadn’t been for us you’d have done 
Peer Gynt. 

Garry: If I so much as hear Peer Gynt mentioned in 
this house again I swear before heaven that I shall 
produce it at Drury Lane. 

Henry: Not on my money you won’tl 

Garry: Your money indeed! Do you think I’m 
dependent on your miserable money to put on plays? 
Why there are thousands of shrewd old gentlemen in 
the city who would be only too delighted to back me in 
anything I choose to do. 

Henry: I think it rather depends whether they are 
married or not. 

Garry: Oh, so we’re back to that again, are we. 

Henry: No, we’re not back to anything. This has 
been a most disgusting, degrading scene, and if it wasn’t 
for the fact that Morris arrd I signed the contract for the 
Forum Theatre this morning we shouLd both of us wash 
our hands of you for everl 

Garry: You’ve what!! 

Liz: Now, Garry, for heaven’s sake- 

Joanna (loudly): I’m going. Do you hear me all of 
you? I’m going—for good. 

Liz: Take my car, it’s downstairs. 

Joanna (going up to Garry): It’s been a great evening 
for speaking the truth, hasn’t it, and I should like to add 
just one little contribution to the entertainment before I 
leave. I consider you, Mr. Garry Essendine to be not 
only an overbearing, affected egomaniac, but the most 
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unmitigated cad that it has ever been my misfortune to 
meet and I most devoutly hope that I shall never set 
eyes on you again as long as I live. 

She gives him a ringing slap on the face and walks off. 

Garry (not noticing it—to Henry): Do you mean to 
tell me that you signed a contract for that theatre when I 
particularly told you that no power on God’s earth 
would induce me to play in it? 

Morris: Now look here, Garry- 

Garry: I will not look there. It’s nothing more nor 
less than the most outrageous betrayal of faith and I’m 
deeply, deeply angry. . . . 

Henry: As I told you the other day they are doing Up 
the whole theatre, reseating the orchestra floor which 
will put over a hundred on to the capacity. In addition 
to that they’re mad to have you there and have even 
consented to put a shower bath into your dressing- 
room— 

Garry: I don’t care whether they’ve put a swimming 
bath in my dressing-room and a Squash Court and a 
Steinway Grand. I will not play a light French comedy 
to an auditorium that looks like a Gothic edition of 
Wembley Stadium. 

Liz: It won’t look like that, honestly, darling, when 
they’ve redecorated it. I’ve seen the designs, they’re 
really awfully good. 

Garry: So you’re against me too, are you? The 
whole world’s against me. 

Morris: Really, Garry, I promise you- 

Garry (i brokenly ): Go away—go away all of you—I 
can’t bear any more. I’ve got to face that dreadful sea 
voyage to-morrow and then those months of agonising 
drudgery all across the length and breadth of what is 
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admitted to be by everybody, the most sinister continent 
there is. Go away from me—please go- 

Lie: Go on, both of you. I’ll talk to him. 

Morris: That performance wouldn’t deceive a 
kitten. He’s losing his grip. Come on, Henry. 

Henry: It’s a pity they’re pulling down the 
Lyceum. 

Henry and Morris go out. 

Garry: I think I should like a little sip of something 
to drink. I really do feel quite tired. 

Liz {going to the drink table): Whisky or brandy? 

Garry: Brandy I think. It’s more stimulating. 

Liz: All right. 

Garry: You’re not really coming to Africa with me, 
are you? 

Liz: Certainly I am. And not only to Africa. I’m 
coming back to you for good. 

Garry: I don’t want you to come back to me. I’m 
perfectly happy as I am. 

Liz: That can’t be helped. You behave abominably 
anyhow, but you won’t be able to be quite so bad with 
me there. 

Garry: Liz, I implore you not to come back to me. 
Have you no sympathy? No heart? 

Liz: I’m thinking of the good of the firm. That 
reminds me. I must leave a note for Monica in the office. 
I want her to ring up the bank for me first thing in the 
morning. 

Garry {remembering): The office! My God! 

Liz: What’s the matter? 

Garry {in a hoarse whisper): You’ve got a sofa, 
haven’t you in your flat? 

Liz: Of course. What are you talking about? 
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Garry: You’re not coming back to me, dear. I’m 
coming back to youl 

He does an elaborate pantomime pointing first to the 
office and then to the spare room. Liz looks bewildered 
for a minute and then begins to laugh. Garry quickly 
slips off his dressing-gown and puts on bis coat end they 
tiptoe out together as the 
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This Happy Breed was produced in Loudon at the 
Haymarket Theatre on April 30th, 1943, with the 
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Frank Gibbons Mr. Noel Coward 
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The action of the play passes in the dining-room of the 
Gibbons’ house, Humber 17 Sycamore Road, Clapham 
Common, 
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ACT I 


Scene I 


Time: June, 1919. 

Scene: The scene is the dining-room of Number 17 Sycamore 
Road, Clapham Common. On the right as you look at it 
there is a fireplace. At the back a french window opening 
on to a narrow stretch of garden. On the left downstage is 
the door leading into the hall and through which, when 
open, can be seen the staircase. 

The time is about eight-thirty in the evening and, being 
June, it is still daylight. The french window is open and 
over the fence at the end of the garden can be seen a May 
tree in blossom. 

The Gibbons family have only just moved in and so the 
room is chaotic. There are pale squares on the wallpaper 
where the last tenant's pictures hung; a huddle of odd 
furniture; several packing-cases and odd parcels, etc. 
The only piece of furniture in position is a large sideboard 
which is against the wall on the left. 

Mrs. Flint is sitting in a cane arm-chair by the empty 
fireplace. She is a woman of sixty, soberly dressed in 
black. She has worn her best clothes for the move as she 
didn't fancy packing them. Ethel, her daughter, a tall 
woman of thirty-four, is bustling about arranging 
furniture and undoing parcels. She looks rather hot and 
untidy as it has been a tiring day. From upstairs comes 
the sound of intermittent hammering. 
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Mrs. F. {querulously)'. What is Frank doing? 

Ethel: Putting up the curtains in the front bed¬ 
room. 

Mrs. F.: tie’ll have the house down in a minute. 

Ethel: They’ve got to be up before wc go to bed 
to-night, we can’t have the whole neighbourhood 
watching us undress, can we? 

Mrs. F.: They couldn’t see right across the road. 

Ethel: Well, they’ve got to go up some time. 

Mrs. F.: Nobody’s thought to put any up in my 
room, there’s no blind either. I suppose I don’t matter. 

Ethel: Oh, do shut up grumbling. Mother. You 
know perfectly well the blinds haven’t come yet and 
your room is at the back, anyhow. 

Mrs. F.: A nice thing if Mr. Whatsisname next door 
’appens to go out into the garden and looks up. 

Ethel: We’ll send him a note asking him to keep his 
head down. 

Mrs. F.: It’s all very fine to laugh. 

Ethel: I don’t know what’s the matter with you 
to-day. Mother, really I don’t. Moving in’s no picnic 
anyhow, and it only makes things worse to keep 
complaining all the time. 

Mrs. F.: Me complain? I like that, I must say. I’ve 
’ad a splitting headache ever since two o’clock and I 
’aven’t so much as mentioned it—rushing about here, 
there and everywhere, and a fat lot of thanks I get. 

Ethel: It’s all right, Mother, cheer up, you’ll feel 
better when you’ve ’ad a nice cup of tea. 

Mrs. F.: If I ever do ’ave a nice cup of tea. 

Ethel: Well, the kettle’s on, but Sylvia isn’t back 
yet. 

Mrs. F. {contemptuously): Sylvial 
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Ethel: She 5 ad to go to the U.K. Stores, you know, 
and that’s quite a way. 

Mrs. F.: She wouldn’t ’ave ’ad to do that if she 
’adn’t forgotten half the things we told her to order. 
That girl’s getting sillier and sillier every breath she 
takes. I wouldn’t be surprised if she ’adn’t forgotten 
the number of the house and lost herself—her and her 
anasmia! 

Ethel: Well, she can’t help her anarmia, can she, 
now? 

Mrs. F.: I don’t know how you and Frank put up 
with her, and that’s a fact. 

Ethel: Now you know as well as I do. Mother, I 
couldn’t let my own sister-in-law live all by herself, 
could P Specially after all she’s been through. 

Mrs. F.: All she’s been through, indeed. 

Ethel: I suppose you’ll be saying next that she 
wasn’t engaged to Bertie and he wasn’t killed, and 
they’ve lived ’appy ever after! 

Mrs. F.: Sylvia ’asn’t been through no more than 
anyone else has, not so much if the truth were known. 
What she needs is a job of work. 

Ethel: She couldn’t stand it, she’s too delicate, you 
know what the doctor said. 

Mrs. F.: That doctor’d say anything. Look how he 
went on over Queenie’s whooping-cough, frightening 
us all to death. 

Ethel: Give us a hand with this lithe table. We can 
move it over by the window for the time being, it’s not 
heavy. 

Mrs. F. (;rising reluctantly and helping with the table): 
I’m not supposed to lift anything at all, you know—not 
anything. 
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Ethel: All tight, all right, now you can ’ave a nice 
sit down again. 

Mrs. F. {sitting again)'. This house smells a bit damp 
to me. I ’ope it isn’t. 

Ethel: I don’t see why it should be, it’s not near any 
water. 

Mrs. F.: Well, you never know. Mrs. Willcox 
moved into that house in Leatherhead and before she’d 
been in it for three months she was in bed with rheu¬ 
matic fever. 

Ethel: That’s right, dear, look on the bright side. 

Mrs. F.: Isn’t that the front door? 

Ethel: Yes. I gave Sylvia a key, she’s probably lost 
it. I’ll go and see. 

Mrs. F.: Perhaps she’s been run over, and it’s the 
police come to tell us. 

Ethel goes into the ball; after a moment she returns 
followed by Sylvia, a pale woman of thirty-four, 
carrying a large parcel of groceries which she plumps down 
on the sideboard with a sigh. 

Well, you’ve taken your time, I must say. We thought 
something ’ad ’appened to you. 

Sylvia: I’d like to see you be any quicker with a lot 
like that to carry. {She groans.) Oo, my poor backl 

Mrs. F,: It was your feet this afternoon. 

Sylvia {snappily): Well, it’s me back now, so there. 

Ethel {gathering up the parcel)'. I’ll take this into the 
kitchen. 

Sylvia: This house smells a bit damp, if you ask 
me. 

Ethel {as she goes out): All houses smell damp when 
you first move in to ’em. 

Sylvia {sinking down on to a packing-case ): Oh dear, I 
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thought I was going to have one of my attacks just as I 
turned into Abbeville Road. I ’ad to lean against a 
pillar box. 

Mrs. F,: I suppose you didn’t think to remember my 
peppermints? 

Sylvia: Yes, I did. They’re in my bag. {She fumbles 
in her bag.) Here . . . 

Mrs. F. (taking them)'. Well, thank ’eaven for small 
mercies—want one? 

Sylvia: No thanks, I daren’t. What’s that hammer¬ 
ing? 

Mrs. F.: Frank. ’E’s putting up the curtains in the 
front bedroom. 

Sylvia: I shall be glad when we’re settled in and no 
mistake. What a day! 

Ethel ( returning ): There’s no opener! 

Mrs. F.: Frank’s got one on his penknife. 

Ethel (going into the hall and shouting)-. Frank—Frank. 

Frank (upstairs)'. What’s up? 

Ethel: Chuck us down your penknife, we want the 
opener for the baked beans. 

Frank: ’Arf a mo’ . . . here you are . . . coming 
down. 

There is a moment's pause, and then the penknife falls 
at Ethel’s feet. She comes back into the room. 

Ethel: Here, Syl, go and fix ’em, there’s a dear. I’ve 
got to get this room straight. Mother, you might go and 
help her. I’ve laid half the table and the saucepans are 
on the floor by the dresser. 

Sylvia (taking opener)'. No peace for the wicked. 

Ethel: Go on, Mother, you’ve sat there quite long 
enough. 

Mrs. F.: We ought to have kept Gladys an extra 
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day and made her ’elp us with the move. . . . 

Ethel: Gladys was more trouble than she was 
worth. I’d rather do for myself. 

Mrs. F.: All very fine for you. You’re a young 
woman—wait till you get to my age . . . (She gets up 
resentfully.) 

Ethel: Go on, Mother—I’ll be in in a minute. I put 
the butter on the window-sill. 

Sylvia and Mrs. Flint go out. 

Ethel, left alone , continues straightening the room. 
She hums a little song to herself as she does so. After a 
few moments Frank comes in. He is an ordinary- 
looking man of thirty-five. He carries a hammer and a 
hag of tintacks. These he puts down on the sideboard. 

Frank: I just tacked ’em up for the time being. 
We’ll ’ave to take ’em down again when the blinds 
come. 

Ethel: Supper’ll be ready soon. 

Frank: You look tired. You’ve been doing too 
much. 

Ethel: Don’t talk so silly. 

Frank: You’ve been at it all day, you know. 

Ethel: What do you expect me to do—sit down by 
the fire and read a nice book? 

Frank: All right, snappy! 

He puts his arm round her shoulder and they stand 
looking out into the garden. 

They haven’t ’arf left that garden in a mess. Wait till I 
get after it. Bit of luck about that May tree, isn’t it? 

Ethel: I never noticed it. 

Frank: You wouldn’t. 

Ethel: Fat lot of time I’ve had to stand around 
looking at May trees. 
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Frank: Where’s Percy? 

Ethel: He started miaouing his ’ead off the moment 
we got here, so I let him out. He’s up to no good, I 
shouldn’t wonder. 

Frank: We ought to have ’ad him arranged when he 
was little. 

Ethel: Oh, Frank . . . (She leans against him.) D’you 
like it? 

Frank: Like what? 

Ethel: The house, silly, you haven’t said a word. 

Frank: Of course I like it. 

Ethel: I can’t hardly believe it, you know, not 
really, it’s all been so quick. You being demobbed 
and coming home and getting the job through Mr. 
Baxter and now here we are moved in all inside of six 
weeks I 

Frank: Good old Baxter. We ought to drink.his 
health. 

Ethel: We ’aven’t got anything to drink it in except 
Sylvia’s Wincarnis. 

Frank: Well, ’e’ll ’ave to take the will for the deed. 

Ethel (suddenly sitting down ): Oh, dearl 

Frank: What’s up? 

Ethel: I don’t know—I just can’t get over not 
having that awful weight on me mind all the time. 

Frank: flow d’you mean? 

Ethel: Oh, you know. 

Frank: Me perishing on a field of slaughter? What a 
chancel 

Ethel: There was a chance every minute of every 
day for four years and don’t you forget it. I used to feel 
sick every time the postman came, every time the bell 
rang. 
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Frank: Well, there’s no sense in going on about it 
now, it’s all over and done with. 

Ethel: We’re lucky; it isn’t so over and done with 
for some people. Look at poor old Mrs. Worsley, two 
sons gone and her husband, nothing left to live for, and 
Mrs. Cross with that boy she was so proud of done in for 
life, can’t even feed himself properly. We’re lucky all 
right, we ought to be grateful . . . 

Frank: Who to? 

Ethel: Now then, Frank . . . 

Frank: All right, I won’t start any arguments—you 
can say your prayers till kingdom come if you like, but 
you can’t expect me to, not after all I’ve seen. I don’t 
’old with a God who just singles a few out to be nice to, 
and lets all the others rot ’E can get on with it for all I 
care. 

Ethel: It’s wrong to talk like that, Frank, it’s 
blasphemous. 

Frank: Sorry, old girL I’ve got to talk the way I 
feel. 

Ethel: Well, I thin k you ought to feel different from 
what you do. 

Frank: That’s as maybe, but you can’t ’elp your 
feelings, can you? I’m back, aren’t I, that’s a fact. 
Instead of lying out there dead in a shell ’ole I’m stand¬ 
ing ’ere alive. In Number 17 Sycamore Road, Clapham 
Common. That’s another fact. It’s nobody’s fault, not 
mine or yours or God’s or anyone’s, it just ’appened like 
that. 

Ethel: You went to the war because it was your 
duty and it’s no use you pretending you didn’t. 

Frank: I went to the war because I wanted to. 

Ethel: Would you go again? 
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Frank: I expect so. 

Ethel ( almost crying. I wouldn’t let you, see? Not 
again! I’d rather kill you with my own hands. 

Frank: That’d be just plain silly. 

Ethel: You give me a headache talking like that, it 
doesn’t make sense. 

Frank: What does make sense, I’d like to know? 

Ethel ( heatedly ): Lots of things. There’s me and the 
children, isn’t there? There’s your job, there’s this 
house and the life we’ve got to live in it and you spoil 
everything by talking about war and saying you’d go 
again if anyone asked you to . . . 

Frank: I never said that at all. 

Ethel: Oh, yes, you did, you know you did, and I 
just can’t bear to think of it—not after all I’ve been 
through, waiting for you and wondering about you— 
it’s cruel to make me even think of it. 

Frank: What's the use of upsetting yourself, there 
isn’t going to be another war, anyway. 

Ethel: There’ll always be wars as long as men are 
such fools as to want to go to them. 

Frank {gently, sitting damn next to her)-. Well, let’s stop 
talking about it now, shall we? Everything’s all right. 
You’re here. I’m here, the children are fine, except 
for Queenie’s tonsils, and we’ve got a home of our 
own at last. Everything’s more than all right, it’s 
wonderful. 

Ethel {burying her head on his shoulder ): Oh, Frank... 

Frank: Poor old girl—living four years with your 
mother can’t ’ave been all jam, I will say. I think I was 
better off in the trenches. 

Ethel {muffled)'. You ought to be ashamed, saying 
such things. 
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Frank: Oh, your mother’s all right in her way, but 
that house in Battersea, oh dearl It gave me the willies 
after five weeks, let alone four years. At least we’ve got 
a bath now that doesn’t scratch the hide off of you. 

Ethel: Lend me your ’anky. 

Frank (giving her his handkerchief)’. Here you are. 

Ethel (blowing her nose): I must go and ’elp mother 
and Syl with the supper. 

Frank (turning her round): ’Ere, let’s have a look at 
you. 

Ethel: What for? 

Frank: Just to see what’s ’appened to your face. I 
don’t seem to ’ave ’ad time for a really good look since 
I’ve been back. 

Ethel: Stop it . . . leave off . . . ' 

Frank: ’Old still a minute. 

Ethel: Now see here, Frank Gibbons . . . (She 
wriggles hut without conviction.) 

Frank: Well, it’s not a bad face as faces go, I will 
say . . . 

Ethel: Thanks very much. I’m sure. 

Frank: And of course it’s not quite as young as it was 
when I married it . . . 

Ethel: Leave ’old of mel 

Frank: But still taken by and large, I wouldn’t 
change itl I might wipe some of the dirt off the side of 
it, but I wouldn’t change it! 

Ethel (struggling to get up): Dirt — where? 

Frank (firmly): Keep still—’ere- (He rubs the side 

of her face with his handkerchief.) That’s better—now 
then- 

Ethel: Now then, what? 

Frank: Give us a kiss. 
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Ethel: I’ll do no such thing. 

Frank: Why not, may I ask? 

Ethel: Because we haven’t got no time for fooling 
about and well you know it . . . 

Frank: Oh— turning nasty, are we? We’ll soon see 
about that. 

Ethel: Frank Gibbons- 

Frank (kissing her firmly)-. Shut up. 

At this moment Bob Mitchell appears at the 
french window and taps politely. He is a pleasant-looking 
man of thirty-seven. Ethel and Frank jump up. 

Bob: I hope I don’t intrude? 

Ethel: Oh, dear! 

Bob: I live at number fifteen nest door, and my 
missus and I thought if you needed anything in the way 
of groceries or what-not . , . 

Frank (staring at him)-. Well, I’ll be damned! 

Ethel: Frank! 

Frank: Mitchell—Bob Mitchell! 

Bob (a little pucgled): That’s right. 

Frank: Don’t you remember me—Frank Gibbons, 
the Buffs, B. Company, Festubert 1915? 

Bob: My God! It’s old Gibbo! 

They rush at each other, shake bands and slap each 
other on the back. 

Ethel: Well, l never . . . 

Frank: You old son of a gun . . . 

Bob: My God, I thought you was dead as mutton after 
that night attack . . . when we’d gone on to Givenchy 
and left your lot in the mud . . . 

Frank: Me dead as mutton! I’m tougher than that— 
only one small ’ole through me leg in four years. . . . 
How did you make out? 
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Bob: Not so bad—got gassed in 1917, but I’m all 
right now—made me chest a bit weak, that’s all. 

Frank: Well, I’ll say it’s a small world and no 
mistake. 

Ethel: Don’t you think you’d better introduce me, 
Frank? 

Frank: Of course—this is my wife, Bob. 

Bob: Pleased to meet you, Mrs. Gibbons. 

Ethel: It’s a pleasure, I’m sure. 

Bob: What a coincidence—I can’t get over it, 

Frank: How long have you been here? 

Bob: Over a year now—we took the house when I 
got me discharge in March 1918. I couldn’t do any 
work for a while, but I had me pension and Nora, that’s 
my missus, had a little put by, but now I’m doing fine— 
in the insurance business. (To Ethel.) Nora would 
have come herself, but she’s a bit under the weather 
to-night. You see, we’re expecting a little stranger 
almost any day now, and . . . 

Ethel: It’s not her first, is it? 

Bob: Oh no—we’ve got a boy of fourteen, he wants 
to be a sailor, and we had a girl too, but she died in 1916 
just after I’d gone back after me first leave . . . 

Frank: What a coincidence! What a coincidence! 
After four bloody years. 

Ethel: Frank! 

Frank: Well, if they weren’t bloody, nothing wasl 

Ethel: I’m afraid we haven’t anything to offer you, 
Mr. Mitchell—you see, everything’s upside down . . . 

Frank: He can stay and have whatever we’re 
’aving. 

Bob: No thanks, all the same—I’ll have to be getting 
back to Nota. 
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Frank: We’ve got to celebrate this somehow . . . 

Bob: I’ve got a bottle of Johnnie Walker next door— 
it won’t take a minute . . . 

Ethel: You two stay here— 1*11 go and fetch 
Sylvia’s Wincarnis. 

She rum out. 

Frank: Oh, dear! 

Bob: It won’t take me a minute to get the 
whisky . . . 

Frank: Here, whose dugout d’you think this is? I’ll 
pop in and ’ave one with you later. 

Bob: Have you got a job yet? 

Frank: Yes—I had a bit of luck—a chap called 
Baxter in my regiment, he was drafted out to Arras in 
February and before the war he was running a sort of 
travel agency in Oxford Street—well, he got a Blighty 
one and was invalided ’ome, and believe it or not, 'e was 
the first one I run into when I got back last April. He’d 
started his business again, and things were beginning to 
pick up so he gave me a job. 

Bob: Travel Agency—whew! 

Frank: Tours of the batdefields, I’ll thank you. 

Bob (laughing)'. That’s a good one, 

Frank: Some people certainly do have queer ways of 
enjoying themselves. 

Bob: You’ve got kids, haven’t you? I remember you 
talking about them. 

Frank: Yes, three. Two girls and a boy. They’re 
with Ethel’s aunt in Broadstairs. We didn’t want them 
under our feet while we were moving in. 

Bob: How old are they? 

Frank: Reg, that’s the boy, ’e’s twelve; Queenie’s 
thirteen, and Vi’s fourteen. 
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Bob: My Billy’s getting on for fifteen. 

Frank: Seems funny, this, doesn’t it? When you 
think of the last time we ’ad a jaw—remember that 
canteen? 

Bob: Just before Christmas, wasn’t it? The night 
before you went up to the line. What was her name, that 
Lady Something-or-other behind the bar, the one that 
called you her poor dear . . . 

Frank: What was it?—I can see her now—a fair 
knockout she was. 

Bob: What happened to old Shorty? 

Frank: You mean the little fat chap with red hair in 
my company? 

Bob: That’s him. 

Frank: ’E got ’is on the Somme, poor bastard, 
’adn’t been out of the trench two seconds when, wallop, 
out ’e went! 

Bob: Nice and quick and no hurt feelings. 

Frank: You’ve said it. 

Ethel returns with a bottle of Wincarnis and two 
glasses. 

Ethel: Here you are—supper will be ready in a 
minute—Are you sure you won't stay and take pot luck 
with us, Mr. Mitchell? 

Bob: Thanks very much, Mrs. Gibbons, but I really 
must get back. 

Ethel: Will you ask your wife when it would be 
convenient for me to pop in and see her? 

Bob: Any time—any time at all. 

Ethel: Well, I’ll be saying good-night, Mr. Mitchell. 

Frank: Aren’t you going to have a drop? 

Ethel: No, dear, it would spoil my supper—don’t 
be long. 
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Bob: Don’t forget—if there’s anything you’re 
wanting- 

Ethel: Thank you very much, I’m sure. Good¬ 
night. 

Bob: Good-night. 

Ethel goes out. 

Frank pours out the Wincamis. 

Frank (handing a glass to Bob): Here you are, old 
man. 

Bob: Thanks. 

Frank: It tastes a bit funny, but it’s better than 
nothing. 

Bob: Happy days! 

Frank: Happy days! 

Thej drink as — 

THE LIGHTS FADE 


ACT I 
Scene II 

Time: December, 1925. 

It is about three o'clock on Christmas afternoon. 
Christmas dinner is over. Vi, Queenie, Reg, Sam 
Leadbitter and Phyllis Blake are still sitting at 
the table wearing paper hats, having port and nuts and 
pulling crackers. The chairs of Frank, Ethel, 
Sylvia and Mrs. Flint are empty as they have retired to. 
the rarely used front room in order to leave the young 
people alone. Vi is a pleasant, nondescript-looking girl of 
twenty; Queenie, who is a year younger, is prettier and a 
trifle flashy. Reg, aged eighteen, is a nice-looking, 
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intelligent boy. SAM Leadbitter, who is about a year 
older than Reg, is rather farouche in appearance. He is 
intense, without much humour, and slightly mare of 
intellectual superiority. Reg admires him extravagantly. 
Phyllis Blake, who is a friend of Qcjeenie’s, is a 
gentle, matter-of-fact girl of about eighteen. As the 
curtain rises, Reg;/ starting to make a speech. 

Reg: ... I will now propose a toast to the two 
strangers within our gates . . . 

Queenie: ’Ark at him! 

Vi: Shut up, Queenie. 

Reg ( ignoring the interruption): Welcome, thrice 
welcome, Sam Leadbitter and Phyllis Blake. 

He raises his glass of port and makes a signal for 
evejyone to drink. 

Queenie: You ought to have mentioned the lady- 
first. 

Reg (grandly): Sweeping aside the annoying inter¬ 
ruptions of my young sister, who is being far too bossy 
as usual, I will now call upon my old and valued friend, 
Sam Leadbitter, to say a few words . . . 

Queenie: Old and valued friend] You’ve only 
known ’im since August Bank Holiday—chuck us the 
nut crackers, Phyl- 

Vr. Speech—Speech—Speech! Oh, dear! 

She giggles. 

Reg: Come on, Sam. 

Queenie: Get it off your chest, Sam, Edie’ll be in to 
dear in a minute. 

Amid loud applause Sam rises to his feet . 

Sam: Ladies and gentlemen—Comrades- 

Queenie: Make up your mind. 
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Reg: You’re asking for it, you know, Queenie, and 
if you don’t shut up being saucy, you’U get itl Go on, 
Sam, don’t take no notice of her. 

Sam: Comrades—in thanking you for your kind 
hospitality on this festive day, I would like to say that it 
is both a pleasure and a privilege to be here . . . 

Queenie: Hear—hear- 

Sam: Though as you know, holding the views I do, 
it’s really against my principles to hobnob to any great 
extent with the bourgeoisie . . . 

Queenie: What’s that? 

Yi: I think it means common in a nice way. 

Reg: Order! 

Sam: I cannot help but feel that to-day, what with 
being Christmas and one thing and another, it would be 
but right and proper to put aside all prejudice and class 
hatred . . . 

Queenie: Very nice of you, I’m sure. 

Sam: ... As you well know, there are millions and 
millions of homes in this country to-day where Christ¬ 
mas is naught but a mockery, where there is neither 
warmth nor food nor even the bare necessities of life, 
where little children, old before their time, huddle round 
a fireless grate . . . 

Queenie: They’d be just as well off if they stayed in 
the middle of the room then, wouldn’t they? 

Reg: Shut up, Queenie, Sam’s quite right. 

Sam (sternly)'. That sort of remark, Queenie, springs 
from complacency, arrogance and a full stomach! 

Queenie: You leave my stomach out of it! 

Sam {warming up)\ It is people like you, apathetic, un¬ 
thinking, docile supporters of a capitalistic system which 
is a disgrace to civilisation, who are responsible for at 
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least three-quarters of the cruel suffering of the world! 
You never trouble to look below the surface of things, 
do you? And for why? Because you and your whole 
class are servers of Mammonl Money’s all you think 
about. As long as you can earn your miserable little 
salaries and go to the pictures and enjoy yourselves and 
have a roof over your head and a bed to sleep in and 
food to eat, the rest of suffering humanity can go hang, 
can’t it? You’ll accept any conditions, no matter how 
degrading, as long as you’re all right, as long as your 
petty security isn’t interfered with. It doesn’t matter to 
you that the greatest struggle for the betterment of 
mankind that has ever been in the history of the world is 
going on under your nosesl Oh dear no, you haven’t 
even noticed it, you’re too busy getting all weepy about 
Rudolph Valentino to spare any tears for the workers 
of the world whose whole lives are made hideous by 
oppression, injustice and capitalistic greedl 

Vx: Don’t get excited, Sam, Queenie didn’t mean it. 

Sam (i violently ): I am not excited. Queenie doesn’t 
mean anything to me, anyway . . . 

Queenie: Pardon me all, while I go and commit 
suicidel 

Sam: . . . But what she represents, what she 
symbolises means a great deal. She is only one of the 
millions who, when the great day comes, will be swept 
out of existence like so much chaff on the wind . . . 

Queenie: Well, it’s nice to know, isn’t it? 

Sam {sitting down abruptly ): I’ve said my say, thank you 
very much. 

Reg {dutifully)-. Hear, hear . . . bravo! 

Queenie: I don’t know what you’re saying bravo 
about. I’m sure. I think Sam’s been very rude. 
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Reg: You don’t understand, Queenie; if you did, 
you -wouldn’t have kept interrupting all the time and 
trying to be funny. Sam’s quite right in everything he 
says, only you just haven’t got enough sense to see it. 

Queenie: I suppose you understand all of it, don’t 
you? 

Reg: No, I don’t but I’m trying to. 

Queenie: I suppose we shall soon be having you 
standing up on a soap-box in Hyde Park and making a 
fathead of yourself I 

Vi: Run and tell Edie we’re ready for her to clear 
now, Queenie, say we’ll help her—the boys can go into 
the front room, we’ve left Mum and Dad and Granny 
alone quite long enough. 

Reg (with sarcasm)-. Maybe if we asked her nicely, 
Aunt Sylvia’d sing us the ‘Indian Love Lyrics’! 

Vi: And don’t talk in that tone about poor Aunt 
Sylvia, she’s not feeling well. 

Queenie {going out of the room): She never is. 

Reg (rising): Come on, Sam. Come up to my room 
for a minute and have a cigarette. 

Vi: Better not let your father catch you. 

Sam (rising): I’m sorry if I was rude, Vi. 

Vi (beginning to pile up the plates): It doesn’t matter, 
Sam, only you can’t expect everybody in the world to 
feel just the same as you do, you know. 

Reg (hotly): Sam’s got more knowledge and in¬ 
telligence than all of us put together. 

Vi: If that’s the case, it wouldn’t do him any harm to 
remember it once in a while and not shout so much. 

Reg (irritably): Come on, Sam. 

He slams out of the room followed rather sheepishly by 
Sam. 
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Phyllis: Can I help, Vi? 

Vi: Yes, Phyl, you might put the preserved fruits in 
the sideboard cupboard, die sweets can go in there too, 
but leave one dish out to take into the front room. 

Phyllis {complying)', Sam got quite upset, didn’t he? 

Vi: He’s a bit Bolshie, that’s all that’s the matter with 
him. 

Phyllis: I didn’t understand half of what he was 
talking about. 

Vi: I don’t expect he understood much of it himself. 

Phyllis: Reg thinks he’s wonderful. 

Vi: Reg thinks anybody who can use a few long 
words is wonderful. He’ll soon get over it. 

Queenie re-enters, followed by Edie, with a tray. 
Edie is rather an unkempt girl of about twenty-five. 
During the following scene she and the girls manage to 
clear the table, change the tablecloths and generally tidy 
up the room. 

Queenie: Has Trotsky gone upstairs? 

Vi: You were awful, Queenie, if you hadn’t of gone 
on at him the way you did, he wouldn’t have got so 
excited. 

Queenie ( busying herself) : Silly great fool. 

Vi: You needn’t stay and wash up, Edie, you can slip 
along home, we can do it later. 

Edie: Thanks very much. 

Vi: How’s your father’s neck? 

Edie: Mother was up all night poulticing it, but it 
was still paining him terrible when I left this morning. 

Phyllis : They say if you have one you generally have 
seven. 

Edie: Well, this is ’is third, so we only got four more 
to go. 
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Vi ( piling things on to the tray): There’s some crackers 
left in the box in the sideboard—you might care to take 
them home to your little brother. 

Edie (finding them): Thanks ever so. 

Queenie: Here—you can balance them on the top— 
that’s right. 

Queenie balances the box of crackers on the top of 
the loaded trajand Edie staggers out of the room with it. 
Vi and Phyllis fold up the tablecloth between them 
while Queenie gets the day cloth out of the sideboard 
drawer. 

Phyllis (to Vi): It has been nice you letting me come 
and spend my Christmas Day •with you. I don’t know 
what I’d have done all by myself in that house in 
Wandsworth with Auntie ill and everything. 

Vi: Is she any better? 

Phyllis: No, she just goes on about the same. Mrs. 
Watts is looking after her until seven so I don’t have to 
get back till about then. 

Queenie (helping Vi to put on the day tablecloth): One 
of our girls at the shop’s mother has been bedridden for 
five years—can’t even get up to wash herself. Just think 
of that. 

Phyllis: What some people go throughl 

There is the sound of a tap at the window. 

Queenie: Good heavens, what's that? (Going to the 
window.) Only Mr. Mitchell come to talk to Dad, I 
expect. 

She pulls back the curtain and opens the window. It is 
still more or less daylight, but there is a fog, so the out¬ 
look is rather gloomy. Billy Mitchell steps into the 
room. He is a nice-looking boy of about twenty-one. 
He is in sailor’s rig only without his cap. 
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Billy, what a surprisel I thought you was going back 
this morning. 

Billy: No, not till to-night. Hallo—Queen- 

Queenie: Hallo. 

Billy: Better leave the window on the latch, Dad’ll 
be in in a minute. 

Vi ( 'introducing ): Do you know Miss Blake . . . Mr. 
Mitchell. 

Billy ( shaking bands)'. Pleased to meet you. 

Queenie: Have a choc? 

Billy: No, thanks, I’ve been eating my head off. 
Where’s Reg? 

Vi: Upstairs with Sam. 

. Billy: Oh, he’s here, is he? 

Queenie: I’ll say he is. I wonder you didn’t hear 
him. He’s been bellowing like a bull. 

Billy: Down with the dirty capitalists? 

Queenie: That’s right. 

Billy: I know all that stuff by heart—wc got a 
couple of ’em in my ship, not bad chaps really, you 
know, just got everything a bit cock-eyed, that’s all. 
Phyllis: It must be lovely being a sailor. 

Billy: Well, I wouldn't go so far as to say lovely, 
exactly, but it’s not bad, and you do get about. Join the 
Navy and see the world, you know. 

Queenie: Go on—you’ve never been further than 
Southsea! 

Billy ( cheerfully ): Lots of time. Next year I’ll 
probably be sent to the China station—think of that! 

Queenie: Well, drop us a p.c. saying you’ve arrived 
safely. 

Phyllis: China station sounds funny, doesn’t it? 
Like as though it was on the Underground! 
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She giggles. 

Vi: We ought to go into the drawing-room now. 
Mum’ll be wondering what’s happened to us. 

Billy: Be a sport and go on in then, Vi, I want to 
talk to Queenie a minute. 

Vi: Oh, so that’s how it is, is it? 

Queenie: I don’t know what you’re talking about, 
I’m sure. 

Vi: Come on, Phyl, we know when we’re not 
wanted. 

Queenie: I don’t see why we don’t all go. 

Billy: I want to talk to you a minute, 1 just said so, 
didn’t I? 

Queenie: Maybe I don’t want to talk to youl 

Billy: Well, if you’re going to be high and mighty 
about it, it’s all right with me. I only thought that as I 
was going back to duty to-night that . . . 

Vi: Of course Queenie’ll stay for a minute, Billy, she’s 
only putting on airs. 

Queenie: You mind your own business Vi Gibbons. 
I’ll talk to who I like when I like. 

Vi: Well, nobody’s stopping you—come on, 

Phyl-See you later, Billy, don’t go without saying 

good-bye to Mum and Dad. 

Billy: You bet I won’t. 

Vi and Phyllis go out , shutting the door after them. 

Queenie flounces over to the fire and sits down. 

Queenie: Well? 

Billy (grinning)-. Well, what? 

Queenie: What is it you’re so keen to talk to me 
about? 

Billy: I don’t rightly know now, you being so 
upsiedupsie’s put it right out of my head. 
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Queenie: I beg your pardon, I’m sure. 

Billy: Don’t mention it—all in the day’s work. 

Queenie: Fancy asking Vi and Phyl to go out and 
leave us alone, you ought to have known better. I shall 
never hear the last of it. 

Billy: Oh, so that’s what’s worrying you, is it? 

Queenie {shrugging her shoulders): It’s not worrying 
me at all, I just thought it sounded sort of silly, that’s 
all. 

Billy: I don’t see what’s silly about it. Vi knows we 
went to the Majestic on Friday night, and she saw us 
with her own eyes walking down Elm Park Road on 
Sunday—she must guess there’s something doing. 

Queenie: Well, if she does she’s wrong, so there. 
There isn’t. 

Billy: ’Ere, ’arf a minute—what’s got into you, 
anyway? I haven’t done anything wrong, have I? 

Queenie: I don’t like being taken for granted, no 
girl does. 

Billy: How d’you mean, taken for granted? You 
can’t hold hands with someone all through Desert hove 
and the next minute expect them to treat you like the 
Empress of Russial 

Queenie: Oh, don’t talk so silly. 

Billy: It’s you that's silly. 

Queenie {getting up): I think we’d better go into the 
drawing-room. 

Billy {turning away): AH right, if that’s the way you 
feel. 

Queenie: Well, we’re not doing much good here, 
are we? Just nagging at each other, 

Billy: Who started it? 

Queenie: Oh—come on. 
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Billy {downcast): Aren’t you going to kiss me good¬ 
bye? We shan’t be able to in there. 

Queenie: I should think not, indeed. 

Billy: Look here, Queenie, if you think I oughtn’t 
to have said that about wanting to talk to you alone in 
front of Vi, I’m sorry, see? I can’t say more than that, 
now can I? 

Queenie {looking down): No, I suppose not. 

Billy: Well then! 

Queenie ( with an imperceptible movement towards him): 
Oh, all right . . . 

He takes her in his arms and kisses her. 

Billy {gently): I do love you, Queenie—you know 
that, don’t you? 

Queenie {resting her head on his shoulder): Yes. 

Billy: And I wouldn’t do anything to upset you— 
that is, not meaning to—you know that too, don’t 
you? 

Queenie: Oh, Billy—I wish you weren’t going back 
so soon. 

Billy: Will you write to me every now and again? 
Even if it’s only a post-card? 

Queenie: If you’ll write to me. 

Billy: That’s easy. Promise? 

Queenie: Yes— cross my heart. 

Billy: You’re the sweetest girl I ever met in all my 
life or ever will meet, either. 

Queenie: That’s easy to say, but how do you know? 

Billy: Never you mind, it’s true. I’ve been thinking 
about you all the time, ever since that sick leave I had at 
Whitsun, when we went to Richmond Park—do you 
remember? 

Queenie; Of course I do. 
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Billy: A little later on 3 when I’m earning a bit more, 
do you think we might have a shot at getting marriedl 

Queenie ( turning away): Oh Bill, how do I know— 
you might be in China or anywhere—you might have 
forgotten all about me by then. 

Billy: More likely to be the other way round. A 
pretty kid like you, working at being a manicurist, talk¬ 
ing to all sorts of different fellows all day long . . . 

Queenie: It isn’t all jam being a sailor’s wife, is it? 

Billy: It wouldn’t be so bad, if I get me promotion 
all right and get on—don’t say anything now, just think 
it over . . . 

Queenie (with a rush): Oh, Billy, I wouldn’t be the 
right sort of wife for you, really I wouldn’t. I want too 
much—I’m always thinking about the kind of things I 
want and they wouldn’t be the kind of things you’d 
want me to want. 

Billy: How do you mean? 

Queenie: Oh, I know it sounds silly, but I’m not like 
Vi, she’s a quiet one. I’m different. Mum sometimes 
says that all I think of is having a good time, but it isn’t 
only that . . . 

Billy: I don’t see no harm in wanting to have a good 
time—that’s what everybody wants in one way or 
another. 

Queenie: I’ll tell you something awful, I hate living 
here, I hate living in a house that’s exactly like hundreds 
of other houses. I hate coming home from work in the 
Tube. I hate washing up and helping Mum darn Dad’s 
socks and listening to Aunt Sylvia keeping on about 
how ill she is all the time, and what’s more I know why 
I hate it too, it’s because it’s all so common! Therel I 
expect you’ll think I’m getting above myself, and I 
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wouldn’t blame you—maybe I am, but I can’t help it— 
that’s why I don’t think I’d be a good wife for you, 
however much I loved you—and I do ... I really 
do . . . Oh, Billy . . . {She bursts into tears.) 

Billy ( putting bis arms round her)'. Here, hold on, dear, 
there isn’t anything to cry about—I know what you 
mean all right, it’s only natural that you should feel that 
way about things. 

Queenie: You don’t think I'm awful then, do you? 
And mean? 

Billy: Of course I don’t—come on now, cheer up, 
you don’t want to have red eyes on Christmas Day, do 
you? 

Queenie {dabbing her eyes with her handkerchief ): I’m 
sorry. Bill, please forgive me . . . 

She suddenly kisses bins and runs out of the room. 

He stands looking after ber in perplexityfor a moment, 
and then with a sigh goes up towards the window. He has 
nearly reached it when Frank comes in. He hasn't really 
changed very much in the last six years. His figure is 
perhaps a shade thicker and bis hair a shade greyer and 
thinner. At the moment be is still wearing the paper bat 
he got out of a cracker, 

Frank: Billy! What are you doing in here all by 
yourself ? 

Billy: I’ve been talking to Queenie. 

Frank: Was that her rushing upstairs just now? 

Billy: Yes—T think it was. 

Frank {quizzically): Oh, I see. 

Billy: I just popped in to say good-bye- 

Frank: A bit miserable having to go back to work 
on Christmas Day, isn’t it? 

Billy: Oh, I dunno—it’s all right once you’re there. 
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Frank: How old are you now, Billy? 

Billy: Getting on for twenty-one. 

Frank: Wish I was. 

Billy {with an effort): Mr. Gibbons- 

Frank: Yes, son? 

Billy: If in two or three years’ time when I’ve 
worked my way up a bit Queenie and me got married, 
would you mind? 

Frank: If Queenie wanted to, it wouldn't matter 
whether I minded or not. She’d get her own way, she 
always does. 

Billy (ruefully): She’s certainly got a will of her own 
all right. 

Frank: Anyway, a lot can happen between now and 
three years. 

Billy: You see I leave the ship I’m in now round 
about April and next commission I’ll probably be 
drafted for foreign service. By the time I get back, I 
ought to be drawing higher pay if I’ve been behaving 
myself. 

Frank: What does Queenie think about it? 

Billy: That’s the trouble—I think she thinks that 
being a sailor’s wife might be rather hard going . . . 

Frank: She likes having a good time, our Queenie, 
but maybe she’ll calm down later on, hete’s hoping, 
anyhow. 

Billy: If you get a chance, Mr. Gibbons, you might 
put in a good word for me every now and again. 

Frank {smiling): Righto, son, I’ll do my best. 

Billy: Thanks, Mr. Gibbons. I think I’ll be getting 
along now. Mother always gets a bit depressed on my 
last day of leave. 

Frank: How is she? 
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Billy: As -well as can be expected. 

Frank: Aren’t you going into the front room? 

Billy: I’d rather not, if you don’t mind. 

Frank: Ail right—I’ll say good-bye for you. 

Billy: Thank you again, Mr. Gibbons. 

Frank: Go on, ’op it—good luckl 
They shake hands solemnly. 

Billy goes out through the french window. 

Frank, left alone, takes a Gold Flake out of a packet 
in his pocket, lights it, and balances it on the edge of the 
mantelpiece while he puts some more coal on the fire. 
Then he settles himself comfortably in an arm-chair . 
From the drawing-roam comes the sound of the piano and 
Sylvia’s voice singing ‘When I Am Dying'. The doot 
opens gently, and Ethel slips into the room. 

Ethel: Frank, you are awful creeping out like that. 
You knew Sylvia was going to sing. 

Frank: What about you? 

Ethel: I came to find you. 

Frank: Oh yes, we know all about that. 

Ethel: D’you want the light on? 

Frank: No, it’s all right like this—come and sit 
down. 

Ethel (sitting near him): Edie’s gone home; the girls 
are going to do the washing up after tea. 

Frank: Is Reg in there? 

Ethel: Yes, he came in a minute ago with that Sam 
Leadbitter. 

Frank (chuckling): What’s the betting they’ve been 
smoking themselves silly up in Reg’s room? 

Ethel: Well, it is Christmas. I don’t think much of 
that Sam Leadbitter taken all round, he seems a bit soft 
to me. 
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Frank: I wouldn’t call him soft exactly. 

Ethel: Well, you know what I mean—all that 
talking big—he’ll get himself into trouble one of these 
days, you mark my words. 

Frank: He’ll grow out of it. I used to shoot me neck 
off to beat the band when I was his age. 

Ethel: Not like he does though, all that stuff about 
world revolution and the great day and down with 
everything—you had more sense than that. Anyhow I 
wouldn’t mind so much if it wasn’t for Reg taking 
every word he says as gospel—we’E be having him with 
long hair and a red tie soon if we’re not careful. 

Frank: I shouldn’t say a word if I was you, let ’em 
get it out of their systems. 

Ethel: It is wrong, isn’t it? All that Bolshie 
business? 

Frank: Oh, there’s something to be said for it, 
there’s always something to be said for everything. 
Where they go wrong is trying to get things done too 
quickly. We don’t like doing things quickly in this 
country. It’s like gardening, someone once said we was 
a nation of gardeners, and they weren’t far out. We’re 
used to planting things and watching them grow and 
looking out for changes in the weather . . . 

Ethel: You and your gardeningl 

Frank: Well, it’s true—think what a mess there’d be 
if all the flowers and vegetables and crops came popping 
up all in a minute—that’s what all these social reformers 
are trying to do, trying to alter the way of things all at 
once. We’ve got our own way of settling things, it may 
be slow and it may be a bit dull, but it suits us all right 
and it always will. 

Ethel: Oh, do listen to Sylvia, she’s off on ‘Bird of 
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Love Divine’ now, and you know how it always makes 
Reg laugh! 

Frank: Poor old Sylvia! 

Ethel: We ought to go back really, it’ll be tea-time 
in a minute. 

Frank: It’s cosy in here. 

Ethel {settling herself against him ): Getting quite dark, 
isn’t it? 

They sit together in silence as — 

THE LIGHTS FADE 


ACT I 
Scene III 

Time: May, 1916. 

It is late in the evening, about ten-thirty. The french 
windows are open as it is very warm. Mrs. Flint is 
sitting in an arm-chair by the fireplace. Ethel, 
Sylvia, Vi and Queenie are at the table having supper 
which consists of cold ham, tomatoes, cheese, pickles and 
tea. 

Ethel: . . . Run into the kitchen, Queenie, there’s 
a dear, and see if the soup’s all right. Dad ought to be 
home soon, it’s getting on for eleven. 

Queenie {rising reluctantly ): All right, if my legs will 
get me that far. 

Ethel: When you’ve done that you’d better go to 
bed—you, too, Vi, you must be dog tired, all that stand¬ 
ing about . . . 

Queenie {as she goes): I wonder if they’ll open up the 
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shop again to-morrow—-I’ll have to go along in the 
morning and see. 

Vi: Are you going to wait up for dad, Mum? 

Ethel: Yes, I’m all right—they said in Regent’s 
Park his shift would be back before ten-—I wish I hadn’t 
missed him with those sandwiches. Seems silly trailing 
all that way for nothing . . . 

Sylvia: Feels sort of flat now, doesn’t it? It all being 
over, I mean. 

Mrs. F.: It’s wicked, that’s what it is, downright 
wicked, those strikers upsetting the whole country like 
that . . . 

Ethel: I wish Reg’d come home; I wish I knew 
where he was. 

Vi: I’ll give that Sam Leadbitter a piece of my mind 
when I see him. Encouraging Reg to make a fool of 
himself—I’ll tell him off, you see if I don’t. 

Ethel: Telling people off’s no good, when they 
think they’re in the right. 

Sylvia: I was talking to Mr. Rogers only a couple of 
weeks ago, his brother works up North, you know, and 
he said that conditions were something terrible, he did 
really. 

Ethel: I’m so afraid something’s happened to him. 

Vi: Don’t worry. Mother, worrying never does any 
good anyhow. 

Ethel: I can’t help it. 

Sylvia: Mr. Rogers says this is only just the begin¬ 
ning of a whole lot more trouble—he says the Govern¬ 
ment may have won this time but next time it won’t be 
so easy . . . 

Vi: A fat lot he knows about it, he never sets foot 
outside that shop of his from one year’s end to another. 
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Sylvia: Mr. Rogers is a very clever man, Vi—he’s a 
great reader, too; why you never see him without he’s 
got a book in his hand. 

Vi: I shouldn’t think he sold much at that rate. 

Mrs. F.: You and your Mr. Rogers. 

Sylvia: He’s been very kind to me and I like him, so 
there. 

Mrs. F.: Like him! I should just think you did—we 
get nothing but Mr. Rogers this and Mr. Rogers that 
from morning till night. I’d like to know what Mrs. 
Rogers has to say about it, I must say. 

Sylvia: Now look here, Mrs. Flint, if you’re 
insinuating . . . 

Mrs. F.: You give me a pain, Sylvia, really you do, 
the way you keep on about that man—just because he 
pays you a few shillings every now and again for 
designing them Christmas cards and calendars, you’re 
doing nothing more nor less than throwing yourself at 
his head. 

Sylvia {furious)-. Mrs. Flint, how can you! 

Ethel (wearily): Oh, do shut up, you two—I’ve got 
enough to think about without listening to you 
snapping at each other. Sylvia can go and Jive with Mr. 
Rogers for all I care. 

Sylvia: That’s a nice way to talk, Ethel, I must say. 

Ethel: Now look here, Sylvia, I’m tired, see? We’re 
all tired. And what’s more, I’m worried to death about 
Reg. I ’aven’t slept properly for three nights wondering 
what’s happened to him. I know Vi had that message 
from Sam saying he was all right, but I shan’t believe 
he is until I see him. If on top of all that I have to hear 
you and mother go on nag, nag, nag at each other 
over nothing at all, I shall lose my temper, and that’s a 
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fact. You never stop, either of you, and I’m sick to 
death of it. 

Mrs. F.: I’m sure I haven’t said anything. 

Ethel: Oh, yes, you have. You're always giving 
Sylvia sly digs about Mr. Rogers. You know perfectly 
well Sylvia isn’t strong enough to do any steady work, 
and the odd commissions she gets from that aovelty 
shop come in very handy. If Mr. Rogers has taken a 
fancy to her, so much the better, she’s old enough to 
look after herself, ’eaven knows, and if he murdered his 
wife and strangled his children and run off to Australia 
with her, it still wouldn’t be anything to do with you, so 
shut upl 

Mrs. F. ( struggling to get out of her chair ): Help me up-— 
help me up—I’m not going to stay here and be insulted 
by my own daughter. 

Ethel: You’re not being insulted by anyone, be 
quiet. 

Sylvia: It’s all my fault—I’m in the way in this house 
and I always have been and you needn’t think I don’t 
know it . . . 

Ethel: It's a pity you’ve stayed so long then. 

Sylvia ( bursting into tears)'. Ob, Ethel, how can youl 
I’ll leave to-morrow, I’ll never set foot in the house 
again . . . 

Mrs. F.: And a good job too. 

Vi: Oh, don’t cry. Auntie Sylvia, mother didn’t 
mean it. She’s nervy to-night, we all are . . . 

Sylvia (sobbing)'. I don’t esse how nervy she is, if 
only I had my health and strength I’m sure I wouldn’t 
have to be beholden to anybody. 

Mrs. F.: Health and strength indeed! You’re as 
strong as a cart horsel 
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Ethel: Take your grandmother up to bed, Vi, for 
God’s sake. 

Vi: Come on, Granny—I’ll help you upstairs . . . 

Ethel: Stop crying, Sylvia—I didn’t mean -what I 
said. I don’t know which way to turn to-night what 
with one thing and another . . . 

Mrs. F. ( shaking Vi off): I can manage by myself, 
thank you. 

Sylvia: If you wished to hurt me, you’ve certainly 
succeeded- 

Ethel: Nobody wished to hurt you—do stop cry¬ 
ing, you’ll only give yourself one of your head¬ 
aches . . . 

Queenie comes into the room. 

Queenie: What in the world’s happening? I thought 
the strikers had got ini 

Vi: It’s only Auntie Sylvia and Granny as usual. 

Sylvia: That’s right, blame mel Everything’s 
always my fault. 

Mrs. F.: I’m an old woman and the sooner I’m dead 
the better—I know you’re all itching to see me in my 
coffin . . . 

Vi: Don’t talk so silly, Granny, come on upstairs. 

Mrs. F.: It’s coming to something when your own 
flesh and blood turns on you as if you was a criminal... 

Vi: Never mind. Gran, it’ll all be forgiven and 
forgotten in the morning . . . 

Vi leads Mrs. Flint still talking, from the room, 

Ethel puts her head wearily down on her arms, 
Queenie goes over to her, 

Queenie: Have another cup of tea, Mum, it’ll buck 
you up. 

Ethel: I’m all right. 
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Queenie: Here—HI pour it out. 

Ethel: You’d better give your Aunt Sylvia a cup of 
tea. 

Sylvia (bridling)-. I don’t want anyone to put them¬ 
selves out on my account, I'm sure. 

Queenie ( pouring out a cup of tea)-. Nobody is. Aunt 
Sylvia, here you are, the sugar’s just by you. Here you 
are, Mum. 

Ethel: Thank you, dear. Now slip along up to bed, 
there’s a good girl. 

Qdeenie: I’d rather wait till dad cotoes, he can’t be 
long now. 

Ethel: Very well. 

Sylvia (with martyred politeness)-. Would you like me 
to wait up for Frank, Ethel, and you go to bed? 

Ethel: No thanks, Sylvia—I couldn’t sleep, any¬ 
way. 

Sylvia: I’ve been sleeping terribly badly lately, what 
with all the upset and the heat and everything . . . 

Ethel: Go on up now then and take an aspirin. 

Sylvia: I daren’t, it always makes my heart go funny. 
Doctor Morgan says it does do that with some people. 
He gave me some tablets but I’m afraid they’re not 
much good. I’ll take two to-night just to see what 
happens. 

Ethel: I shouldn’t overdo it if I was you, 

Sylvia: They’re quite harmless. ( She gets up.) I’ll 
take ray tea up with me. 

Ethel (i relieved ): Nothing like a nice cup of tea in 
bed. 

Sylvia ( smiling wanly)-. Good-night, Ethel—good¬ 
night, Queenie. 

Queenie: Good-night, Aunt Sylvia. 
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Ethel: Good-night, Syl, sleep well. 

Sylvia {going out): I’m afraid there’s not much hope 
of thatl 

Ethel: Poor Sylvia, she’s a bit of a trial sometimes. 

Queenie: I don’t know how you stand her, Mum. 

Ethel: She hasn’t got anybody but us, you know. I 
wouldn’t like to think of her living all by herself, she 
couldn’t afford it anyhow. 

Queenie: She could if she did a bit of work. 

Ethel: Well, she’s tried once or twice, and it’s never 
been any good. Remember when she answered that 
advertisement in 1923, and got herself to Bexhill as a 
companion to Mrs. Phillips? Oh, dear! ( Shelaugfis .) 

Queenie {also laughing)-. She was home inside two 
weeks and in bed for four. 

Ethel: If it hadn’t been for poor Bertie getting killed 
in the war, she’d have been all right, I expect. 

Queenie: What was he like? 

Ethel: A bit soppy I always thought, but still she 
liked him. 

Queenie: How awful to be so dependent on a man 
living or dying that it could ruin your whole life. I 
don’t think I ever would be. 

Ethel: Well, don’t be too sure. If your dad had 
gone I wouldn’t have been the woman I am to-day, far 
from it, 

Queenie: You wouldn’t have gone on moping about 
it always though, would you? 

Ethel: I don’t rightly know. My heart would have 
broke and I suppose I should have had to put it together 
again as best I could. 

Queenie: Oh, Mum! 

Ethel: What is it? 

9 * 
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Queenie: You do make me feel awful sometimes. 

Ethel: Good ’eavens, child, why? 

Queenie: Oh, you just do. 

Ethel (looking at her out of the comer of her eye): Heard 
from Billy since he went? 

Queenie (offhand): Oh yes, just a post-card with a 
camel on it. 

Ethel: A camel? 

Queenie: Yes, his ship stopped somewhere where 
there was camels, and so he sent me a picture of one. 

Ethel: His poor mother misses him something 
dreadful. We all miss him really, don’t we? 

Queenie (looking away): Yes—I suppose we do. 

There is the sound of the front door bell. 

Ethel (sharply): There’s the belli 

Queenie (jumping up): I’ll go! 

She runs into the ball, but Vr has opened the door 
before her. There is the sound of voices and Phyllis 
Blake comes in followed by Vi and Queenie. 

Phyllis: Please forgive me for calling so late, Mrs. 
Gibbons, but I just popped over on my bike to see if 
Reg had come back yet. 

Vr: Well, he hasn’t. 

Ethel: That’s all right, dear, sit down and have a 
cup of tea. 

Phyllis: Thanks very much, Mrs. Gibbons, I must 
be getting back in a minute. 

Ethel (at the table): Time for one cup anyway. (She 
pours it out.) 

Queenie: Dad’s not hack either, but he’s due at any 
minute, him and Mr. Mitchell next door have been 
driving a bus, 

Phylils: Both of them? 
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Vi: Mr. Mitchell’s the conductor, 

Phyllis: Have you heard from Reg, Mrs, Gibbons? 

Ethel: No, I’m afraid not, dear. He’s off some¬ 
where with Sam Leadbitter and those men at that club 
they belong to—I don’t know what they’ve been up to, 
I’m sure. 

Vi: I went to Sam’s bookshop in the Tottenham 
Court Road two days ago, the day Reg had a row with 
dad and slammed out and said he wasn’t coming back, 
and Sam said he was all right but he’d promised not to 
tell where he was until the strike was over. 

Queenie: Mother’s afraid he might have got himself 
into trouble. 

Phyllis: He’ll be all rights Mrs. Gibbons, don’t you 
worry. 

Ethel: I can’t help it, I’m afraid. You read in those 
nasty bits of newspaper they hand round, about there 
being riots and people being arrested and houses being 
burst down and soldiers charging the crowds and all 
sorts of horrors . . . 

Queenie: You can’t always believe what you read in 
the papers, even litde ones. 

Vi: If you ask me I shouldn’t think he’s been doing 
anything at all but run around the streets hollering, 
that’s all any of ’em seem to do. 

Ethel {hopelessly)-. I wish he’d come back whatever 
he’s been doing. I wish your dad hadn’t gone at him 
like that. I shan’t have a moment’s peace until I know 
he’s safe. 

Vi: I’m going to see that Sam Leadbitter again 
to-morrow morning first thing and if he won’t tell me 
where Reg is I’ll stand in the shop and yell until he 
does. 
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At this moment there is a great commotion outside in 
the garden. Frank and Bob’s voices are heard singing 
‘Rule Britannia ’ at the top of their lungs. Thej come in, 
grimy but gay. 

Frank (striking an altitude in front of Ethel): . . . 
Britons never, never, never shall be slaves! 

Ethel: ’Old your noise, Frank Gibbons, you’ll wake 
up the whole street. 

Frank: Who cares! We have come unscathed, my 
friend and I, through untold perils, and you grumble 
about a bit of noise. 

Ethel: You’ve come unscathed through a few 
public houses, too, or I’m no judge. 

Bob: Well, there’s no denying, Mrs. G., we had a 
couple at the Plough with Captain Burchell, who 
brought us all the way from Baker Street in his car, and 
then just one more next door with me. 

Frank: That makes three all told, not so bad when 
you come to think we’ve saved our country from the 
’orrors of bloody revolution. 

Ethel: And don’t swear either. You’d better go and 
wash while I dish up your supper. You’ll stay and have 
a bite, won’t you. Bob? 

Bob: No, thanks all the same. Nora’s got something 
for me next door. 

Frank: Have a drink? 

Ethel: You’ve had quite enough drink, Frank, and 
well you know it. 

Bob: Better not, old man. Ethel’s right, the women 
are always right, that’s why we cherish them, isn’t it? 
Queenie? 

Ethel: You'd better cherish yourself next door, Bob 
Mitchell. Nora’U be having one of her upsets if she’s 
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got something hot ready for you and you’re not there to 
eat it. 

Bob: All right, all right—I thought I’d just deliver 
your old man safe and sound into your loving arms— 
good-night, all. 

Frank: That’s right, drive my best pal out of the 
house, that’s all the thanks he gets for saving my life. 

Ethel: How d’you mean, saving your life? 

Frank: An old lady at Cricklewood attacked me 
with an umbrella, and quick as a flash he wrested it from 
her and hit her on the bottom with itl 

Vi (giggling)'. Oh, Dad, you are awfull 

Frank: Good-night, cock, see you to-morrow. 

Bob: Righto, sweet dreams. Toodle-ooo, every- 
bodyl 

He goes out again, througfs the french windows. 

Ethel: Go on, Frank. ( She starts cutting sotne bread.) 
Here, Queenie, this bread’s like iron, run into the 
kitchen and make your dad a bit of toast while I get the 
soup, the toaster’s on the dresser. 

Queenie ( taking the bread and going out)'. All tight. 
Mum. 

Frank goes out after her. 

Vi: I’ll get the soup. Mother, you stay here, you’re 
tired. 

Phyllis: Can I help? 

Ethel: No, thank you, dear. 

Vi goes out. 

Ethel sits down in the arm-chair by the fireplace. 

Phyllis: Mr. Gibbons and Mr. Mitchell were in the 
war together, weren’t they? 

Ethel: Yes, and to hear them talk, you’d think they 
were the only ones that was. 
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There is the sound of the front door bell. 

There’s the belli {She jumps up.) 

Phyllis: I’ll go, Mrs. Gibbons. 

Phyllis runs out of the room. 

Ethel stands bp the fireplace watting anxiously. 
There is the sound of voices in the hall, then Sam comes in 
holding Reg by the arm. Phyllis follows them. 
Reg’s head is bandaged. Ethel gives a cry. 

Ethel: Reg! What’s happened? 

Sam: He’s all right, Mrs. Gibbons- 

Ethel: Here, Reg, sit down here, dear, 

Reg (.sitting down)-. Don’t fuss, Mother, I’m all tight. 

Sam: There was some trouble in the Whitechapel 
Road, and he got hit by a stone. That was yesterday. 

Ethel: What was he doing in the Whitechapel Road 
yesterday or any other time? 

Reg {smiling a little)-. Hallo, Phyl, what are you doing 
here? 

Phyllis: I came over on me bike to find out where 
you were. 

Reg: Oh, I see . . . thanks. 

Ethel: I’ve been worrying my heart out about you, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 

Frank comes in, followed by Vi. 

Frank: Hallo— what’s up? 

Ethel: It’s Reg, he’s been hurt. 

Sam: It’s nothing serious, I took him to the hospital 
last night, the doctor said it was only a graze, 

Vi {grimly)-. This is all your fault, Sam, you know 
that, don’t you? 

Frank {going over to Reg): Shut up a minute, Vi . . . 
feel all right, son? 

Reg {sullenly)-. Of course I feel all right. 
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Ethel: He’d better go up to bed, hadn’t he? 

Frank: Leave him where he is a minute. 

Ethel: Don’t go for him to-night, Frank, he looks 
worn out. 

Frank: I’m not going for anybody. I want my 
supper. 

He goes to the table and sits down , Ethel takes the 
bowl of soup from Vi and serves it to him. She is looking 
at Reg anxiously out of the comer of her eye as she does 
so. Queenie enters with the toast. 

Vi: You may not be going for anybody. Dad, but I 
am. 

Sam: I think I’ll be getting along now. 

Vi: Not until you’ve heard what I’ve got to say, 
you’re not. 

Reg: Oh, shut up, Vi, what’s it got to do with you? 

Vi: It’s all very fine for you to say that nothing 
serious has happened, Sam, but I should like to remark 
here and now that it’s small thanks to you that it hasn’t. 
You’re nothing but a great silly show-off, anyhow, and 
you’ve been filling Reg up with your rotten ideas till he 
can’t see straight. Reg thinks you’re wonderful, he’s 
younger than you and easily led, but I don’t think you’re 
wonderful. I’d think more of you if you did a bit more 
and talked a bit less. And the next time you come here 
on a Sunday evening and start pawing me about and 
saying that Love’s the most glorious thing in the world 
for rich and poot alike, you’ll get such a smack in the 
face that’ll make you wish you’d never been born. . . . 

Sam: Look here, Vi . . . 

Vi: You get out of this house once and for all and 
don’t you show your nose in it again until you’ve 
changed your way of thinking. I don’t want to have 
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anything to do with a man who listens to a lot of dirty 
foreigners and goes against his own country. There 
may be a lot of things wrong but it’s not a noisy great 
gas-bag like you that’s going to set them right. 

Sam: If that’s the way you feel, there isn’t anything 
more to be said. 

Vi: You’re right, dead right, there isn’t. Go on, get 
outl I don’t want ever to see you again as long as I live! 

In silence Sam turns and goes out of the room. Vi waits 
until she hears the front door slam and then bursts into 
tears and rushes out into the garden. 

Frank: Where’s the pepper got to? 

Queenie: In the sideboard—here—•— (She gets it.) 

Ethel: Oh, dear—I’d better go after her. 

Frank: Much better leave her alone. 

Reg: Vi hasn’t any right to go at Sam like that. What 
does she know about anything anyway? 

Frank: You keep quiet, son. I’ll talk to you 
presendy. 

Ethel: He really ought to go to bed, Frank, he looks 
that seedy... (To Reg.) Is your head paining you, dear? 

Reg (irritably)'. No, Mum, it’s all right, just aching a 
bit, that’s all. 

Phyllis: I think I’d better be getting back now, 
Mrs. Gibbons. 

Ethel: Very well, dear, be careful how you go, 
there’s probably a lot of people about to-night. 

Phyllis: Good-night, Queenie. 

Queenie: Good-night, Phyl. 

Phyllis: Good-night, Mr. Gibbons. 

Frank: Good-night, Phyllis. 

Phyllis: I hope your head’ll be better in the morn¬ 
ing, Reg. 
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Reg: Thanks for coming round. 

Phyllis: Good-night 
Reg: See you to-morrow? 

Phyllis: Oh— all right. 

Phyllis goes out. 

Frank {lighting a cigarette)'. Run out into the garden, 
Queenie, and fetch Vi in, it’s time we was all in bed. 
Queenie: Righto, Dad. 

She goes into the garden. 

Frank: Go on up, Ethel, I’ll turn out. 

Ethel: Promise me you won’t be hard on him to¬ 
night, Frank—look, he’s as white as a sheet. 

Reg {defiantly): I feel fine. Mum, don’t worry about 
me. 

Frank: Well, that’s good news, anyway. 

Ethel: Come in and say good-night to me on your 
way to bed. 

Reg: All right. 

Ethel stands about helplessly fora moment , and then , 
one more imploring look at Frank, she goes out of the 
room. 

Frank takes a bottle of whisky, a syphon and two 
glasses out of the sideboard. 

Frank: Feel like a drink, Reg? 

Reg {surprised): Oh—yes, thanks. 

Frank pours two drinks out in silence and takes one 
over to Reg. 

Frank: Here you are, 

Reg {taking it): Thanks, Dad. 

Frank: Here goes. {He drinks) 

Reg {also drinking): Here goes. 

Queenie and Vi come in from the garden. Vi is no 
longer crying. 
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Queenie: Has Mum gone up? 

Frank: Yes, a couple of minutes ago. 

Queenie: Will you turn out? 

Frank: Yes; you might shut the -windows though. 
Is Percy in all right? 

Queenie {shutting the windows)-. Yes, he’s asleep in the 
kitchen. 

Yi; Good-night, Dad. 

Frank {kissing her)'. Good-night, old girl. 

Queenie ( looking at the table)-. I suppose I’d better 
clear these things. , 

Frank: Leave them for Edie in the morning. 
Queenie: All right. Good-night, Dad. 

Frank {kissing her)-. Good-night, Queenie. 

Queenie:' Good-night, Reg. 

Vi: Good-night, Reg. 

Reg: Good-night. 

Vi and Queenie go out and shut the door after them. 
Frank stands leaning against the mantelpiece looking 
down at Reg. 

Well, Dad—let’s have it and get it over with. 

Frank: Easier said than done, you and me don’t 
quite see things the same way, do we? 

Reg: No, I suppose not. 

Frank: That’s the trouble really, it’s a pity, too, and 
I don’t see what there is to be done about it. Got any 
ideas? 

Reg: I’m not a kid any more, you know. Dad. 
I’m grown-up now. 

Frank: Yes, I realise that all right. 

Reg: I know you think all the things I believe in are 
wrong , . . 

Frank: That’s where you make a mistake, son, I 
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don’t think any such thing. You’ve got a right to your 
opinions the same as I’ve got a light to mine. The only 
thing that -worries me is that you should get it into your 
head that everybody’s against you and what’s more that 
all these ideas you’ve picked up, from Sam and Sam’s 
friends, are new. They’re not new, they’re as old as the 
hills. Anybody with any sense has always known about 
the injustice of some people having a lot and other 
people having nothing at all, but where I think you go 
wrong is to blame it all on systems and governments. 
You’ve got to go deeper than that to find out the cause 
of most of the troubles of this world, and when you’ve 
had a good look, you’ll see likely as not that good old 
human nature’s at the bottom of the whole thing. 

Reg: If everybody had the same chance as everybody 
else, human nature’d be better, wouldn’t it? 

Frank: It doesn’t seem as though we were ever 
going to find that out, does it? It looks like a bit of a 
deadlock to me. 

Reg: As long as we go on admitting that, the 
workers of the world will go on being ground down and 
the capitalists will go on fattening on their blood and 
sweat. 

Frank: Oh, don’t let’s start all that now, let’s use 
our own words, not other people’s. 

Reg: I don’t know what you mean. 

Frank: Oh, come off it, Reg, a kid of your age to be 
talking about blood and sweat and capitalism! When I 
was rising twenty I had a damn sight more cheerful 
things to think about than that, I can tell you. 

Reg: Old people always think that all young people 
want is to enjoy themselves. 

Frank: Don’t you sit there and tell me you ’aven’t 
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been enjoying yourself tip-top these last few days 
running about the streets and throwing stones and 
yelling your head off . . . 

Reg: It’s no use talking, Dad, you don’t understand, 
and you never will. 

Frank: No, you’re quite right, arguing never 
got anybody anywhere, I’ll just give you one bit of 
advice, and then we’ll call it a day. How does that suit? 

Reg ( suspiciously ): What is it? 

Frank: It’s this son. I belong to a generation of 
men, most of which aren’t here any more, and we all did 
the same thing for the same reason, no matter what we 
thought about politics. Now all that’s over and we’re 
all going on as best as we can as though nothing had 
happened. But as a matter of fact several things did 
happen and one of them was the country suddenly got 
tired, it’s tired now. But the old girl’s got stamina and 
don’t you make any mistake about it and it’s up to us 
ordinary people to keep things steady. That’s your 
job, my son, and just you remember it, and the next 
time you slam out of the house without a word and 
never let your mother know where you are and worry 
her to death. I’ll lather the living daylight out of you. 
Now cut along upstairs and get a bit of sleep. 

Reg (rising)-. All right, Dad. 

Frank: And don’t forget to go in and say good¬ 
night to your mum. 

Reg: Ail right, Dad—thanks. Dad. 

Reg goes out. 

Frank looks round the room, finishes bis drink, 
turns out the lights and follows him as — 

THE curtain falls 
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Time: October, 1931. It is about ten o'clock in the morning. 
Frank is alone in the room finishing bis breakfast and 
reading the Daily Mirror. He has aged rather during the 
last six years. His hair is much thinner on the top and 
his eyes are not what they were which necessitates his 
wearing glasses for reading. He is dressed in the trousers 
and waistcoat of a new pepper and salt suit but no pat. 
He also has a wing cellar and a grand grey silk t m 'ond 
carpet slippers. Queenie, wrapped in a Japanes , 
kimono and with her hair done up in a net, rushe f P ac ^ et 
room, grabs her handbag off the sideboard and 
again. Frank looks up, stirs his tea the t ^ lese 
goes on reading his paper. Edie comes i 
During the ensuing scenes there are 1 of 

commotion going on in the house. Sea and 

down the stairs; doors slamming; bath w'c w ^ en and 
occasional signs of altercation between , a 7 more, • ^ 
family. e doctors 

er—just: 

Edie: Mrs. Gibbons said I could clear new s>, as to 
give me time to go and dress. 

Frank: Righto, Edie, just leave me with tea, 

Edie {piling plates on to the tray): That bath takes a 
terrible time to run out, it’s my belief the plug-hole’s 
stopped up. 
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Frank: Better pop found to the tobacconist’s and 
telephone Mr. Freeman, 

Edie: I shan’t have time this morning. 

Frank: To-morrow’ll do. 

Edie: Wasn’t it awful about poor Mrs. Flint’s 
dress? 

Frank: What happened to it? 

Edie: Percy’s been curled up on it all night, covered 
it with ’airs he ’as. She nearly ’ad a fit when she found 
’im. Wonder you didn’t ’ear the noise going on. 

Frank: The whole ’ouse has been in an uproar since 
eight o’clock. 

Edie: Well, we don’t ’ave weddings every day of the 
week, do we? 

vnik: No, thank God. 

ppi? . (going out with the tray)'. One thing we’ve got a 
tired,-, .lay for it. 

don’t y(T rank left alone for a moment goes on with his paper . 
ordinary 'ptums. 

job, my son,if I move your tea on to the sideboard a 
time you slaniv.to change the cloth. 

wet let your right—I’ll give you a hand. ( 

- to death, J r the teapot, milk jug, sugar basin and his cup 
v cut alon poard and helps Edie to change the tablecloths 
eg (rising} ensuing few lines. 

Erank: Amt with Mrs. Gibbons to the Plough last 
night to vour - upstairs room. They’ve done it up 
love^c We ’adTa look at the cake too, it’s ever so pretty. 
Mrs. Gibbons says I can ’ave a bit to take ’ome to Ernie. 

Frank: Ernie must be getting quite a big boy 
now. 

Edie: ’E’s nearly sixteen but you’d never think it—• 
’e’s short like dad, you know. 
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Frank: Oh, I see. 

Edie: ’E started trying to shave himself the other 
day with dad’s razor, you’d have died laughing if you’d 
seen ’im. 

Frank: Did he cut himself? '' 

Edie: Not badly, just took the top off one or two 
spots. 

Edie goes out. 

Frank puts the tea-things hack on the table and sits 
dom again. Presently Bob Mitchell taps at the 
window. Frank gets up and lets him in. 

Bob: Well, we’ve got a nice day for it. 

Frank: Want a cup of tea? 

Bob: No, thanks—I’ll have a Goldflake though, if 
you’ve got one. 

Frank: There’s a packet on the mantelpiece, chuck 
us one too while you’re at it. 

Bob takes a cigarette himself and throws the packet 
over to Frank, who misses it. 

Frank: Missed itl Can’t see a thing with these 
glasses.. 

Bob: You’ll get used to ’em. 

Frank: How’s Nora? 

Bob: A bit more cheerful, she always is when Billy’s 
home, one thing her legs don’t pain her any more, she 
just hasn’t got any feeling in ’em at all. The doctor says 
she won’t get no worse nor no better either—just stay 
about the same. 

Frank: Well, as long as she’s a bit brighter in herself 
I suppose we mustn’t grumble. 

Bob: It was that last miscarriage six years ago that did 
her in, you know, she’d probably have been all right if it 
hadn’t been for that. 
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Frank: Poor old Nora, 

Bob: Well, this is a nice conversation for us to be 
having on the festive day, I will say. How’s the happy 
bridegroom? 

Frank: The happy bridegroom locked himself in the 
bathroom for nearly an hour this morning; you’d think 
he hadn’t washed for a month. 

Bob: Natural anxiety, old man—can’t blame ’im! 

Frank: Funny to think of starting off on an ’oney- 
moon, isn’t it? Seems a hell of a long time ago since we 
did. 

Bob: Where did you go for yours? 

Frank: Ramsgate, and it pissed with rain without 
stopping all the time. 

Bob: We went to Swanage, Nora had relatives near 
there; it was awful. 

Frank: Well, Reg and Phyl ought to enjoy them¬ 
selves all right. It’ll be a change anyway going abroad 
for the first time. I got them special rates all along the 
line. Even old Baxter himself took a hand. 

Bob: Where are they stopping to-night? 

Frank: Dover. Then they get the morning boat and t 
they’re in Nice first thing the next day. 

Bob: Pretty posh going to the South of France for 
your honeymoon nest par? 

Frank: Well, we’re only young once. 

Bob: You’ve held that job at Tickler’s steady ever 
since the war, haven’t you? 

Frank: Yes, but I nearly lost it once. 

Bob: How was that? 

Frank: Well, I’m all right on the business side, you 
know, travellers’ cheques and letters of credit and what 
not, but once one of our young gentlemen downstairs 
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smashed himself up in a car and I had to go behind the 
counter for a month—oh dear! —Mr. Baxter sent for me 
to his office. “Listen, Frank,” he says, “there have been 
complaints. You’ve issued no less than four sets of 
tickets to the -wrong places inside of the last week 
through not being able to pronounce the foreign names 
properly! And as we can’t afford to have our customers 
losing themselves all over the Continent you’d better go 
back to your figures!” After that he engaged a couple 
of Ladida young chaps with Oxford accents. You 
should hear them! I thought one of ’em had swallowed 
a fishbone the other day, but he was only saying 
Marseilles! 

Sylvia comes hurriedly into the room. She is dressed 
in a very old wrapper and her head is sivathed in a towel. 
She sees Bob , gives a scream of horror and runs out again. 
She speaks the ensuing dialogue through the half open 
door, 

Sylvia: Fancy me coming in looking like this in 
front of Mr. Mitchell! What will he think? 

Frank: Don’t worry. He’s broadminded. 

Sylvia: I had my hair set yesterday and I didn’t 
dare let the damp get to it while I was having my 
bath. 

Frank: What d’you want, anyway? 

Sylvia: Mrs. Flint’s feather-boa—she says it’s in a 
box on the table by the window—one of its tassels is 
loose. 

Frank: Hold on a minute. (He takes a box off the table 
by the window, brings it to her and hands it round the door.) Is 
this it? 

Sylvia: Yes, that’s it—thanks. 

She goes, 
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Frank (shuts the door and comes back into the room ): This 
house has been a fair circus all the morning, I give you 
my word. 

Bob : Beg is doing all right, isn’t he now? 

Frank: Yes, he got his raise. He’s assistant clerk to 
one of the managers. 

Bob: No more of that Bolshie nonsense? 

Frank: Oh no, he’s got quite a lot of horse sense, 
you know, underneath. He had a nice look at the 
Labour Government and saw what a mess they was 
making of everything. You should have heard him the 
other night when the election results came through— 
jumping up and down like a jack-in-the-box he was. 
He’s Britain for ever now all right. 

Bob: Well, that’s good news. 

Frank: Sam shook him a bit too, you know, giving 
up that old Bombshell Bookshop of his and marrying 
Vi and settling down. Oh yes, we’ve all gone back to 
being the backbone of the Empire. 

Reg comes in in bis shirt-sleeves. He carries two ties 
in his hand. 

Reg: Dad - (He sees Bob.) Oh, hallo. Uncle 

Bob. 

Bob: Hallo, Reg—feeling nervous? 

Reg (grinning)'. My legs feel a bit funny. Is Billy nearly 
ready? 

Bob: Yes, and he’s got the ring all right too. I saw 
him put it in his pocket myself. He’ll be here in a 
minute. 

Reg: Which tie d’you think, Dad? The bow, or the 
long one? 

Frank: Let’s have a look. (He holds them both up.) 
Try the bow, it looks more dressy. 
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Reg (tying the bow in front of the glass on the mantelpiece)'. 
Aunt Sylvia’s been having a good cry upstairs. 

Frank: What about? 

Reg: Oh, first of all, she said she felt seedy and that 
weddings always upset her anyhow, then Granny flew 
at her and said if only she’d had the sense to get married 
herself we should all have been saved a lot of troublel 

Frank: I don’t know how those two would get on 
without each other and that’s a fact. 

Bob: I’ll be getting along now and get myself spruced 
up for the happy moment. 

Frank: Righto. 

Bob: See you at the church, Reg. 

Reg: You might tell Billy to get a move on. Uncle 
Bob. 

Bob: I will. 

Bob goes out. 

Frank sits down in the arm-chair and looks thought¬ 
fully at Reg. 

Frank: Weil, son! 

Reg: Well, Dad! 

Frank: I suppose I ought to be giving you a few bits 
of fatherly advice by rights. 

Reg (blandly)'. What about, Dad? 

Frank: Well, there’s the facts of life, for instance. 

Reg: I could probably tell you a few things about 
them. 

Frank: I bet you could at that. (There is a pause.) 

Reg- 

Reg (solemnly)'. Yes, Dad? 

Frank: And I’ll trouble you to wipe that innocent 
look off your face before I say what I’ve got to say, 

Reg: What have you got to say, Dad? 
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Frank: That’s tight, make the whole thing easy for 
me. 

Beg: I don’t know what you’re talking about. 

Frank: I’m not talking about anything yet. 

Beg: All right—fire away. 

Frank (with an effort): Would you say—taken by and 
large—that you’d been a good boy on the whole—since 
you’ve grown up? 

Be g: Depends what you mean by good. 

Frank: You know what I mean all right, so don’t 
talk so soft. 

Beg: Women? 

Frank: Yes. 

Beg: Oh, I’ve had my bits of fun every now and 
again. 

Frank: Never got yourself into any sort of trouble, 
have you, without telling me? 

Reg: No, Dad. 

Frank: Marriage is a bit different you know, from 
just—having a bit of fun. 

Reg ( fidgeting ): Yes— I expect it is. 

Frank: Women aren’t all the same by any manner of 
means, some of them don’t care what happens so long as 
they have a good time; marriage isn’t important to them 
beyond having the ring and being called Mrs. Whatever 
it is. But your mother wasn’t that sort and I don’t think 
Phyllis is either. She’s a nice girl and she loves you a 
lot. 

Beg: I know, Dad. 

Frank: And when a woman loves you that much 
she’s liable to be a bit over-sensitive you know. It’s as 
well to remember that. 

Beg: I’ll remember, Dad. 
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Frank: Just go carefully with her—be gentle. 
You’ve got a long time to be together, all your lives, I 
hope. It’s worth while to go easy and get to know each 
other gradual. And if later on, a long time later on, you 
ever get yourself caught up with someone else, just see 
to it that Phyllis doesn’t get hurt by it. Put your wife 
first always. Lots of little things can happen on the side 
without doing much harm providing you don’t make a 
fool of yourself and keep quiet about it. But anything 
that’s liable to bust up your home and your life with 
your wife and children’s not worth it. Just remember 
that and you won’t go far wrong. 

Reg: All right. Dad—thanks a lot. 

Frank: I only hope you’ll have the luck I’ve had. I 
can’t say more than that, can I? 

Reg: No, Dad. 

Frank: Well, I’d better be getting myself dressed up 
—so long, son. 

He rather clumsily puts his arms round Reg for a 
minute and goes out of the room. 

Reg left alone, takes a cigarette out of the packet on 
the table , lights it and then returns to the glass and 
scrutinises his face in it. Billy enters through the french 
window. He has grown matured and set with the years. 
He is now wearing the uniform of a Petty Officer. 

Billy: Don’t worry, old man—you look gorgeous. 

Reg ( turning ): Oh, it’s you, is it? 

Billy: All ready for the ball and chain? 

Reg: You’re too bloody cheerful by half, 

Billy: Of course I am. I’m a sailor, aren’t I? All 
sailors are bright and breezy, it’s in the reguladons. 

Reg: You must be the life and soul of your ship. 

Billy {helping himself to a cigarette): Oh, I am, I am. 
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Only the other morning the Admiral sent for me, 
“Mitchell,” he said, “make me laugh.” So I told him 
the one about the parrot, “Mitchell,” he said, “the 
ship’s yours.” “What’ll I do with it?” I said. “Scuttle 
it,” he said, and cut his throat from ear to ear. 

Reg: Have you got the ring all right? 

Billy: Well, as a matter of fact, I dropped it down 
the whatsit, but don’t worry, we sent for a plumber. 

Reg: I’d better go and get my coat, we’ll have to be 
starting in a minute. 

Billy: Righto. 

On his way oat he bangs into Qoeenie coming in. 
Queenie is wearing a blue bridesmaid’s dress and hat 
and is carrying a bunch of flowers. 

Queenie: Why can’t you look where you’re going, 
you nearly knocked me down. 

Reg: Sorry, old girl-- 

He goes oat. 

Qoeenie sees Billy. 

Queenie: Oh, it’s you. 

Billy: Yes. ( He turns away.) 

Queenie: Well, it’s a nice day anyhow, isn’t it? 

Billy: Fine. 

Queenie (puts her flowers on the sideboard and comes over 
to him)-. You haven't said anything to Reg, have you? 
You haven’t said anything to anyone? 

Billy: Of course not. 

Queenie (looking dowdy. I’m awfully sorry about last 
night, Billy, really I am. 

Billy: No need to be sorry, it’s not your fault. 

Queenie: Whea you’ve gone back, they’ll all be 
asking me questions—I don’t know what to say. 

Billy ( not looking at her)\ Tell ’em the truth. I love 
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you and asked you to marry me. You don’t love me and 
said No. It’s simple enough. 

Queente: It sounds horrid -when you say it like that. 

Billy: No use pretending, is there? 

Queenie: No, I suppose there isn’t. I am sorry 
though all the same, you do believe that, don’t you? 

Billy: Yes, I believe it all right. 

Queenie: I never did say I would, did I? I mean I 
never let you think- 

Billy: I’m not blaming you, I told you that last 
night. I just can’t help feeling a bit low—that’s natural 
enough, isn’t it? 

Queenie: I suppose you won’t write to me any more 
now, will you? 

Billy: You’re a funny girl, I must say. 

Queenie: I don’t see anything so very funny about 
that. 

Billy: You want everything, don’t you? 

Queenie: It’s unkind to talk like that. 

Billy: You know, I love you more than anyone else 
and want to marry you, don’t you? You’ve always 
known that anyway. You turn me down flat and then 
want me to go on writing to you. What shaE I have to 
write about to you any more? If you’ve taken the 
trouble to read my letters up to date you might re¬ 
member they was mostly about the future, and what fun 
we were going to have when we were together. AE 
that’s gone now, hasn’t it? I’U send you a weather re¬ 
port every so often if you like. 

Queenie: If you’re going to turn nasty about it 
there’s no use saying any more. 

Billy: There’s someone else, isn’t there? 

Queenie: I don’t know what you mean. 
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Billy: I mean what I say. You’re in love with 
someone else, aren’t you? 

Queenie: It’s no business of yours if I am. 

Billy: It’s true though, isn’t it? 

Queenie: Now look here, Billy- 

Billy: Why couldn’t you have told me last night, or 
a long time ago. Don’t you trust me? 

Queenie: You haven’t got any right to ask me things 
like that. 

Billy: Listen here, Queenie. You’ve been the only 
girl I’ve cared a damn about for getting on seven years 
now. We haven’t seen much of each other on account 
of me being away at sea, but you’ve known all the time 
that I was thinking of you and hoping that as the years 
went by you’d grow out of some of your highfalutin 
ideas and think me good enough to be your husband. 
All that gives me the right to ask you anything I like—— 

Queenie: No, it doesn’t. 

Billy: Is there someone else or isn’t there? 

Queenie: Yes, there is, if you must know. So there! 

Billy: Are you going to marry him? 

Queenie: If you say a word about this to anyone I’ll 
never speak to you again as long as I live. 

Billy: Are you going to marry him? 

Queenie: No. 

Billy: Why not? 

Queenie: That’s my affair. 

Billy: Is he married already? 

Queenie: I wish you’d leave me alone. 

Billy: Is he? 

Queenie: Yes, he is! Now are you satisfied? 

Billy (turning awaj)\ Oh, Queenie, you’re an awful 
fool—I do wish you weren’t. 
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Queenie: Who ate you calling a fool? People can’t 
help their feelings, 

Billy: No, but they can have enough sense not to let 
their feelings get the better of them. What you’re 
doing’s wrong whichever way you look at it. There’s 
your mother and father to start with, it’ll break their 
hearts if ever they find out about it. Then there’s the 
man’s wife whoever she is, you’re laying up trouble 
there. But most important of all there’s you. You 
won’t get much out of it in the long run and don’t you 
fool yourself. You’re not that kind of girl really, 
whatever you may think. It looks to me as if you’re on 
the way to mucking things up all round for yourself and 
everyone else- 

Queenie: Thanks very much for the lecture. 

Billy: You’re quite right. It’s no good me saying 
any more. I’ll go up and talk to Reg. Good-bye and 
good luck. 

He goes quickly out of the room. 

Queenie stands stillfor a moment looking after him 
biting her Up. She looks, just for a second, as though she 
might be going to cry, then she tosses her head and, turning 
to the glass begins to fiddle about with her hat. 

Ethel comes in followed by Frank. Ethel is 
elaborately dressed in grey silk. Frank, has enhanced the 
glory of his pepper and salt suit by the addition of a large 
white buttonhole and some obviously new boots. 

Ethel: Yi and Sam ought to be here by now—I 
wonder where they are. 

Frank (to Queenie): Been talking to Billy? 

Queenie: Yes. He’s upstairs with Reg. 

Frank ( sitting down)'. These boots are giving me 
what for all right. If they’re like this now, what 
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are they going to be like by the evening? 

Queenie: A couple of weddings in one year is a bit 
too much of a good thing if you ask me. 

Frank: Well, here’s hoping you get off soon and 
make the third. 

Queenie: I wish you wouldn’t say things like that, 
Dad, it sounds so vulgar. 

Frank: Very sorry, I’m sure. 

Queenie: When I marry, if I ever do, it will be in a 
registry office anyway—all this commotion. 

Frank: Your mother wouldn’t like that—would 
you, Ethel? 

Ethel: I certainly would not. 

Queenie: I shouldn’t let you know. I shouldn’t 
let anybody know, I’d do it on the quiet. I don’t 
like to think of everyone staring at me and making 
remarks. 

Ethel: I never heard such nonsense. 

Frank: Our Queenie has ideas of her own, Ethel, or 
anyway she thinks they’re her own. 

Queenie: I’ll never be a bridesmaid again anyhow as 
long as I live—look at this dress—and the hat. 

Ethel: You’ve done something to it, haven’t you? 

Queenie: You bet I have. I wouldn’t have worn it as 
it was. 

Ethel: You’ll look different from all the others. 

Queenie: So I should hope. 

Ethel: Marjorie will be upset. She and Phyl took 
such a lot of trouble- 

Queenie: They don’t know anything about clothes 
either of them. Thank heavens none of the girls at the 
shop can see me looking such a sight. 

Frank; It seems to me they must be a pretty fancy 
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lot, them girls at your shop! We’re always being told 
what they like and what they don’t like. 

Queenie: All right, Dad, there’s no need for you to 
be sarcastic. 

Ethel: Don’t snap at your father, Queenie. I don’t 
know what’s come over you lately. 

Queenie (with an edge on her voice)-. Nothing’s come 
over me—I just don’t like looking common. 

Frank: I shouldn’t worry about that if I was you— 
it can’t be helped. After all according to some people’s 
standards I suppose you are common. 

Ethel: Frank, how can you say such a tbingl She’s 
nothing of the sort. 

Frank: It’s your mother’s fault really, you know. 
She caught me on the ’op! I was all set to marry a 
duchess when along she come and busted up the whole 
thing with her fatal charm. And what’s more the 
duchess never forgave me. That’s why I haven’t set 
foot inside Buckingham Palace these last thirty years. 

Queenie: You think you’re very funny, don’t you, 
Dad? 

Frank: I think you’re the one that’s funny, if you 
must know. 

, Queenie: Why, what have I done? 

Frank: It isn’t what you’ve done, my girl, it’s what 
you’re trying to do. 

Queenie: And what’s that, may I ask? 

Frank: You’re trying to be something you’re not. 
There’s nothing funnier than that. To see you flouncing 
about and putting on airs just because you happen to 
have polished Lady Kiss-me-quick’s nails is enough to 
make a cat laugh. 

Queenie (angrily): You don’t believe in people trying 
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to better themselves, do you? Just because you’re 
content to stick in the same place all your life and do 
your bit of gardening on Saturday afternoons in your 
shirt-sleeves- 

Ethel: Don’t you dare speak to your father like that! 

Queenie: Living in a suburb and doing your own 
cooking and washing up may be good enough for you, 
but it isn’t,good enough for me. I’m sick of this house 
and everybody in it, and I’m not going to stand it much 
longer, you see- 

Ethel: You’re a wicked ungrateful girl and you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. 

Queenie: Well, I’m not, so there! 

Ethel: If it wasn’t for being Reg’s wedding day I’d 
lock you in your room till you came to your senses. 

Frank: Well, a few years ago we had Reg nagging at 
us because we were living on the fat of the land while 
the poor workers was starving. Now we have Queenie 
turning on us because we’re not good enough for her. I 
don’t know what’s wrong with our children, Ethel, my 
girl. Seems to me Vi’s the only one who’s got any real 
sense. 

Queenie: Vi! Vi’s different from me—can’t you see 
—she always has been! She doesn’t like the things I like 
or want the things I want. She’s perfectly happy in that 
mangy little flat doing he: own housework and making 
her own clothes. She likes bossing Sam too. Why he’s 
a changed man since he married her. 

Ethel: And a good job too. 

Queenie: It seems to me that all the spirit’s gone out 
of him. He’s just like anybody else now—just respect¬ 
able. 

Frank: Well, what’s the matter with that? 
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Queenie: Oh, nothing. What’s the use of arguing! 
You don’t understand what I’m talking about. 

Frank: Don’t waste your breath on us then, 
Queenie. We’re as we are and that’s how we’re going to 
stay, and if you don’t like it you can lump it. One of 
these days when you know a bit more, you’ll find out 
that there are worse things than being ordinary and 
respectable and living the way you’ve been brought up 
to live. In the meantime—as long as you’re with us I 
mean—your mum and me’d be much obliged if you’d 
keep your tongue between your teeth and behave 
yourself. Now you’d better go upstairs, slap some more 
paint on your face, make yourself look as much like a 
tart as possible and do the girls at the shop credit. Go 
on—’op itl 

Queenie: Thanks very much—I will! 

She flounces out of the room and slams the door. 

Ethel: There now. She’ll be snapping our heads off 
for the rest of the day, 

Frank: We spoilt her when she was little. We’ve 
always spoilt her. 

Ethel: No, Frank, it isn’t only that. She’s upset 
about something—sort of strung up, she has been for a 
long time. I wish I knew what it was. 

Frank: You mean you think she’s in some sort of 
trouble? 

Ethel: I don’t know what to think. When Billy 
came back last year and they went out together nearly 
every evening, I thought everything was going to be all 
right, then they had words, I don’t know what about, 
I’m sure, and off he went. 

Frank: Don’t worry, old girl, it’ll all come out in the 
wash. 
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Edie, resplendent in a green dress and bat, rushes in. 

' Edie: The cat’s come. It looks ever so nice all done 
up with white ribbons. 

Frank: Goodl ■ Let’s have a look, Ethel. You’d 
better call Reg, Edie—tell him it’s here. 

Edie runs out. 

Frank takes Ethel by the hand and they go out into 
the hall and apparently open the front door because they 
can be heard making exclamations of approval of the car. 

Reg and Billy come clattering down the stairs and 
into the room. Reg is palpably nervous. 

Reg: I suppose we ought to be starting, oughtn’t 
we? 

Billy: Yes, it’s about time now, it wouldn’t do for 
the blushing bride to get there before we do. 

Frank and Ethel return. 

Ethel: Have you seen the car? Mr. Stevens has done 
ituplovelyl 

Reg: Yes, we saw it drive up. 

Frank: Feeling nervous, son? 

Reg: Yes, a bit. 

Ethel ( emotionally ): Oh Regl 

Reg: Cheer up, Mother. 

Ethel ( fumbling for her handkerchief ): I can’t hardly 
believe it—-it seems only the other day that- 

Reg ( putting his am round her): All right. Mum, we 
know all about that. I was a little toddler cutting me 
first teeth and look at me now, a great grown man- 

Frank: Don’t start getting weepy now, Ethel, it’s a 
wedding, not a funerall 

Ethel: Oh, hold your noise, Frank, and be quiet. 

Reg ( kissing her): See you at the church, Mum. 
Cheero, Dad—come on, Billy. 
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Frank: Cheero, son—don’t forget to send the car 
straight back. 

Billy: I’ll see to that—it’ll be back in five minutes. 

Ethel: Have you said good-bye to your Grannie 
and Auntie Syl? 

Reg: Yes—I saw them upstairs. 

Billy {sternly)-. Come on. 

Reg: All right. Good-bye all- 

He and Billy go out. 

Ethel sinks ih/o a chair and weeps a little. 

Frank: Come off it, Ethel, there’s nothing to cry 
about. 

Ethel: I can’t help it. 

Frank: You’ll make your nose red. 

Ethel: I don’t care if I do. He’s our only son, isn’t 
he? And he’s going away from us, isn’t he? That’s 
enough to make any woman cry. 

Frank: Well, they’ll be back from the honeymoon in 
two weeks and living just round the corner- 

Ethel: It’s all very fine for you—you didn’t bring 
him into the world and hold him at your breast- 

Frank: I should have looked a proper fool if I 
had. 

Ethel: You don’t know anything about it, you 
haven’t got any feelings. 

Frank {comforting her): Come on now— shut up 
crying and put your hat straight. 

Sylvia comes in leading Mrs. Flint by the arm, 
Sylvia is wearing an artistic confection of brown and 
orange, also a necklace of thick amber beads . Mrs. 
Flint is in purple satin and a black flowered hat. She is 
led to her chair and settles herself in it. 

Mrs. F.: If I could lay my hands on that cat I’d kill it, 
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Half an hour it took me to pick the hairs off and the 
front of the skirt all creased too. 

Sylvia: It doesn’t show. 

Mrs. F. (looking hatefully at Sylvia): Is that the new 
hat we’ve heard such a lot about? 

Sylvia: Yes, it is. 

Mrs. F. (, granting): Ohl 

Sylvia: Why, is there anything the matter with it? 

Ethel {peaceably): I think it’s very nice, don’t you, 
Frank? 

Frank: It looks fine. 

Mrs. F.: There’s something a bit funny about the 
crown, isn’t there? 

Sylvia: I don’t know what you mean, 

Mrs. F.: Well, of course, if you’re satisfied. 

Ethel: Do be quiet, Mother, don’t take any notice 
of her, Sylvia. 

Mrs. F.: That’ll be no change. Nobody ever does 
take any notice of me. But old as I am I can at least get 
myself to the church on me feet which is more than can 
be said for Phyllis’s aunt who has to be wheeled in. 

Sylvia: She’s bed-ridden, poor woman. 

Mrs. F.: I shouldn’t be surprised if she could walk as 
well as anybody if she liked. 

Yi and Sam come in. Queenie follows them. Sam 
has improved with the years. He is neatly dressed and 
wears an air of respectability which was lacking before. 
Vi looks very assured and smart in a pink dress and hat. 

Vi: The front door was open so we came straight in. 

Ethel {kissing her): Why, Vi, how pretty you look, 
dear. 

Vi {showing off her dress): I only finished it at eleven 
o’clock last night. 
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Sam: The whole flat’s been covered in paper patterns 
and bits of stuff and pins for the last ten days. Has Reg 
gone? 

Frank: Yes, he and Billy went about two minutes 
ago. They’re sending the car straight back. 

Queenie: I hope diey’ll get a move on. Tve got to 
be on time to meet Marjorie and Doreen and Amy 
Weaver. 

Vi: It does look nice that dress, doesn’t it, Sam? 

Sam: Very nice indeed. 

Queenie: I think it’s awful. 

Vi: Oh, you always say that, Queenie, it was exactly 
the same at my wedding. 

Bob Mitchell comes in through the french window. 

Bob: Hallo, Vi—hallo, Sam—car come back yet? 

Ethel: Tell Edie to keep an eye out for it, 
Queenie. 

Queenie {going to door and shouting through it): Edie— 
keep a look out for the car—you’d better stay by the 
drawing-room window. 

Edie {off): All right. 

Mrs. F.: On my wedding day there was a thunder¬ 
storm and a man got struck by lightning just opposite 
the church. 

Frank: That must have cheered things up. 

Mrs. F.: One side of his face was all twisted. 

Queenie: Why, Grannie, did you stop in the middle 
of the service and pop out to have a look? 

Mrs. F,: We did not, and I’ll thank you, Miss, not to 
be saucy. 

Queenie: Saucy indeed—what a way to talk. 

Frank: I’m surprised at you. Mother, I am really, 
using such expressions in front of our Queenie. You 
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know she meets all the best people nowadays. 

Queenie: Oh, shut up, Dad. 

Frank: Better sit down, hadn’t we, all of us? No 
sense in standing about. 

Ethel (looking at the clock)'. It ought to be back by 
now. 

Frank: Don’t fuss, Ethel. 

Mrs. F. ( reminiscently ): It seems only yesterday. 

Ethel: What does, Mother? 

Mrs. F.: The day you and Frank married. I can see 
your poor Aunt Connie now coughing her heart out in 
the vestry. It was only three months after that she was 
taken. 

Frank (cheerfully): That’s right. (He winks at Bob.) 

Mrs. F.: I’ll be lucky if I last out another year. 

Frank; Oh, dear, oh, dear! 

Mrs. F. (darkly): I don’t suppose anybody’d mind 
much—there’s many as might say it was a blessing in 
disguse I shouldn’t wonder. 

Frank: Now then. Mother—none of that. 

Mrs. F.: Doctor Spearman said my heart was 
thoroughly worn out ever since that bronchitis I ’ad in 
February. 

Sylvia (contemptuously): Doctor Spearmanl 

Mrs. F.: He’s a better man than your Doctor Lewis 
any day of the week. If it hadn’t been for him having 
presence of mind Mrs. Spooner would be dead as a 
door-nail at this very minute, 

Sylvia: That’s what you say. 

Mrs. F.: Eleven o’clock she was doing her shopping 
and she was putting the joint in the oven at twelve 
—a nice bit of leg of lamb it was too, and at half-past 
one she was in the ’ospital lying flat on ’er back on the 
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operating table—and if it hadn’t been for Doctor 
Spearman- 

Ethel: I wonder what’s happened to that car—it’s 
getting on you know. 

Bob: Shall I go out and have a look? 

Frank: No—E die’s watching out for it. 

Ethel: I suppose Billy remembered to tell the driver 
all right. He’s a new man you know, not the same one 
we had for Vi’s wedding. He might not have understood. 

Frank: Well, if it comes to the pinch we can walk, 
anyway, can’t we? It’s only just up the road. 

Sam: Vi oughtn’t to do much walking. 

Vi: Don’t be silly, Sam. It’s weeks away yet. 

Sam: All the same, it’s silly to go taking risks. 

Frank (at door, shouting)-. Any signs yet, Edie? 

Edie: No- (She appears.) Mrs. Baker and Miss 

Whitney just come out of number twelve—you should 
see ’em—got up to kill they are. 

Sylvia; That Miss Whitney—stuck up thing] 

Ethel: Well, she’ll have to sit next to Mr. Bolton at 
the table whether she likes it or no't. 

Frank: Go back to the front room, Edie. 

Queenie; Don’t hang out of the window though, it 
looks silly. 

Edie (reproachfully)'. As if I would! (Shegoes.) 

Sylvia: I had those pains again in the night, Ethel, 
something terrible they were—started about two 
o’clock. 

Mrs. F.: It’s all those sweets you eat There’s 
nothing like sweets for giving you wind. 

Sylvia: It was not wind! 

Queenie: It’s nearly ten to—I think I’d better go on 
in a minute. 
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Frank: I wish everybody’d stop fussing. It gives 
me the pip. 

Ethel: It shouldn’t have taken Reg and Billy more 
than three or four minutes to get there. 

Mrs. F.: I’m sure I hope nothing dreadful’s hap¬ 
pened to them. 

Vi: Oh, Grannie, what could have? 

Mrs. F.: Accidents will happen. 

Queenie: Well, they can’t have been struck by 
lightning anyhow. 

Sylvia: I shouldn’t think there was the chance of 
many accidents just between here and St. Michael’s. 

Mrs. F.: Well, you never know. 

Frank ( irritably ): All right, all right, have it your 
own way. There’s been a terrible accident, the 
wedding’s off. Reg ’as got concussion and we’re all 
going to spend the rest of the day yelling our eyes outl 
How’s that? 

Sylvia: Some people seem to think of nothing but 
horrors, it’s morbid, that’s what it is. 

Mrs. F.: I’ll thank you not to call me names, Sylvia 
Gibbons. 

Sylvia: You make me tired. 

Ethel: Don’t answer back, Sylvia, it’ll only mean a 
row. 

Sylvia: I’m sure I don’t want to say anything to 
anybody, but really- 

Mrs.F.: Pity you don’t keep quiet thenl 

Sylvia {losing her temper ): Who are you to talk to me 
like that—I’ve had about enough of your nagging- 

Frank: Shut UP, Sylvia. 

Vi: You know, it’s no good arguing with her, 
Auntie Syl. 
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Sylvia ( violently ): I don’t know any such thing. I tell 
you I’m sick of it—morning, noon and night it’s the 
same thing—she’s at me all the time, and I won’t Stand 
it. I’ve got as much right to be in this house as she has, 
just because she’s old and pretends her heart’s weak she 
thinks she can say what she likes, but I’ll tell you one 
thing here and now, and that is that I’ve had enough 
trouble and sorrow and suffering in my life to put up 
with her eternal nagging and nasty insinuations. She’s 
nothing but a spiteful, mischief-making old cat, and if I 
have any more of it, old as she is, I’ll slap her face till 
her teeth rattle! 

Sylvia bursts into violent hysterical tears. Mrs, 
Flint, with a cry of rage, struggles up from her chair. 
Frank and Bob endeavour to calm her. Ethel and 
Vi and Sam help Sylvia sobbing into a chair. Queenie 
regards the proceedings with obvious contempt. Everybody 
talks at once. Edje rushes in from the hall. 

Edie ( excitedly—above the din)'. It’s here—it’s here— 
the car’s here. 

The general noise dies down into silence. Sylvia’s 
sobs subside. Everyone straightens themselves. 

Frank {quietly)-. Come on. Mother—it’s time to go to 
the church. 

Vi: Come on, Grannie—come with me. 

Mrs. F.: I’m all right. 

Vi {coaxingly)-. You’d better, dear, you know what 
you are and it’s quite a long service- 

Frank: Take her to the outside one, Vi, there’s no 
need to trail all the way upstairs. 

Vi leads Mrs. Flint, stillprotesting, out of the room. 
Box goes out with Sylvia who is makinggallant efforts to 
control herself, Sam, Queenie and Edie follow them. 
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Frank looks at Ethel and laughs , then he slips his 
arm throng}} hers—as they go. 

Frank: Come on, old girl- 

THE LIGHTS FADE 

ACT n 
Scene II 

Time: November, 1931. It is about midnight. 

The room is empty and the door into the hall open. 

The stage is dark exceptfor aglow from the dying fire. 
Presently Queenie can be seen tip-toeing down the stairs. 
She is wearing a hat and coat aid carrying a small suit¬ 
case. She puts this down just inside the door, switches on 
the light, goes, still on tip-toe, over to the fireplace and 
props a letter up on the mantelpiece. Then, with a hurried 
look round, she switches off the light again and goes out 
into the hall taking her suitcase with her. The front door 
is heard to open and close softly. 

There is a slight pause. The clock on the mantelpiece 
strikes twelve. There is a scuffling noise at the window, it 
opens and the curtains blow out in the draught. Bob’s 
voice is beard to say ‘Ob dear’l He comes in followed by 
Frank, They are both in ordinary suits but wearing 
their war medals. They are also both a little bit drunk. 

Frank: God help poor sailors on a night like thisl 

Bob: Where’s the light? 

Frank {fastening the window): Over by the door. 
Lucky this was open, we’d have woke up Ethel if we’d 
of come in by the front 
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Bob {switching on thi light): ’Ere we are. 

Frank: Better shut that door while you’re at it. 

Bob: Righto. (He shuts it.) 

Frank: Now then. 

Bob: Now then what? 

Frank {at the sideboard ): One more nightcap. 

Bob: You won’t half have a thick head in the 
morningl 

Frank ( producing whisky and glasses): What about you? 

Bob: I’m past caring, old man, 

Frank: That’s right—say when- {He pours out 

the whisky.) 

Bob: Here, go easy- 

Frank: ’Old it while I put the soda in. 

Bob {taking the glass): Your eyes look terriblel All 
swimmy. 

Frank: Never you mind about my eyes—yours 
don’t look so good from here! {He squirts the syphon 
violently, splashing them both.) 

Bob: Lookout! 

Frank: Oh dear! Now I’ve wetted me Victoria 
Cross. 

Bob: Don’t you wish you had one? 

Frank: Fat lot of good it’d do me if I ’ad. 

The pouring out of the drink having been accomplished 
he holds up his glass. 

Frank: I would like to take this opportunity of say¬ 
ing that my old regiment’s the finest in the world. To¬ 
night we have all here present been united in friendship 
and memory. 

Bob: You’ll wake up your missus in a minute and 
she’ll unite you with a slap in the chops for coming 
home tiddley! 
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Frank {ignoring him, swaying slightly ): When I see 
before me all these well-remembered faces and recall, 
with a tug of the ’eart-strings, the hardships and perils 
we endured together- 

Bob: Now listen, old man. I’ve heard all this once 
already to-night, you know- 

Frank (sternly): Don’t interrupt! My old regiment’s 
the finest in the world- 

Bob: Next to the East Surreys it is. 

Frank: Here’s to the Buffs! (He drinks.) 

Bob: Here’s to the East Surreys! 

Frank (affectionately): The East Surreys is the finest 
regiment in the world too- 

Bob: That’s right. 

Frank (drinking): Here’s to the East Surreysl 

Bob (drinking): Here’s to the Buffs! 

Frank (sitting dorm at the table): What was that one 
that chap told us about the couple in the park? 

Bob (also sitting ): You mean the one when the copper 
comes up and starts arguing and the woman says- 

Frank: No, no, no, not that one—the one when the 
man says to the girl—what was it now?—You’ve gone 
and put it clean out of me head. 

Bob: You don’t mean the one the little bald bloke 
with glasses told us? 

Frank: No, no, no—that was the one about the 
woman in the bath when the ’ouse caught on fire— 

bloody funny it was too, I will say- (He starts to 

laugh.) 

Bob: Oh, shut up, you’ll start me off. (He laughs.) 

Frank (wiping his eyes): That little bastard can tell 
’em all right and no mistake about it- 

Bob (convulsed): It wasn’t what he said so much as 
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the way he said it—dry, you know, that’s what he was— 
dry- 

Frank: That reminds me - (He rises and goes to 

the whisky bottle.) 

Bob: Here, ’old on, old cock—I got to get home- 

Frank: I’ll see you home and then, and then we’ll 
have one more with you. 

Bob: I suppose there’s nothing to eat, is there? 

Frank (pouring fresh drinks)-. ’Ave a look in the 
sideboard. 

Bob (on his knees at the sideboard cupboard)-. There’s a 

cruel and some A.I. Sauce—here we are—biscuits- 

lie produces an opened tin of Huntley and Palmer’s. 

Frank: There ought to be some fish paste by rights. 

Bob (groping in the cupboard)'. Oh, blast! I stuck me 
finger in the jam! 

Frank (crouching dom): Here—let me have a look. 
(After a moment be produces a bottle of bloater paste and the 
A.I. Sauce. He puts them on the table.) 

Bob (admiringly)-. That’s fine. 

Frank: The butter’s in the larder so we’d better do 
without it—Sylvia sleeps just over the kitchen and she’s 
got ears like a hawk. We can spread the paste on the 
biscuits and put a bit of A.I. on top to pep it up. 

Bob: It ought to sit nicely on that dinner we had! 
Where’s a knife- 

Frank: In the drawer. 

Bon finds a knife in the drawer and they both sit down 
again at the table. 

Bob (holding up his glass)-. Huntley and Palmer! (He 
drinks.) 

Frank (doing the same)-. Crosse and Blackwell—God 
bless ’em! (He drinks.) 
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Bob (giggling): We shan’t half look silly if Ethel 
catches us. 

Frank: It’s me own house, isn’t it? I can do what I 
like in it. An Englishman’s home is his castle. 

Bob (proffering the bloater paste): Here, smell that a 
minute. 

Frank: What’s the matter with it. 

Bob: Seems a bit off to me. 

Frank ( smelling it): No—don’t be so fancy—it’s only 
the rubber round the top. 

Bob (accepting the explanation): All right, all right—I 
only wondered. 

Frank: Heard from Billy lately? 

Bob: Yes—he writes once a week—he’s in Malta 
now. 

Frank: Good old Billy! He’s a fine boy. 

Bob: So’sReg. 

Frank (raising his glass): Here’s to ’em both. Our 
sonsl 

Bob (doing the same): Our sonsl 
They both drink. 

Frank: Seems sort of funny, doesn’t it? 

Bob: What does? 

Frank: Getting old. 

Bob: Yes, you’re a grandfather! Think of that. 

Frank: I wish it had been a boy instead of a girl, 
Vi’s kid, still there’s lots of time yet. 

Bob: I suppose Reg and Phyl will be having one soon? 

Frank: Well, he’s got a Baby Austin already! (Be 
laugps delightedly at his am joke.) 

Bob (also laughing): He come to the office in it the 
other day—I saw him out of Mr. Freedman’s window. 

Drove up as if he owned the street he did- 
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Frank: Mr, Freedman likes him, doesn’t he? 

Bob: Of course he does. Everybody likes Reg, he’s 
the most popular chap in the office. 

Frank: Is he really? 

Bob: You bet he is. 

Frank (almost painfully pleased ): That’s good, isn’t 
it? 

Bob: You know, I’ve never said much about it, but I 
always thought that maybe Billy and Queenie might— 
one day- 

Frank: Oh, Queenie gives me a headache—all her 
airs and graces—a good hiding is what she needs. 

Bob: That wouldn’t be any use—some girls get like 
that—no doing anything with them. 

Frank {patting Bob’s am affectionately)-. Listen, Bob, 
old man. I want exactly what you want, see? I’ve 
wanted Queenie and Billy to get together ever since 
they were kids. I’d rather have Billy in the family than 
anyone else in the world, and that’s a fact—you know 
that, don’t you? 

Bob: Of course I do. 

Frank: But it’s no use trying to drive people the way 
they don’t want to go. 

Bob: I think Billy’d stand by her always, whatever 
she did. 

Frank {almost sharply)-. How d’you mean? 

Bob: I don’t know—I just mean he loves her, that’s 
all. 

Frank: Funny, isn’t it, about having children and 
seeing what they grow up like. There’s Vi, for instance. 
I’ve never had a moment’s worry about her since the 
day she was born, always behaves nicely, always good to 
her mother- 
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Bob; Nothing the matter with Vi. 

Frank: Then there’s Queenie—as different from her 
as chalk from cheese. She’s a fine girl too, in some 
ways; she’s got more go than Vi, you know, and 
smartl Whewl Always was, even when she was little— 
that’s what makes her a bit hard to manage now, you 
know—she’s too quick for us. 

Bob: Reg is the one for my money. 

Frank (smiling)-. Now you’re talking- 

They sit in silence for a moment looking back over tbe 
years. 

Bob: Well, it’s a strange world and no mistake. I 
was thinking that to-night looking at all those chaps in 
your regiment—wandering what they were feeling like 
—some of ’em looked all right, of course, but some 
looked a bit under the weather. 

Frank: We’ve been lucky. 

Bob: You’ve said it. 

Frank: I wonder when the next war’ll be. 

Bob: Not in our time, nor in our sons’ time, thank 
GodI 

Frank: I wouldn’t bank on that. 

Bob: How could there be? Everybody’s disarming. 

Frank: We are. 

Bob: There’s the good old League of Nations. 

Frank: It don’t seem able to have stopped Japan 
turning nasty. 

Bob: Japanl Who cares about Japan? It’s a nice long 
way off for one thing. 

Frank: Lots of trouble can start from a long way off. 

Bob: Oh, don’t you worry your head about Japan. 

Frank ( thoughtfully ): Of course I know if they really 
start behaving badly, all we got to do is to send a couple 
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of battleships along and scare the little sods out of their 
wits. 

Bob: That’s right. 

Frank: All the same- 

Bob: We’ve got the finest Navy in the world and 
don’t you forget it. 

Frank: As long as we treat it right. 

Bob: How d’you mean? 

Frank: What about Invergordon? 

Bob: That wasn’t the Navy’s fault. 

Frank: I never said it was. 

Bob: Well then! 

Frank: It was the fault of the old men at the top. It 
always is the fault of the old men at the top. They’re the 
ones that muck things up. We can’t afford to have 
much more of that sort of thing, you know. 

Bob: Well, we’ve got a brand new Government now 
and everything in the garden’s lovely. 

Frank ( raising the glass)'. Here’s hoping! 

Bob: Chuck us another biscuit. 

Frank {pushing the tin towards him ): Here- 

Bob: I’ll have to be pushing off home in a minute. 

Frank: Finish up and have one more before you go. 

Bob: Now listen, Frankie boy, we’re up to the gills 
already. 

Frank {at the sideboard ): Just a litde one for the road. 

Bob: The road? I only got about three yards to go. 

Frank: We don’t have a binge like this every day of 
the week. 

Bob ( making a dive at him)'. Here, that’s enough. 

He catches Frank’s arm to prevent hint pouring out 
too much , causing him to drop the bottle on the floor with a 
crash. 
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Frank: Now you’ve done it. 

Bob: Oh, dear! 

Frank {starting to lattes)-. Thank God there wasn’t 
much left. 

Bob (also laughing): I wish you could have seen your 
face when it went! 

Frank: Quiet a minute—listen! 

There is the sound of footsteps on the stairs. 

Bob: Here—I’d better ’op it. 

Frank: That’s right, leave your best pal to face the 
barrage alone. 

Bob: Come on, pull yourself together—we’re for 
it. 

Frank: Chest up—chin up! 

They are standing rigidly to attention when Ethel 
comes into the room. She is waring a dressing-gown and 
her hair is in curlers. 

Ethel: And what d’you think you’re doing if I may 
make so bold? 

Frank: Bob was just going home. 

Ethel: Oh! Just going home, was he? 

Bob: Sorry we woke you up, Ethel. 

Ethel: What was that you broke? 

Frank: Only the poor old Johnny Walker. 

Ethel: I suppose you know what the time is, don’t 
you? 

Frank: Who cares? Time was meant for slaves! 

Ethel: You go up to bed, Frank Gibbons. I’ll have 
something to say to you later. 

Bob: It was my fault, Ethel- 

Ethel: You ought to be ashamed of youtselves, 
both of you—men of your age—coming home drunk 
and waking up the whole house. 
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Frank: You’re not a whole house, Ethel, old girl— 
you’re just—just a little bungalow—for better or for 
worse- (He giggles.) 

Ethel: I’ll give you bungalow! Go on, Bob, it’s 
time you went home. 

Frank: Don’t be hard on him, Ethel—he’s my pal— 
he may be looking a bit silly now, I’ll admit, but he’s my 
pal all the same. 

Bob: Who’s looking silly? 

Frank: You do! 

Bob: What about you? 

Ethel: You both look silly—but it’s nothing to 
what you’re going to look in the morning. Go on. 
Bob. I’m not going to stand here much longer catching 
me death. 

Bob: All right— -I can take a hint. Good-night, Mrs. 
G. Good-night, Sergeant. It’s been a pleasure. (To 
Frank.) Steady the Buffs! 

Bob goes cheerfully , if a trifle unsteadily, out of the 
french window. 

Ethel follows him sip and locks them after him . She 
turns and regards Frank thoughtfully for a moment. 

Frank (holding up his hand): All right, all right—you 
don’t have to say nothing! I know. 

Ethel: The next time you go to a regimental dinner 
you can go to a hotel afterwards and sleep it off. I won’t 
have it, d’you hear? This is my dining-room, this is, not 
a bar parlour! Go on, get up to bed and don’t make a 

noise either - (She turn and catches sight of Queenie’s 

note on the mantelpiece .) What’s that? 

Frank: What’s what? 

Ethel (going to it): This letter. 

Frank: I haven’t written no letters. 
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Ethel {taking it): It’s Queenie’s writing- (Site 

opens it.) 

Frank: Here—you can’t read the girl’s private 
letters. 

Ethel (grimly): It’s addressed to you and me. 

Frank: Well, I’ll be damnedl 

Ethel reads the letter through and then stands quite 
still. Frank goes over to her. She hands it to him. 

Ethel: She’s gone. Read it. (Sits down quietly in the 
chair by the fire and buries her face in her hands) 

Frank ( reads the letter carefully): Who’s this man? 
Have you ever seen him? 

Ethel: No. 

Frank: I’ll fetch her back—I’ll give her the hiding of 
her life. 

Ethel: You can’t find her. She doesn’t say where 
she’s gone. 

Frank (reading): —we love each other—his wife 
won’t divorce him—we can’t live without each other, 
so we are going away. (He crumples the letter in his hand) 
It’s our own fault—we might have known something 
like this would happen—we let her have her own way 

too much, ever since she was a child—Queenie- 

(His voice breaks) 

Ethel sits quite still without saying anything. 
(Kneeling on the floor by her chair) We’ll trace her all right 
—don’t you worry. We can find out who the man is 
through the shop. It must have been there she met him. 
We’ll get her back. 

Ethel (with sudden violence): I don’t want her back! 
She’s no child of mine. I don't want ever to see her 
again as long as I live. 

Frank: Don’t say that, Ethel. 
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Ethel (controlling herself)'. I mean it. I’ve done tr 
best to bring her up to behave respectable, to be a goc 
girl, but it hasn’t been any use. 

Frank: If she loves this man all that much—may! 
it was too strong for her—maybe she couldn’t he 
herself-- 

Ethel {looking at him)'. You don’t see what she’s dor 
the same way as I do—do you? 

Frank: I don’t know. 

Ethel: You and me never have quite seen eye to e) 
about what’s right and what’s wrong. You’d have ht 
back to-morrow if she’d come, wouldn’t you? But 
wouldn’t. You’ve always encouraged her and told he 
how clever she was, and let her twist you round ht 
little finger- 

Frank: All I’ve done is to try laughing at her instea 
of scolding her. 

Ethel: Well, you’ve got something to laugh at not 
haven’t you? 

Frank: Don’t go for me, Ethel—she’s my girl as we 
as yours. 

Ethel: I’m not going for anybody. I’ve done rr. 
best. I can’t do more. 

Frank: You can’t stop loving the girl all at one 
even if she has done wrong. 

Ethel: I can try. 

Frank: What’s the sense of that? 

Ethel: It isn’t anything to do with sense—it’s ho 
you feel. 

Frank: I’ve never seen you like this before—hard s 
nails you are. 

Ethel: What d’you expect me to be? 

Frank: I don’t know—I suppose you never care 
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for Queenie as much as you did the other two. 

Ethel: It’s not fair to say that. 

Frank: It’s true though, isn’t it? 

Ethel: No, it is not. She’s almost been the most 
trouble, that’s true enough, and she’s certainly never 
put herself out to try and help me like Vi has; that’s true 
too, but I’ve cared for her just as much as the others, and 
don’t you start saying I haven’t. It’s no use trying to 
lay the blame for this at my door. What she’s done 
she’s done on her own, and I’ll never forgive her for it 
until the end of my days. 

Frank: If you feel like that it’s not much good 
talking about it, is it? 

He gets up and walks away from her. 

Ethel (after a pause—rising ): Will you turn out or 
shall I? 

Frank (turningpleadingly)-. Ethel- 

Ethel (stonily)-. I’m going back to bed now. You 
might put those things back in die sideboard before you 
come up. 

She goes out without looking at him. 

When she has gone he puts Queenie’s letter in his 
pocket, goet wearily over to the table and puts the biscuits, 
A.I. Sauce and bloater paste into the cupboard . He sits 
down at the table for a minute and finally buries his head 
in his arms as — 

THE LIGHTS FADE 
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ACT II 
Scene in 

Time: May, 1932. It is about four-thirty on a fine afternoon. 
The french windows are wide open. Out of sight in the 
garden Frank is weeding. From next door comes the 
sound o/Bob mowing his lawn. 

Mrs, Flint is knitting in her chair by the fireplace. 
Sylvia is at table with a newspaper and a dictionary, 
doing a crossword puzzle. A brand new shining radio 
stands on a little table above the fireplace. It is playing 
softly. Edie comes in and out with the tea-things. 

Sylvia (with satisfaction, scribbling)-. Got it] 

Mrs. F.: What? 

Sylvia: A biblical name in five letters with an S in 
the middle—Moses. 

Mrs. F.: I could have thought of that. 

Sylvia: Pity you didn’t then, I asked you just now. 

Mrs. F.: Why’s tea being kid so early? 

Sylvia: Because Frank’s taking us to the Majestic. 

Mrs. F.: I wish somebody’d turn that wireless off— 
it’s getting on my nerves. 

Sylvia {rising}-. Ethel’d have it playing all day just 
because Reg gave it to her- (She turns the radio off.) 

Mrs. F.: Well, the skies’ll fall nest, I shouldn’t 
wonder, you doing something I asked you without 
grumbling. 

Sylvia: Now then, Mrs. Flint, don’t start. 

Mrs. F.: I wasn’t starting anything, just passing a 
remark. 
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Sylvia (folding up the paper)'. Well, I’ve done that now 
all except the long one across and the short one down 
with an X in it. 

Mrs. F.: I must say, having a steady job at the 
library’s done you a world of good. 

Sylvia: I don’t know what you’re talking about. 

Mrs. F.: You’re not so touchy as you used to be— 
flying off at the least thing. 

Sylvia {printlj)'. I’m very glad, I’m sure. 

Mrs. F.: It was a lucky day for all of us when you met 
that Mrs. Wilmot. 

Sylvia: I don’t know to what you’re referring. 

Mrs. F.: Oh yes, you do. 

Sylvia: I wish you’d stop going at me about every¬ 
thing for once. 

Mrs. F.: I was only saying it was a good thing you 
meeting that Mrs. Wilmot. 

Sylvia: Well, we won’t argue about it, will we? 

Mrs. F.: You haven’t had one of your headaches for 
weeks, have you? 

Sylvia {sharply)-. No, I have not. 

Mrs. F.; There you are, then. 

Sylvia: Perhaps you’d rather have me the way I was 
before—not sleeping a wink at night and suffering and 
being in error. 

Mrs. F.: In what? 

Sylvia: Errorl 

Mrs. F.: Oh, so that’s what it was. 

Sylvia: And you needn’t sneer at Mrs. Wilmot 
either—she’s a wonderful woman. 

Mrs. F.: She must be, to make you believe there 
wasn’t anything the matter with you. It’s what I’ve 
been saying for years. 
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Sylvia (i brightly ): Well, then, we won’t say anything 
more about it, will we? 

Mrs. F.: We will if we feel like it. 

Frank comes in from the garden. Lie is in his shirt¬ 
sleeves. 

Frank: How long before tea’s ready ? 

Edie (on her way in with the milk and sugar)'. About five 
minutes—the kettle’s on, 

Frank: Tell Ethel to start without me, Sylvia—I’ve 
got one more bed to do. Where is she? 

Sylvia: Upstairs lying down. 

Frank [catching sight of a vase on the mantelpiece)-. Who 
put that May in here? 

Sylvia: I did—it’s such a pretty colour. 

Frank [faking it out of the vase)-. You ought to know 
better than to bring May into the house. 

Sylvia: Why ever not? 

Frank: It’s unlucky. 

Sylvia (with a great display of amusement)-. Why Frank, 
really] What a thing to believe- 

Frank: You was born in the country the same as I 
was, Sylvia—it’s a long while ago, I’ll admit, but 
still- 

Sylvia [tossing her head)-. There’s no need to be nasLy 
—you and your old May- 

Frank ( going out again): Well, don’t do it again. 

Sylvia: Frank’s been a changed man since Queenie 
went. 

Mrs. F.: I haven’t noticed much difference. 

Sylvia: Do you think she’ll ever come back? 

Mrs. F.: She’ll get a piece of my mind if she does. 
Bringing disgrace on all of us. 

Sylvia: Frank had a letter from her the other day. 
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Mrs. F.: How d’you know? 

Sylvia: It came by the midday post along with that 
letter I had from Mrs. Wilmot—Edie was upstairs 
doing the front room and I took it in myself. I re¬ 
cognised the handwriting- 

Mrs. F,: Think he told Ethel? 

Sylvia: Not very likely—she doesn’t let him mention 
her name if she can help it. It had a French stamp. 

Mrs. F.: Disgusting! 

Ethel {coming in): What’s disgusting? 

Mrs. F.: Gracious, Ethel, what a start you gave me! 

Ethel: What was disgusting? 

Sylvia: A French stamp. 

Ethel: French stamp? What are you talking about? 

Sylvia: We were talking about the letter Frank had 
from Queenie. 

Ethel (going over to the table): Oh, were you? 

Mrs. F.: Then it was from Queenie? 

Sylvia: You knew about it? 

Ethel: It’s a pity that Christian Science of yours 
hasn’t taught you to mind your own business among 
other things, Sylvia. 

Sylvia: Well, I’m sure I don’t see what I’ve done! 

Ethel: You know perfectly well I won’t ’ave 
Queenie’s name spoken in this house. She’s gone her 
own way, and that’s that. She doesn’t belong here any 
more, 

Mrs. F. {with relish): I always knew that girl would 
come to no good. 

Ethel: Once and for all, will you hold your tongue, 
Mother! I’m sick to death of you and Sylvia gabbing 
and whispering behind my back. 

Mrs. F.: Well, I like that, I must say- 
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Ethel: I don’t care whether you like it or not—be 
quiet. Where’s Frank? 

Sylvia (sullenly)'. In the garden—he’s started on 
another bed. 

Ethel: Tea’s just ready. 

Sylvia: He said to begin without him. 

Edie corns in with the tea-pot. Ethel sits down at 
the table and begins to pour out. There is a silence. 
Edie goes out again. 

Sylvia (to Mrs. Flint): Are you coming to the table 
or shall I bring it over to you? 

Mrs. F.: I’ll stay here—the less I open my mouth the 
better. 

Ethel: Here, Syl, take it over to her. 

Sylvia ( brings cup of tea over to Mrs. F.): Bread and 
butter? 

Mrs. F.: No, thank you. (As Sylvia turns to go.) 
I’ll ’ave a petit beurre if there is one. 

Sylvia (fetching her the plate of biscuits ): All right 
Sylvia, after Mrs. Flint has helped herself to 
biscuits, returns to the table and sits down. There is 
another silence, Ethel gets up and turns on the radio 
again. 

Ethel: Sorry I flew out at you like that, Sylvia. 

Sylvia (gracefully)'. It doesn’t matter. I’m sure. 

Ethel: I dropped off to sleep on my bed this 
afternoon and had a bad dream. 

Sylvia: What was it? 

Ethel: I can’t remember—I woke up feeling as if 
the world had come to an end. 

Sylvia (cheerfully)'. Well, they say dreams go by 
contraries. 

Ethel: Yes, they do, don’t they? 
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Mrs. F.: These teeth of mine ate getting worse and 
worse—I can’t bite a thing. 

Ethel: Try soaking ’em. 

Mrs. F.: I am. 

Ethel: I wish Frank’d come in to his tea—we shall 
be late next thing we know. 

Silvia: Why not take a cap out to him, he never eats 
much anyhow. 

Ethel (glanting at the clock)'. It’s nearly half-past now. 

Sylvia: I’ll take it if you like. 

Ethel: No, I will. Orice he starts weeding he’d go 
on all night if we let him. 

Ethel pours out a cup of tea and goes out into the 
garden with if. 

Sylvia: You’d better be going upstairs to put your 
hat on, hadn’t you? 

Mrs. F.: Lots of time. Frank’ll have to wash before 
he goes. 

There is a ring at the front door bell. 

Sylvia: Now I wonder who that is? 

Mrs. F.: It might be Reg and Phyl. 

Sylvia: Can’t be—they’ve gone to Sevenoaks with 
them friends of theirs. 

Mrs. F. (listening)-. Has Edie gone? 

Sylvia: Yes—I heard her come out of the kitchen. 

The door opens and Vi comes quickly into the room. 
She looks pale aid is trembling. 

Sylvia: Why, Vi? Whatever’s the matter? 

Vi: Where ate mum and dad? 

Sylvia: In the garden. 

Vi (hurriedly)'. Take Granny upstairs—there’s been 
an accident—it’s Reg and Phyl—I’ve got to tell mum 
and dad. 
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Mrs. F.: What’s that? 

Sylvia: What sort of an accident? What happened? 

Vi: They were in Reg’s car and a lorry came out of a 
turning- 

Sylvia: Are they badly hurt? 

Vr: They’re dead. 

Sylvia: Oh, my Godl 

Vi: Mrs. Goulding was with them, she knew I had a 
telephone and so she rang me up from the hospital. 
She was in the back and got thrown out—please take 
Granny upstairs—I must tell them alone. 

Sylvia (bursting into tears): Oh, my Godl Oh, my 
Godl 

Vi: Don’t cry. Auntie Sylvia—they’ll hear you— 
don't let them hear you. 

Sylvia (sobbing): I can’t believe it~I can’t- 

Mrs. F.: Help me up. 

Vi (doing so): Auntie Sylvia—please-- 

Sylvia, with a great effort at control but still sobbing, 
helps Mrs. Flint out of the room. 

Vr closes her eyes for a minute, braces herself and goes 
out into the garden. The room is empty for a minute or 
two, and there is no sound except the radio playing softly 
and the snowing machine next door. 

Presently Frank and Ethel come in alone. His am 
is round her and they neither of them speak. He brings 
her slowly to the chair by the fireplace and puts her gently 
down into it. Then he draws tip another chair and sits 
next to her. He reaches out for her hand and they sit 
there in silence as — 

THE LIGHTS FADE 
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Time: December the 10 th, 1936. 

It is just after ten o'clock in the evening , The remains of 
supper have been pushed aside to Make way for the radio, 
which is standing in the middle of the table. 

Round it are sitting Frank, Ethel, Sylvia, Vi and 
Sam. 

King Edward the Eight’s farewell broadcast after his 
abdication is just finishing. Sylvia is in tears. Everyone 
else is silent. 

Frank and Ethel have aged a good deal in the four 
years since Reg’s death. They are only fifty-two and 
fifty-one respectively, nevertheless they look older. 
Sylvia, on the other hand, who is after all the same age as 
Ethel, looks, if anything, a little younger than before. 
This is doubtless attributable to the assurance acquired 
from Christian Science and the brisk example of Mrs. 
Wilmot. Vi and Sam appear to be the settled, comfort¬ 
able married couple that they are. Sam indeed, having put 
on weight, seems definitely middle-aged. 

At the end of the broadcast the radio makes a few discor¬ 
dant wheezes and groans. Frank^At up and turns it off. 

Frank: Well—that’s that. (He gets himself a cigarette 
from the mantelpiece .) There won’t be anything more to 
listen to to-night, all the stations have dosed down. 

Sylvia (sobbing): It’s dreadful—dreadful- 

Frank: Anyway it’s no use going on about it now. 
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Sylvia: It was a wonderful speech—fairly broke 
your heart to listen to it. (She blows her nose.) 

Frank: Well— I suppose he had to make it, but I 
somehow wish he hadn’t. 

There is silence for a moment, broken only by Sylvia’s 
sniffs. Ethel gets up and takes a calendar down from 
the wall by the fireplace. 

Sylvia: Ethel—what are you doing? 

Ethel (going out of the mm with it): It’s near the end 
of the year anyhow. 

Yr (getting up): Better put the radio back where it 

belongs—give me a hand, Sam- 

They move the radio back on to its little table. 

Sam: We’ll have to be going in a minute. Mrs. 
Burgess said she couldn’t stay after half-past ten and we 
can’t leave the children in the house all by themselves. 

Vi: I’ll pop up and get me hat—I left it in mum’s 
room. 

She goes out. 

Sam: How’s the library going, Aunt Sylvia? 

Sylvia (putting the table straight): All right—but I’m 
leaving it next month. 

Sam: I thought you liked working there. 

Sylvia: Oh, it’s not bad, but I’m going in with Mrs. 
Wilmot. She wants me to assist her in her reading and 
rest room in Baker Street. 

Sam: Oh, I see. 

Sylvia: How are the children? 

Sam: Sheila’s all right, but Joan’s been a bit seedy the 
last few days. 

Sylvia (brightly): Poor little thing. 

Sam: The doctor said she never quite got over that 
cold she had in November. 
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Sylvia ( indulgently ): Did he indeed? 

Sam (slightly nettled): Yes, he did. She was running a 
bit of a temperature a couple of nights ago, so we’ve 
kept her in bed ever since. 

Sylvia: I suppose if you believe in doctors, it’s best 
to do what they say. 

Sam: Well, it stands to reason they know a bit more 
about it than we do, doesn’t it? 

Sylvia: No, I don’t think it does! (She lightly hums a 
little tune.) 

Sam (incensed)-. What would you do if you broke your 
leg? I suppose you’d send for a doctor then, wouldn’t 
you? 

Sylvia (;putting some things into the sideboard cupboard)-. 
I wouldn’t break my leg. 

Sam (pressing)-. But if you did} If you were run over 
through no fault of your own- 

Sylvia: I should certainly send for treatment. 

Sam: There you are then! 

Sylvia (with a pitying smile)-. You don’t understand, 
Sam. After all there isn’t any reason why you should. 
You haven’t studied the matter, have you? 

Sam: No, I haven’t. 

Sylvia: It wouldn’t be surgical treatment I should 
send for. It would be spiritual treatment. 

Sam: Would that heal a compound fracture? 

Sylvia: Certainly. 

Sam: Before I’d believe that I’d have to see it with 
my own eyes. 

Sylvia: If you believe first, you wouldn’t have to 
worry whether you saw it with your own eyes or not. 

Sam: Oh, yes, I should. 

Sylvia (with sweet, unassailable superiority)-. Dear Sam! 
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Frank comes back. 

Frank: Where’s Ethel? 

Sylvia: In the kitchen, I think. 

Frank: We miss Edie and that’s a fact. I’ve tried to 
make her get someone else, but she won’t. 

Sylvia: There’s not so much to do since Mrs. Flint 
passed on. 

Frank: I do wish you wouldn’t talk like that, Sylvia, 
it sounds so soft. 

Sylvia: I don’t know what you mean, I’m sure. 

Frank {firmly)'. Mother died, see! First of all she got 
’flu and that turned to pneumonia and the strain of that 
affected her heart, which was none too strong at the best 
of times and she DIED. Nothing to do with passing on 
at all. 

Sylvia: How do you know? 

Frank: I admit it’s only your new way of talking, but 
it gets me down, see? 

Ethel comes in again, followed by Vi in her'bat and 
coat. 

Ethel: What are you shouting about? 

Frank: I’m not shouting about anything at all. I’m 
merely explaining to Sylvia that mother died. She didn’t 
pass on or pass over or pass out—she DIED. 

Vi {giggling): Oh, Dad, you do make me laugh, really 
you do! 

Ethel: It’s not a fit subject to talk about anyhow. 

Vi: Come on, Sam—we must be going. Good¬ 
night, Mother. 

Ethel: Good-night, dear. If you want to go out 
to-morrow afternoon I’ll come and look after the 
children. 

Vi: Thanks a lot. Good-night, Dad. 
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Frank (kissing her): So long, Vi. 

Vi: Good-night, Auntie Sylvia. Don’t pay any 
attention to dad. He’s an old tease. 

Sam: Good-night all. 

Frank: I’ll come to the door with you—where’s 
Archie—Ethel? 

Ethel: Asleep in the kitchen. He’s been out once 
to-night. 

Frank (escorting Vi and Sam out): I’ll tell you one 
thing. As a mouser, Archie knocks poor old Percy into 
a cocked hatl 

They go out. 

Sylvia: I think I’ll go up to bed now, Ethel. 

Ethel: All right, dear. 

Sylvia: What about the washing up? 

Ethel: I’ll do the lot to-morrow morning. I’ve left 
everything in the sink for to-night. 

Sylvia (dutifully kissing her): Then good-night. 

Ethel: Good-night. 

Sylvia (sighing as she goes out): Oh, dear! 

Ethel glances at the clock and then, taking some 
socks out of a work-basket on the table by the fireplace, sits 
down in the arm-chair and begins to dam. 

Frank comes back. 

Frank: Vi’s looking a bit peaky, isn’t she? 

Ethel: She’s worried about Joan, I think. 

Frank: She’ll be all right—remember the trouble 
we had with Queenie when she was tiny? 

Ethel (coldly): Yes, I do. 

Frank: Sorry—I forgot. 

Ethel: You’re lucky. 

Frank (sadly): You ate a funny woman, Ethel, and 
no mistake. 
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Ethel: I expect I am, We’re as God made us, I 
suppose, and there’s nothing to be done about it. 

Frank: Well, all I can say is He might have done a 
better job on some people without straining Himself. 

Ethel: How often have I told you I won’t ’ave you 
talking like that, Frank. 

Frank: I wasn’t meaning you. 

Ethel: I don’t care who you was meaning. If you 
don’t believe in anything yourself, you can at least have 
the decency to spare the feelings of them as do. 

Frank: As a matter of fact I believe in a whole lot of 
things. 

Ethel: Well, that’s nice to know. 

Frank: One of ’em is that being bitter about any¬ 
body isn’t a good thing, let alone if it happens to be your 
own daughter. 

Ethel: I’m not bitter. I just don’t think of her any 
more, that’s all. 

Frank: 'That’s one of the things 1 don’t believe. 

Ethel: Don’t let’s talk about it, shall we? 

Frank: I wish you’d have another girl in place of 
Edie, 

Ethel: I don’t need one now there’s only the three 
of us. Sylvia helps every now and again and the char 
does the heavy cleaning once a week. 

Frank: We could afford it quite easily. 

Ethel: Maybe we could—but getting a strange girl 
used to our way3 would be more trouble than it was 
worth. 

Frank: What anybody ever wanted to marry Edie 
for beats me. 

Ethel: No reason why they shouldn’t. She was a 
good girl and a good worker. 
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Frank: Exactly the reasons I married you. 

Ethel: Don’t talk so silly. 

Frank: She may not be much to look at—I said to 
myself—but there’s a worker if ever I saw one! 

Ethel: Haven’t you got anything better to do than 
to sit there making funny remarks? 

Frank: There’s nothing much I want to do. 

Ethel: Why don’t you have a nice read of the 
paper? 

Frank: There’s nothing in it but the abdication, and 
I’m fed up with that. 

There is a tap on the window. 

Ethel: That’ll be Bob. Now I can get on with me 
darning. 

Frank goes to the window , opens it and admits 
Billy. Billy is now thirty-jour and wearing the 
uniform of a Warrant Officer. Tie has grown a little more 
solid with the years, but apart from this there is not much 
change in him. 

Frank: Well, here’s a surprisel 

Billy: Hallo, Mr. Gibbons. 

Ethel: Why, Billy—I’d no idea you was back. 

Billy ( shaking hands with her): I’ve been transferred 
from a cruiser to a destroyer—I’ve got a couple of 
weeks’ leave. 

Frank: D’you like that 5 

Billy: You bet I do. 

Frank: What’s the difference? 

Billy: Oh, lots of little things. To start with I live in 
the wardroom—then I keep watches when we’re at sea 
—and well, it’s sort of more friendly, if you know what I 
mean. 

Frank: Like a drink? 
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Billy: No, thanks. I just had one with dad. 

Ethel: Is he coming in? 

Billy: Yes, I think so—a bit later on. 

Ethel: He must be glad you’re back. It must be 
lonely for him in that house all by himself since your 
mother was taken. 

Frank: Nora DIED, Ethell Nobody took her. 

Ethel: You ought to be ashamed talking like that in , 
front of Billy. 

Billy: It was a blessed release really, you know, 
Mrs. Gibbons, what with one thing and another. She’d 
been bedridden so long- 

Frank: Hear the speech? 

Billy: Yes. 

Frank: What did you think of it? 

Billy: Oh, I don’t know—a bit depressing— 
taken all round. He was popular in the Service you 
know. 

Frank: Yes—I expect he was. 

Billy: He came on board a ship I was in once, in the 
Mediterranean, that was about five years ago when I 
was still a T.G.M. 

Ethel: What’s that? 

Billy: Torpedo Gunner’s Mate. 

Frank: All them initials in the Navy. I can’t think 
how you remember ’em. 

Billy: Oh, you get used to it. 

Ethel: Would you like me to go and make you a 
cup of tea? It won’t take a minute. 

Billy: No, thanks, Mrs. Gibbons—there’s some¬ 
thing I want to talk to you about as a matter of fact— 
both of you. 

Frank: All right, son—what is it? 
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Billy ( nervously ): Got a cigarette on you? I left mine 
next door. 

Frank (producing a packet): Here you arc. 

Billy (taking one): Thanks. 

Frank: Match? 

Billy (striking one of bis om): Got one, thanks. 

Frank (after a slight pause): Well? 

Billy: I feel a bit awkward really—I wanted dad to 
come with me and back me up, but he wouldn’t. 

Frank: A man of your age hanging on to his father’s 
coat-tails, I never ’eard of such a thing. What have you 
been up to? 

Ethel (with sudden premonition, sharply ): What is it, 
Billy? 

Billy: It’s about Queenie. 

There is silence for a moment . 

Ethel (hardening): What about her? 

Billy: Does it still make you angry—even to hear 
her name? 

Ethel: I’m not angry. 

Frank: Have you seen her, Billy? 

Billy: Yes—I’ve seen her. 

Frank (eagerly): How is she? 

Billy: Fine. 

There is mother silence, Billy mooches about the 
room a bit. 

Ethel (with an obvious effort): What is it that you 
wanted to say about Queenie, Billy? 1 

Billy (in a rush): I sympathise with how you feel, 
Mrs. Gibbons—really I do—and what’s more she does 
too. She knows what a wrong she did you in going off 
like that. It didn’t take her long to realise it. She hasn’t 
had any too good a time, you know. In fact she’s been 
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through a good deal. He left her—the man she went 
off with—Major Blount—after about a year. He went 
back to his wife. He left Queenie stranded in a sort of 
boarding-house in Brussels. 

Ethel {bitterly): How soon was it before she found 
another man to take her on? 

Frank: Ethel! 

Billy: A long time—over three years. 

Ethel (bending ever her darning): She’s all right now 
then, isn’t she? 

Billy: Yes— she’s all right now. 

Frank: What sort of a bad time did she have—how 
d’you mean? 

Billy: Trying to earn a living for herself—getting in 
and out of different jobs. She showed dresses off in a 
dressmaker’s shop for over a year, I believe, but the 
shop went broke, and then she got herself a place to 
look after some English children. It wasn’t a very long 
job. She just had to take them across France to 
Marseilles and put on a ship to go out to their parents 
in India. By that time she had a little money saved and 
was coming home to England to try and get her old 
manicuring job back when she got ill with appendicitis 
and was taken to hospital- 

Frank: Where—where was she taken to hospital? 
How long ago? 

Billy: Paris—about a year ago. Then, when she was 
in the hospital she picked up with an old Scotswoman 
who was in the next bed and a little while later the two 
of them started an old English tea room in Menton in 
the South of France—you know, just for the English 
visitors—that’s where I ran into her by accident We 
were doing a summer cruise and the ship I was in laid 
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off a place called ViHefranche for a few days. A couple 
of pals and I hired a taxi to go for a drive and stopped at 
Menton to have a cup of tea—and there she was] 

Ethel: Is she there now? 

Billy: No, she isn’t there now. 

Frank: Where is she then? 

Billy: She’s here, 

Ethel: Herel 

Frank: How d’you mean—here? 

Billy: Next door with dad. 

Ethel ( jumping to her feet and dropping her darning on the 
floor ): Billyl 

Billy: We were married last week in a registry office 
in Plymouth. 

Ethel: Marriedl 

Billy (simply): I’ve always loved her, you know—I 
always said I’d wait for her. 

Frank (brokenly): Oh, son—I can’t believe it—Oh, 
sonl 

He wrings Billy’s hand mildly and then almost runs 
out through the french windows. 

Billy: You’ll forgive her now, won’t you, Mrs. 
Gibbons? 

Ethel (in a strained voice): I don’t seem to have any 
choice, do I? 

Billy: I always thought you’d like to have me for a 
son- 

Ethel: Better late than never—that’s what it is, isn’t 
it? (She starts half laughing and crying at the same time.) 

Better late than—never—oh dearl- 

He takes her in his arms and after holding her close for 
a moment , places her gently in the chair. 

Billy: Shall I get you a little nip of something? 
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Ethel {tearfully)'. Yes, please- 

Billy: Where is it? 

Ethel: In the sideboard cupboard. 

Billy goes quickly to the sideboard, opens the cup¬ 
board, takes a bottle of whisky out and pours some, neat, 
into a glass. He brings it to her. He gives her the glass 
and she sips a little. He takes her left hand and pats it 
affectionately. 

Frank comes back through the window leading 
Queenie by the hand. She is soberly dressed and looks 
pale. There is a strained silence for a moment. 

Queenie: Hallo, Mum. 

Ethel: So you’ve come back, have you—you bad girl. 

Queenie (coming slowly across the room to her)'. Yes, 
Mum. 

Ethel (putting her arms round her)-. A nice way to 
behave, I must say—upsetting me like this- 

THE LIGHTS FADE 

ACT in 

Scene II 

Time: September $otb, 1938. 

It is about nine o'clock in the evening. 

Ethel and Queenie have finished their supper and gone 
upstairs to see if Queenie’s four months' old son is 
sleeping all right. Sylvia and Vi are still at the table. 

Sylvia: Is there any more hot water in the jug? 

Vi: No— there isn’t 

Sylvia: I thought I’d like another cup. 
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Vi ( jumping up)'. I’ll run and get some. 

Sylvia (not moving)-. Don’t -worry, dear—I’ll go. 

Vi: You stay where you are, Auntie Syl—it won’t 
take a minute. 

She runs out with the jug. 

Sylvia, left alone , sits pensively with her chin resting 
on her hands. In a moment or two Vi returns with the 
hot water. 

SYLvrA (as she comes in)'. I always knew it, you know. 

Vi: Always knew what? 

Sylvia: That there wouldn’t be a war. 

Vi: Well, I thought there would, I must say, other¬ 
wise I shouldn’t have sent Sheila and Joan down to Mrs. 
Marsh in Dorset. 

Sylvia: I know you did, dear. Your mother was 
worried too about Queenie and little Frankie—but I 
wasn’t. Neither was Mrs. Wilmot. 

Vi: Fancy that now. 

Sylvia: Mrs. Wilmot laughed outright, you know, 
when the woman came to try on her gas-mask. “Take 
that stupid thing away,” she said. Just like that—quite 
simply. The woman was furious. 

Vi: I’m not surprised. 

Sylvia: It’s funny how cross people get when you 
refuse to believe in evil. 

Vi: It’s rather difficult not to believe in evil, Auntie 
Syl, when you think of what’s going on in different 
parts of the world just now. 

Sylvia: If enough people believed in good, none of 
it would happen. 

Vi: Yes, but they don’t do they? 

Sylvia: You re min d me of your father sometimes, 
Vi, you’re material-minded. 
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Vi: Well, I can’t help that, can I? 

Sylvia: Well, if you don’t mind me saying so—I 
think you can. 

Vi: As far as I can see facts are facts. Auntie Syl, and 
if looking at it like that means I’m material-minded I’m 
afraid that’s what I shall go on being. 

Sylvia: You don’t understand what I mean, dear. 

Vi: No—I’m afraid I don’t. 

Sylvia: To begin with, what you call facts may not 
be facts at all. 

Vi: What are they then? 

Sylvia: Illusion—and error. 

Vi: Isn’t error a fact then? 

Sylvia {a little nettled ): Of course it is in a way— 
that’s just the trouble. But still if you admit it’s a fact 
and regard it as a fact, it makes it more of a feet than 
ever, doesn’t it? 

Vi: I shouldn’t think it made much difference one 
way or the other. 

Sylvia: But it DOES! 

Vi: You mean that when Sheila had toothache the 
other day I ought to have told her that she hadn’t. 

Sylvia: I don’t mean any such thing. 

Vi: What do you mean then? 

Sylvia: I mean that if she had been brought up to 
believe that pain is evil and that evil doesn’t really exist 
at all, she wouldn’t have had toothache in the first place. 

Vi: But she’d broken it on a bit of toffee and the 
nerve was exposed. 

Sylvia: Nonsense. 

Vi: It isn’t nonsense, Auntie Syl, It’s true. 

Sylvia: I wish Mrs. Wilmot was here. 

Vi: I’m sure I’m glad she isn’t. 
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Sylvia: It shows a very small mind to talk like that, 
Vi—you ought to be ashamed. Mrs. Wilmot is a very 
remarkable woman. 

Vi: She sounds a bit silly to me. 

Sylvia: We will not discuss the matter any further. 

Vi: All right, 

Sylvia: Your very life has been saved at this moment 
by the triumph of right thinking over wrong thinking. 

Vi (equably)'. Well, that’s nice, isn’t it? 

Sylvia: I’ve often thought Mr. Chamberlain must be 
a Christian Scientist at heart. 

Vi: Well, let’s hope that Hitler and Mussolini are 
too, and then we shall all be on velvet. 

Frank comes in, bis bat and coat on. 

Frank: What are you two looking so glum about? 

Vi: We were talking about Mr. Chamberlain; Auntie 
Syl says she thinks he must be a Christian Scientist. 

Frank (going out again)'. That might account for a 
lot. 

Sylvia: What did you want to say that for, Vi— 
you’re a very aggravating girl. 

Vi: Sony. 

Sylvia: Just because you haven’t any faith in any¬ 
thing yourself, you think it’s funny to laugh at people 
who have. 

Vi: I wasn’t laughing at all. 

Frank (having taken off bis bat and coat)'. Where’s your 
mother? 

Vi: Upstairs with Queenie and his lordship. 

Frank: Nothing wrong with him, is there? 

Vi: Oh, no—he’s fine. Queenie’s not feeling any too 
good, so she went to bed—her leg was hurting her a 
bit. It’s nothing serious, the doctor came this afternoon 
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to have a look at her, and said it was only brought on by 
the strain of the last week- 

Frank: I’ll go up in a minute. 

Sylvia: Did you see anything of the crowds? 

Frank {laconically)'. Yes, I did. 

Vi: We heard him arrive at the airport, on the radio. 

Frank {sitting down)'. So did I. 

Vi: Sam’s meeting me at the Strand Comet House a 
little later on. We thought we’d have a look at the West 
End. It ought to be excidng. 

Frank: Well, it’s exciting all right, if you like to see a 
lot of people yelling themselves hoarse without the 
faintest idea what they're yelling about. 

Sylvia: How can you, Frank! They’re cheering 
because we’ve been saved from war. 

Frank: I’ll cheer about that when it’s proved to me. 

Sylvia {hotly): You wouldn’t care if there was 
another war. You’re one of those people that think it 
doesn’t matter that millions and millions of innocent 
people should be bombedl Just because you enjoyed 
yourself in the last one- 

Frank {firmly)'. Now listen here, Sylvia. Don’t you 
talk to me like that because I won’t ’ave it—see? I did 
not enjoy myself in the last war—nobody but a bloody 
fool without any imagination would ever say that he 
did. And I do not think it doesn’t matter if millions and 
millions of innocent people are bombedl So you can 
get them silly ideas out of your head to start with. But 
what I would like to say is this. I’ve seen something 
today that I wouldn’t ’ave believed could happen in this 
country. I’ve seen thousands of people, English people, 
mark youl carrying on like maniacs, shouting and 
cheering with relief, for no other reason but that they’d 
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been thoroughly frightened, and it made me sick and 
that’s a factl I only hope to God that we shall have guts 
enough to learn one lesson from this and that we shall 
never find ourselves in a position again when we have 
to appease anybody! 

Sylvia: All you men think about is having Guts and 
being Top Dog and killing each other, but I’m a woman 
and I don’t care how much we appease as long as we 
don’t have a war. War is wicked and evil and vile— 
They that live by the sword shall die by the sword— 
It’s more blessed to give than to receive- 

Frank: I don’t think it’s more blessed to give in and 
receive a nice kick on the bottom for doing it. 

Ethel ( coming in): Will you two stop shouting— 
you’ll wake up Frankie! 

Sylvia: He’s a war-monger, that’s all he is—a war¬ 
monger. 

Frank: Judging by the ’eavy way you’re breathing, 
Sylvia, I should say you was in errorl 

Sylvia ( bursting into tears of rage): You’re no brother 

of mine—I don’t want to speak to you ever again- 

She rushes out of the room and slams the door. 

Ethel: What’s the use of arguing with her, Frank? 
You know it never does any good. 

Vi: She started it. Mother. She was ever so silly. 
She’s getting sillier and sillier every day. 

Ethel: Don’t you talk about your Aunt Sylvia like 
that. 

Vi ( kissing her): Dear old Mum, I’m thirty-five you 
know now, not fifteen. 

Ethel: All the more reason for you to know better. 

Vi: There you are, you seel Mum’ll never learn. 

Ethel: I don’t care if you’re a hundred and five, I 
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won’t have you being saucy to your Aunt Sylvia, or to 
me either for that matter. 

Vi: What about dad? I can be saucy to him, can’t I? 

Ethel: Get on with you. Miss Sharp! 

Vi: I’m just going anyhow—I’m picking up Sam— 
we’re going to see the crowds. {She laughs at Frank.) 
Sorry, Dad- 

Frank: You can cheer your head off for all I care. 

Vi: Maybe I will—I’ll just pop up and see Queenie 
for a minute—good-night all- 

Frank: Good-night. 

Ethel: Don’t forget to send round that pram. 

Vi: Sam’ll bring it to-morrow. 

She goes out. 

Ethel (sitting down)'. What a week! I wouldn’t have 
believed 1 could be so tired. 

Frank: Yes—you look a bit done up. How’s 
Queenie? 

Ethel: She’s all right. You’d think nobody’d ever 
had a baby beforel All the fuss we’ve had the last 
month. 

Frank: She got up too soon. 

Ethel: She had a letter from Billy this afternoon. 
He wants her to go out there. 

Frank: She can’t yet, she’s not strong enough. 

Ethel: He didn’t say yet—he said after Christmas— 
all being well. 

Frank: The baby won’t be old enough to travel. 

Ethel: She’ll leave him here. 

Frank: With us? 

Ethel: Of course—don’t be so silly—who else 

would she leave it with-! She won’t be gone more 

than a year anyway. 
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Frank: That’ll be fine, won’t it? 

Ethel: Fine for you maybe—you won’t have to 
look after it. 

Frank: Perhaps you’d rather she left it with Vil Or 
in a home of some sort. 

Ethel: Don’t be a bigger fool than you can help— 
go on upstairs and say good-night to her before she 
drops off. 

Frank: I’m expecting Bob to come in and have a 
farewell binge—give me a shout when he comes. 

Ethel: Binge indeedl One small one’s all you’re 
going to have, my lad, if I have to come down and take 
the botde away from you. 

Frank (cheerfully)-. I’d like to see you try. 

Left alone Ethel gets up and goes over to the side¬ 
board cupboard. She takes out the whisky bottle , a 
syphon and two glasses. She has just done this when Bob 
taps at the window. She lets him in. 

Bob: Hallo, Ethel. 

Ethel: Frank’s just saying good-night to Queenie— 
he’ll be down in a minute. 

Bob: What a week! What with the crisis and the sand 
bags and me having to pack up all the furniture into the 
bargain. 

Ethel: Has most of it gone? 

Bob: Yes—went this afternoon. I’m sleeping on a 
camp bed to-night. 

Ethel: Frank’ll miss you. So shall I. 

Bob: I’m not going very far—you’ll both come down 
and see me, won’t you? 

Ethel: Of course we will, Bob. I’ve often wondered 
why you stayed on so long in that house all by yourself. 

Bob: Oh, I don’t know. It was near you and Frank— 
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and it was somewhere for Billy to come home to. 

Ethel: You’ll feel a bit lost, I expect—living in the 
country. 

Bob: Well, I shall have me garden—a damn sight 
nicer one than I’ve got here—and there’s the sea near¬ 
by—and the village .pub! 

Ethel: We’ll come down and see you quite soon— 
I’ll go and tell Frank you’re here. 

Bob: Righto. (There is a slight pause) Good-bye, 
Ethel. 

Ethel (uncertainly)-. Good-bye, Bob. (She goes to him 
and kisses him) Take care of yourself. 

She goes swiftly out of the mm , 

After a moment Frank comes in. 

Frank: Well, he’s back. Umbrella and all. 

Bob: Yes. 

Frank: Let’s have a drink. I’m feeling a bit low— 
what with one thing and another. (He starts to pour out 
the drinks) Only one good thing’s happened. 

Bob: What’s that? 

Frank: If Queenie goes out to Singapore after 
Christmas, we’re taking charge of the kid. 

Bob: I thought you’d get him. 

Frank: Well, you couldn’t have had him—all alone 
by the sad sea waves. 

Bob: All right, all right, no hard feelings. 

Frank (holding up his glass)'. Here goes. 

Bob (doing the same)-. Happy days! 

Frank: Remember the first night we moved in? 
When we had Sylvia’s Wincarnis? 

Bob: That’s going back a bit. 

Frank: Nearly twenty years. 

Bob: And here we are— just the same. 
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Frank: Are we? 

Bob {with a sigh)\ No—I suppose we’re not. 

Frank: It’s a strange world. 

Bob: You’ve said it. 

Frank: All them years—all the things that happened 
in ’em—I wouldn’t go back over them for all the rice in 
China—would you? 

Bob: Not on your life. 

Frank: Remember that picnic we ’ad at Box Hill in 
1923 and you got squiffy and fell down and sprained 
your ankle? 

Bob: Whatever made you think of that? 

Frank: I don’t know, I was just thinking - 

Bob: Remember that summer holiday—the one we 
all had together—before Nora got ill? 

Frank: The year we went to Bognor? 

Bob: That’s right. 

Frank: That must have been earlier still—let’s see, 
Reg was fourteen—that would have been 1922- 

Bob: I remember you and Ethel having a row about 
going out in a boat. 

Frank: Yes- (He laughs.) Ethel’s always hated 

going out in a boat. 

Bob: I remember the night we went to your regi¬ 
mental dinner too—the night Queenie went off- 

Frank: Reg was still alive then, wasn’t he? 

Bob: Yes—that was about a year before. 

Frank (looking round)’. I wonder what ’appens to 
rooms when people give ’em up—go away and leave the 
house empty. 

Bob: How d’you mean? 

Frank: I don’t know. I was just thinking about you 
going away from next door after all that time and me 
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and Ethel going away too pxttty soon. I shouldn’t 
think we’d stay on here much longer—and wondering 
what the next people that live in this room will be like— 
whether they’ll feel any bits of us left about the 
place- 

Bob: ’Ere, shut up! You’re giving me the williesl 

Frank: Have another spot? 

Bob: Just a small one. 

Frank (at sideboard) 1 . Funny you going to live just 
near where I was born. 

Bob: It’s about eleven miles, isn’t it? 

Frank: Less than that if you go by the marsh road, 
but it takes longer. I’ll probably come back there one 
(Jay, I hope—that is if I can get round Ethel. She hates 
the country. 

Bob: I suppose it’s all according to what you’re used 
to. 

Frank (banding him bis drink) 1 . You don’t think the 
Germans will ever get here, do you? 

Bob: No—of course I don’t. 

Frank: I’m feeling a bit bad about all this business. 

Bob: I’m not feeling too good myself. 

Frank: I’m going to miss you a hell of a lot. 

Bob: Same here. You’ll be coming down though, 
won’t you? 

Frank: You bet. 

Bob (lifting his glass) 1 . Happy days, old pal. 

Frank (doing the same ): Happy days, old pall 

THE LIGHTS FADE 
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Time: June, 1939. 

It is a warm summer evening and the french windows are 
wide open. It is still daylight and, as in Act I, Scene I , 
the May tree is in bloom at the end of the garden. Also 
as in Act I, Scene I, the room is almost empty of 
furniture. The pictures have been taken down from the 
walls and curtains from the windows. There is a muddle 
of packing-cases, luggage, parcels, shavings, paper and 
string. The mantelpiece is denuded of ornaments, but the 
arm-chair is still by the fireplace, and the sideboard, 
looking strangely bare, is still in its accustomed place, 
although jutting out from the wall a trifle, as if it were 
afraid of being left behind. From upstairs comes the 
sound of intermittent hammering, 

Vi comes in from the garden wheeling a pram. She 
wheels it carefully through the window and brings it to a 
standstill just above the arm-chair. She gives a look to see 
if its occupant is all right, and then goes to the door. 

Vi ( calling ): Mum . . . 

Ethel {offstage): Yes, dear? 

Vi: I’ll have to be getting along now. 

Ethel: All right, dear. 

Vi: I’ve brought him in. 

Ethel appears. She looks a little flustered and untidy. 

Ethel: Has he been good? 

Vx: Good as gold. I gave him the post-card Queenie 
sent with the camel on it—he liked it. 

Ethel {looking into the pram): He’s dropped off now. 
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Vr: There’s nothing more I can do to help, is there? 

Ethel: No, thanks, dear—everything’s done now. 
They’re coming for the rest of the stuff in the morning. 
I’m just getting a bit of supper for your dad and me in 
the kitchen—we’re going to walk round to the flat 
afterwards. 

Vi: I do hope you’ll like it* Mum. 

Ethel: Well, it’s got a nice view of the Common, I 
will say that for it. 

Vi: You’ll find it easier on one floor, of course. 

Ethel: Yes—I suppose I will. 

Vi: It looked quite nice to me—a hit modernistic, of 
course. 

Ethel: Well, that can’t be helped. 

Vi: It’ll be a comfort anyway having running hot 
water instead of having to fuss about with a geyser. 

Ethel: One thing less for your dad to grumble 
about. 

Vi ( listening ): He’s enjoying himself with that 
hammer, isn’t he? 

Ethel: The more noise the better’s his motto. 

Vi ( calling ,): Dad . . . 

Frank (upstairs)-. Hallo . . . 

Vi: I’m going now. 

Frank: Righto—see you in the morning. 

Vi: Good-night, Mum. 

Ethel (kissingber absently)-. Good-night, dear. 

Vi: I’ll bring Archie round to-morrow when I come. 
The children’ll miss him. 

Ethel: I don’t see why you don’t keep him really, 
you know. After all, you’ve got a little garden, which is 
more than we’ll have in the new flat. 

Vi: Oh, Mum—what’ll Dad say? 
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Ethel: He won’t mind much. Poor old Percy was 
his choice, you know. He never took to Archie in the 
same way, 

Vi: Thanks ever so much. Mum—if you feel after a 
time you want him back all you’ve got to do is just 
say. 

Ethel: All right, dear. 

Vi: Well—so long. 

Ethel: Thank you for coming, dear—give my love 
to Sam and the children. 

Vi: I will. Good-night. 

Ethel: Good-night . . . 

Vi goes out. 

Ethel bustles about the room a little , then gives one 
more look into the pram and sits down in the arm-chair 
with a sigh of weariness. 

Frank comes downstairs and into the room . He is in 
his shirt-sleeves and carries a batnmer. 

Frank: Hallo—having a breather? 

Ethel: I am that. My back’s breaking. 

Frank (putting the hammer down on the sideboard)-. Not 
as young as you were. 

Ethel: Who are you to talk? 

Frank: How’s his lordship? (He looks into the pram.) 

Ethel: Don’t wake Him up now. 

Frank: He’s dribbling—dirty boy. 

Ethel: I expect you dribbled when you were his age. 

Frank: I do still as a matter of fact, if I happen to 
drop off in the afternoon. 

Ethel: Well, it’s nothing to boast about. 

Frank: Bit snappy, aren’t we? 

Ethel: Who wouldn’t be with all I’ve had to do 
to-dayl 
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Frank (bending over her and giving her a kiss)'. Poor old 
crock. 

Ethel: Leave off) Frank—we haven’t got time for 
fooling about. 

Frank: That’s just where you’re wrong. We’ve got 
all the time in the world. 

Ethel: All right—have it your own way. 

Frank (sitting on a packing-case)'. I shall miss that 
garden. 

Ethel: Well, it’s your own fault—you’re the one 
that wanted to move. 

Frank: I know. 

Ethel: You’ll have the balcony anyhow. You can 
put window-boxes all round it. 

Frank: One day—a bit later on—when I stop 
working, we might get a little place in the country, 
mightn’t we? 

Ethel: And when will that be, may I ask? 

Frank: Oh, I don’t know. In a few years, I suppose. 

Ethel: Well, we’ll think about that when the time 
comes. 

Frank: I think you’d like the country, you know, 
Ethel, once you got used to it. 

Ethel: That’s as maybe. 

Frank: I know you’re frightened of it being a bit too 
quiet for you, but when people get old they don’t mind 
so much about being quiet. 

Ethel: We’re not all that old yet, you know. 

Frank: We ought to go abroad some day, by rights. 

Ethel: Whatever for? 

Frank: Well, I feel a bit silly sometimes, having been 
over other people’s journeys for twenty years and never 
so much as set foot out of England myself since 1919. 
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Ethel: Well, if you want to go gadding about to 
foreign parts you’ll have to do it by yourself. 

Frank: What a chancel You’d be after me like an 
electric hare. 

Ethel: You flatter yourself. 

Frank, (pensively)'. It’s a funny thing . . . 

Ethel: What is? 

Frank: You’d think taking all the furniture out of a 
room would make it look bigger, but this one looks 
smaller. 

Ethel (with a touch of vehemence)'. I shall be glad when 
we’re out of it. 

Frank: So shall I—sorry, too, though, in a way. 

Ethel (rising): Well, I’ve rested long enough —I 
must go and get on with the supper . . . 

Frank gets up too and quite quietly puts his arms 
round her. She submits and rests her head on his shoulder. 
They stand there together in silence for a moment. 

Frank: It’s been a long time all right. 

Ethel: Yes. 

Frank (gently): I don’t mind how many flats we move 
into or where we go or what we do, as long as I’ve got 
you . . . 

Ethel (in a low voice): Don’t talk so silly . . . 

She disentangles herself from his arms and goes quickly 
out of the room with her head down . 

Frank looks after her for a moment, smiling, then he 
takes a packet of cigarettes from bis pocket, lights one 
and saunters over to the pram . He stands looking down 
into it for a little. 

Frank: Hallo, cock! So you’ve decided to wake up, 
’ave you? Feel like a bit of upsie-downsie? (He sits down 
on a packing-case andproceeds to rock the pram gently .) Well, 
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Frankie boy, I wonder what you’re going to turn out 
likel You’re not going to get any wrong ideas, see? 
That is, not if I have anything to do with it. . . , 
There’s nobody here to interrupt us, so we can talk as 
man to man, can’t we? There’s not much to worry 
about really, so long as you remember one or two things 
always. The first is that life isn’t all jam for anybody, 
and you’ve got to have trouble of some kind or another 
whoever you are. But if you don’t let it get you down, 
however bad it is, you won’t go far wrong. . . . 
Another thing you’d better get into that little bullet 
head of yours is that you belong to something that 
nobody can’t ever break, however much they try. And 
they’ll try all right—they’re trying now. Not only 
people in other countries who want to do us in because 
they're sick of us ruling the roost—and you can’t blame 
them at that! but people here, in England. People who 
have let ’etnselves get soft and afraid. People who go 
on a lot about peace and good will and the ideals they 
believe in, hut somehow don’t seem to believe in ’em 
enough to think they’re worth fighting for. . . . The 
trouble with the world is, Frankie, that there are too 
many ideals and too little horse sense. We’re human 
beings, we are—all of us—and that’s what people are 
liable to forget. Human beings don’t like peace and 
good will and everybody loving everybody else. 
However much they may think they do, they don’t really 
because they’re not made like that. Human beings like 
eating and drinking and loving and hating. They also 
like showing off, grabbing all they can, fighting for their 
rights and bossing anybody who’ll give ’em half a 
chance. You belong to a race that’s been bossy for years 
and the reason it’s held on as long as it has is that nine 
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times out often it’s behaved decently and treated people 
right. Just lately, I’ll admit, we’ve been giving at the 
knees a bit and letting people down who trusted us and 
allowing noisy little men to bully us with a lot of guns 
and bombs and aeroplanes. But don’t worry—that 
won’t last—the people themselves, the ordinary people 
like you and me, know something better than all the 
fussy old politicians put together—we know what we 
belong to, where we come from, and where we’re going. 
We may not know it with our brains, but we know it 
with our roots. And we know another thing too, and 
it’s this. We ’aven’t lived and died and struggled all 
these hundreds of years to get decency and justice and 
freedom for ourselves without being prepared to fight 
fifty wars if need be—to keep ’em. 

Ethel comes in. 

Ethel: What in the world are you doing? Talking to 
yourself? 

Frank: I wasn’t talking to myself—I was talking to 
Frankie. 

Ethel: Well, I’m sure I hope he enjoyed it. 

Frank: He’s stopped dribbling anyhow! 

Ethel: Come on in—supper’s ready—you’d better 
close the windows, he might get a chill. 

Ethel goes out. 

Frank closes the windows and goes back to the pram. 

Frank: So long, son . . , 

He goes cut as the curtain falls 





